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AUCTIONS 


Sotheby’s 

FOUNDED I W V 
Sotheby's Bloomfield Place 
Thursday 1 1th November, iy»2 at II am 

Highly Important Music Manuscripts, Printed Music 
and Continental Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents 

including 

Autograph Manuscripts of 
1. Stravinsky, ‘The Rite of Spring 1 
J, S. Bach, Cantatas ‘O Ewigkeit. Du Donnenvarf BWV2U 
and ‘Herr Jesu Christ, Du HflchstesGut' BWVI13 
and the original parts for Cantatas BWV 163, 176 and 137, 
in scribal hands, with autograph corrections and annotations. 

W. A . Mozart , Rondo Tor Horn and Orchestra K. 37 1 
and sections front Grabcnusik, K. 42/35a 
Ravel's version of Mussorgsky's 'Khovanshchina* 

Honegger, 'Chats Rustaveli’ 

R. Strauss, *Aus Itnlien' 


The certificate of marriage between Napoleon and Josephine 


The nutogrnph draft of Mussolini's declaration of war 
Letters anu poetical man uscripis of Pablo Nerudn 
Correspondence of Tsar Nicholas II and Alexandra with Grand Duke Michael. 

I n sending commissions this catalogue may be referred tn as "Sacre" 

Price £5 

Enquiries in: Dr. Stephen Roe or Dr. Susan Wharton 
Thursday, 25th November, 19R2al 1 1 am 

Atlases, Maps and Printed Books relating to Voyage and 
T ravel and British Topography 

including 

Atlases by Ptolemy, Oriel lu 5. Mercator, Speed, Blaeu. Visschcr.pnd Homann, fine composite 
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Travel Books: Du prfi. Voyage h Athdnes et h Constantinople ( 1325) , a collection of illustrated 
books about Switzerland, and a series of the famous illustrated works by Mcrian on areas or 

seventeenth century Germany. 

Enquiries to: Duviit Park vrJohn Goss 

Monday , 29th November. 1 932 and following day at 1 1 nm 

Valuable Printed Books including Natural History, 
Science and Medicine 

with works by Dresser, Elliot, Gould, Kiencr, MarsSli.Merian, Thornton, Apianus, Boyle, 
Fleming, Pavlov, Tsiolkovsky and others and an important collection of medical pamphlets. 
Enquiries la: Dr. H. A. Feisetibcr&rctr Alan GltltU 
Sqlbeby Parke BemetA Co., 

. * . • 34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A2AA 

“^61ephoiic{Ol)49lfiOSO.Tclcit:14A34BPBLON6.Telegrani8: Ablmtio;London. 


GENERAL VACANCIES 


Public Record Office 

Assistant Keepers 

The Public Record Office exists to maintain and extend the 
qoUeotfon of public records, dating frdm the lithcentury to- . 
IhB.praaqhtdfty.whlch are held In Its repositories at Chancery 1 

Line, London and. Kew, Surrey, and lo laclltate their use for 
' t^search by the ptAllc, 

Aeele.lant Keepers provide expertise arid direction In moat 
aapeote oflhe Offlce'e work which Includes evaluating 
rBcotdslntheHghlollrendalrtretearcl , i:lacllhatln 0 publlo 
- access by the preparallon of guides, catalogues end Indexes 
' by conwnllonal and computerised methods; providing advice 
. endguldanceinthepubllcsearohroomajand, mounting • 
exhibition^ ordocuments. 

Candidates should normally Hava a degree with lator, 

' uppar 2 nd class honoure (where divided) or on equivalent or 
higher quallflcatfon and agood reading knowledge of two 
modem foreign European languages or one such language ■ 
and Latin. Exceptionally, those without such qualifications - ' 
maybe considered If they have expert knowledge or 
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MENDELEEV’S 
GUARDIAN ANGEL 

by I. AUCKCH 

A stimulating mix of biography 
and psychology quite new to 
English language readers. 

£ 2.24 

I. AUCKEN 
Publisher 
28 Matthias Court 
Church Road, Richmond 
Surrey TW10 6 LL 


PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 


|Lm Smitlimnpton 

.Iwl Tin; 
university 


CHAIR OF 




Applications are Invited 
for the Chair of Spanish 
which has become vacant 
on Professor I. D. L 
Michaels appointment to 
a Chair In Oxford. 

Further particulars are 
available from the Secre- 
tary and Registrar, The 
University, Southampton 
809 BNH, to whom ap- 
plications (one copy from 
Candidates overseas and 
ten copies from others) 
should be submitted by 
. 10 December 1982. 
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Makers of Nineteenth 
Century Culture 

1800-1914 

Edited by JUSTIN WINTLE 

A comprehensive guide to the ideas of the nineteenth century; 
nearly 600 entries written by 200 experts provide a critical exam- 
ination of the lives and works of the leading artiste, thinkers end 
scientists of the period. The first volume, Makers of Modem 
Culture was enthusiastically received. Mary Warnock, in the 
£/s torts/- described ft as 'an excellent, useful and absorbing book' 
929S4 £ 18.50 280clober 

Essays on England, Ireland 
and the Empire 

JOHN STUART MILL 

Edited by JOHN M ROBSON 
Introduction by JOSEPH HAMBURGER 
Collected Works of John Stuart Mid Volume VI 92776 £38.00 

Kierkegaard 

ALASTAIRHANNAY 

Professor of Philosophy, University of Trondheim 
Tha study draws on all the main categories of Kierkegaard's 
writing: aesthetic , 'dialectical 1 , psychological and religious. 
Arguments of the Philosophers 9190 7 £14.85 28 October 

Maximilian I 

, An Anelytlcaf Biography 
GERHARD BENECKE 
University of Kent. Canterbury 
,ira( 10 ap . p8ar ln En 9 ,lfih si nce 1941, supplies 

L S ™ r Bram 'l M8eM r m of * he man who waB Ho| y Roman 

fhS mnH- " PIT 0f ,hB LL,theran Raformallon. the founder of 
FBrrfTn d Au8lr,an rtat0 ' flnd tha grendfather oF Charles Vend 
Ferdinand I. 3023 4. illustrated £12.50 70ctober 

Elizabethan 
Popular Theatre 

Plays in Performance 

Michael hattawway 

radical retonslderation and appreciation of their texts 
Theatre Production Studies 9052 8. illustrated £14.96 14 October 

Private Parts 

And Other 'Teles 

CHRISTOPHER HOPE ' 

‘The effect Is insidious and devastating a total .flavinn' nr the • • 
re.tiorta|e with which apartheid Is Veiled. . '.. Other South African 1 ' 
writers have said this, but notie with 
creative ^la^at'on, or ety^ Harrlejt Gilbert, New Stammer , ' 

9346 2 £6.98 ' 14 October • ' * ' 

From. Author to Reader . 

A Social Stuijy of Booty ' 

•' PETER h MANN \KK ' -j’’: 

, University Of Sheffield '. - - - - 

The Other Britain ; 

Editftd by PAUL BARKER s 

2l 0 8Vmpaths,fc W ot the /Vevy Society writers we sea 
*£2r**» , mo,Dr c V cli8t8 ' male WrlpparsThooliOanTa^d 
gangsters, punks, prostitutes end the very poor, there Is a brll* 

*i° f a ?7 IIV Vl8lt lo a b,anket prolesterin the Maze and 

SiSSSnf ™ Voun0 UvS?pa81 ; 

0308 X £9.96 paperbgok £4.96 7 October 

- • ; -nw'^prNed ^ . I . 

pTIite Elmhitstsof Dartington 

■ Michael young ’ 

J?SS« ll,n ? an ^ richly entertolnfng reading.' -^oyFoeier, • 

" 
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' • •: .■ ISBN Praffyr 6? 100 ” 

Routledge A Ke£an Paut !' •»' ' ' 1 ‘: 

39 Store street, London wcr , • 
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Perceiving and portraying 


R udolf Arnheim 


E. H. Gombrich 

The Image and the Eye: Further 

Jldies in the psychology of pictonal 

representation 

320pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £18. 
n 7148 2245 0 

When art historians and critics deal 
with art objects as visual images they 
Sy inescapably on psychology. 
Heinrich WOlfflin made use of the 
principleof empathy in his dissertation 
on architecture. Roger Fry lectured 
Dsvdioanalysts on how not to interpret 
art. Erwin Panofsky speculated on the 
oerceptual aspects of retinal projection 
hu study of perspective. The 
psychology used for such purposes was 
often home-made, based on common- 
sense beliefs that happened to be in the 
air, and to some extent this could not 
be avoided because psychology had not 
developed the tools needed for such 
application. 

A very different situation prevails in 
the body of work that E. H. Gombrich 
has given us during the past two 
decades or so. His book Art and 
Illusion had greatly increased his 
Interest in visual perception, and he 
went out of his way to look for 
problems, solutions and laboratory 
Endings in the publications - of 
experimental psychologists. His 
impressive knowledge of the 
professional literature m that field has 
made him an expert with whom 
specialists in visual perception talk 
shop. He gives them the shock of 
recognition, even though his voice 
remains that of the art historian. 

The present volume is the sixth 
collection of Gombrich’s papers. So 
ample is the output and so pervasive is 
the approach that by now there is 
hardly a fact or theory for which he 
cannot refer back to an earlier piece of 
hU writing. These many references act 
like l rases holding together an edifice 
of mat consistency, and although the 
. {wdragefiri be entered by many doors, 
one will receive a gdod s’i'nse of the 
whole at any access. This latest 
collection, like Art and Illusion, 
■ concerns “the psychology of pictorial 
representation . Coming from an art 
historian, this amounts to an extension 
of the study of works of art to the 
woader. field of picture-making in 
general - an extension thut Gombrich 
, expects not so much to show that the 


nothing essential distinguishes works two principal versions. One of them, 
of art from pictorial representation for introduced by the art historian Alois 
other purposes. Even this more limited Riegl, holds that different attitudes 
version of his ecumenical initiative , .towards the experience of human 
however, is welcome and fruitful. ■ - 1 


existence make for different styles, no 


The new collection of essays deals one of which is belter than the other, 
with such topics as the discovery of Moreradically.thereis.intheviewofa 
unexpected features in the visual school of philosophical sceptics, no 
world, the perception and objective validity to any one statement 
representation of movement, . on reality since they are all purely 
communication through images and conventional. 


skills towards the attainment of a given 
artistic goal he uses the increasing 
mastery of realistic representation and 
thereby suggests a one-sided parallel lo 
the goals of science. The inversely 
oriented striving of Byzantine art to 
free itself gradually from Roman 
naturalism, for example, would show 
that the comparison of art with science 
cannot rely on such simple similarity of 
objectives. In the same vein Gombrich 



of Kenneth Clark’s book on the nude in 
art, which made me marvel at the 
author's proficiency in discovering 
anatomical inaccuracies in works of 
various periods - a head too small or 
legs too long. I checked back, and in 
fact the deviations were correctly 
diagnosed, I had never noticed them, 
not because 1 was ignorant- of human 
proportions but because I had not 
looked at artistic statements on the 
human figure as though they were 
those figures themselves. From this 
different viewpoint, naturalistic art is 
not the final consummation but a risky 
conjunction in which art and nature are 
in danger of being confused. 

In discussing some basic phenomena 
of visual perception Gombrich treats 


of visual 
pictures 


reverberations of 


An illustration of figure-ground organization based on an ambiguous cylinder defined by intersecting 
circles, reproduced from Nicholas wade's The Art and Science of Visual Illusions ( 293pp. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. £19.95. 0 7100 0868 6) which will be published on November 18, 


codes, conventional gestures, and 
truthfulness in realistic art. What, 
then, is the guiding theme that 


The other version of this counter- 
thesis derives from Gestalt psychology 
and holds that perception is controlled 


concludes his book with the assertion . . .. . . . . . 

that naturalism enabled the Western understanding of i 
artist “to do with fewer and fewer the clarity > of meaning .thatw, on 
conventions". He “does not take into the identification of ^ven imago 
account that the violent distortions of Wl,h instances of actual mopon in the 


experiences gathered in the physical 
world. This is evident when he deals 
with the question of how movement is 
represented in the immobile media of 
nrl. He asserts that if the perception 
both of the visible world and of images 
were not n process in lime, it could not 
"arouse in us the memories and 
anticipations of movement". Bui only 
percepts of real . locomotion are 
processes in lime, whereas the 
recourse lo the past and the future 
phases of movement is a mere 
expedient to save the belief that 
movement can be represented in 

I iictures only by memories of 
ocomotion. For this same reason 
Gombrich asserts that “the 


underlie the many exploits of by organizational principles which 
Gombrich s recent work? It is a debate regu iate the structure of visual images 

hahuann fha him fimriomontal iccnac t ■» _ e 


between the two fundamental issues 
that have characterized theoretical 


medium 


, , , , . theoretical representation, such as painting or 

thinking on the representation of sculpture, has definite properties 
reality, In the arts and elsewhere On which determine how images 
the one hand we have here what I i 8 haped and what makes them t 
would predict to be the ultimate grand (effective , Gombrich has prese 
statement of the venerable claim that impressive examples to support 
art aspires to the ever more faithful mor e historical version of this coui 
rendering of nature. This credo denves thesis, but he has barely bi 
from Greek historians and thinkers in seriously to consider the i 
antiquity and has its most explicit perceptual one. Either way 
application in thewritings of Leonardo difference of views js fiindamenta 
da Vind. The counter-thesis *he struairie' between ' them 


pronounces what Gombrich calls “the fatellectuaffreat of the first order. 

i ™ oSriia e .h= Greeks and 
formed JM-.M Si 


sculpture, has definite properties 
which determine how images are 
[shaped and what makes them most 
'effective. Gombrich has presented 
impressive examples to support the 
more historical version of this counter- 
thesis, but he has barely begun 
seriously to consider the more 
perceptual one. Either way the 
difference of views, js fundamental arid 
the' struggle 1 between 'them as 
IhtellectuaTtreat of the first order. 

In defence of naturalism Gombrich 
confesses to the “parochial" view that 
our own heritage from the Greeks and 


central perspective, the shift from 
abstract essentials to the acddentals of 
appearance, etc, required fundamental 
accommodations. 

We are faced here with the view that 
the perception of nature and that of art 
are basically similar and that their 
coincidence in highly naturalistic styles 
was the final consummation of art's 
function. This is puzzling lo anybody 


past. It would seem to me necessary to 
realize that a timeless medium 
excludes . motion in principle. Only 
then does one come to see that the 
visual dynamics inherent in the shapes 
and relations of images create an 
equivalent of movement. This 
explanation, however, is dismissed by 
Gombrich as belonging to the 
“commonplaces of criticism" and as 
“not quite easy to account for” . 

.Elsewhere also ope pptices a basic 


L u T|'l, _.,j .Up i-n-pc i n ~ the eves cultures in that it prepared the bases onenieu laoie-iups iuor w ua. « cuimuciu. mex yoo®. «•* 

Ri»ihi»r tha human rnlmi is said to be for the natural K ^ nces and thereb X though the plates and pitchers must certainly pertinent and well fjlustrated. 

promoted the perfection of slide off. This reviewer confesM* that . But nowhere .do we receive the 

“recognizabi# Images". When he no suc h thought had ever, crossed his conSsponding and equally necessary 

raw material discusses the evolution of progressive . mind. I had to recall a recent re-reading . insistence on the precision and stability 


accustomed to approaching pictures, .Elsewhere also ope notices a basic Lgf 
especially art, nptfl^exiertsiQiwpf daily'’ distrust of what an image ofTem 
• experieifce but a* statements about ty /Ueif. Throughout the boolrtne . • 
that experience, a world of their own emphasis is on the multiplicity of ix? 
with totally different rules on' what meanings for which pictures can stand, ; ’ jr f 
represents what. In his present book their flexibility of aopenfance, their i- 
Gombrich uses once again the example ambiguity, and tneir need for 
of early woodcuts In which vertically explanatory context and verbal f ' 
oriented table-taps look “to os” as comment. These observations • are • 

certainly pertinent and well illustrated. 

But nowhere .do -we receive the 
corresponding and equally necessnry 


for the natural sciences and thereby though the plates and pitchers must 
promoted the perfection of slide off. This reviewer confesses that . 
“recognizable Images". When he no such thought had ever, crossed his 


Modern Germany 

Society, Economy and Politics In theTwentleth Century 
V.R.BERGHAHN. 

Protestor Berghahn provides a comprehensive overview of social 
diHige, economics performance and Industrial relations, as well as 
paws and diplomacy. A good deal of attention Is paid to the life 
ana feeangs of ordinary people, and the book will be appreciated 
by anyone seriously Interested In modern Germany. 

Hard covers £20.00 net 
Paperback £6.05 net 


The History of The British 
Petroleum Company 

Volume 1 : The Developing Yeara 1 901-1 932 > 
RONALD W.FERRIER 


Aspects of ‘King Lear’ 

Edited by KENNETH MUIR and STANLEY WELLS 

Critlos of King Lear have differed widely In their opinions of the 
play's moral and religious significance. This volume brings 
together nine Bssays by distinguished scholare, originally 
published in Shakespeare Survey, and contains someflne^ 
Illustrations. Hard coven £16.00 net 

Paperback £SJ0 net 


The Plays of Sir George Etherege 

Edited by MICHAEL CORONER- 


.cbnsfdereqHb bean Ifmovatw^ a i 
complete edition of fits works afnfle 
and an account of hte life and work, 


•Tha first of three volumes of acomprehenslve history of BP. 
volume Ideals with the earfleryeare of the D’Arey Concession , 
TOjhHsgrariflng In 1901 by the Shah of Perala to the discovery of 
wl *n 1 9CB, the formation of the Company In 1 909 and Its formative 
y®ara until the cancellation of the concession In 1 932. £35.00 net 


Christian C6rdoba 

The City atid Ha Region In the L$te Middle Ages . 

JOHN AWARDS , 

• ' developments, drEdw^fsqitertona v. r . 

, about , centraHsation‘ In thfB period, and provides . 

. troahinpigbtslrrtqtha Inquisition.: ^ . • • . ; £?4.00 pat t 

. i , . 


Hard covers £ 21 JW net 

. Paperback £7,50 net 


The Comedies bf^ William j 
Congreve" --r 

Thb Old Bachelour, Love fbr.Lo\fe ( The poub!e Dealer, 
The Way of the World, ; - ; ; / , ; 

Edited by iOTHONY G. HENDER8pN j = . ; y ; 


Sophocles, Oedipus Rex 

Edited by R. D. DAWE 

This volume presents the text of Oedipus Bexvitth a Commentary 
and IntrodiictlonbythB editor. The Introduction examines the . 
content ol the story and the technique demonstrated by the 
drematlstln the unfolding of ihe plot, white the Commentary deals 
authoritatively with problemed language and expression. ■ 

Hard covert £19.60 net 

Cambridge Qreek and LathCtaasfoa Paperback. £7.60 net 


Sophocles, Trachlnlao 

, grfted by P. E. EASTERU^IQ V/." • L ; ; : v , 

;• A sprite ^ '• 

: ’ >sc #wtea! Trachi&*$ tei^«Rteywhk*pr^Mnl8 problems to a. *• 
v. modem addfertte.ThfeedtttonlndudeetheQj^te^^ V' 

. Commentary arid art Introducllon which makes full use of recent 

eohotershlp to provide a detailed literary analysis, helping the 
reader to understand better OtepteYa atriicture and meaning. . 

. ! , Hard colters £19.60 net 

' psnri^jdge Qroekand Uitfo Cfeflsjcs | Papetf^ £7.60 net 
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that distinguishes the vast majority of 
visual images and on the perceptual 
conditions responsible tor such 
stability. 

Similarly, the depth effect of central 

G erspcctivc is explained in the present 
ook not by its reliance on perceptual 


V . i 
>. I 


•• ••. :l * 


■ r, Jlj 

\ Vt 


I : ; :'..f 

!i ■■■*■ 

-•Mr. vli ; 


features of the in, age, such as oblique 
orientation, deformation of shape, and 
alteration of size but by its resemblance 
to the optical projections received by 
the eyes from physical space. 
Gombnch insists on “rigidly objective 
standards" of linear perspective 
although lie certainly knows that, for 
example, in onc-poim perspective 
frontal surfaces are neither lilted nor 
curved as optical projection would 
require and that verticals arc exempted 
from convergence. 

What enables us to understand 
gestures? What makes us “see the 
tenseness of the throwing arm" 
when we look at the photograph of 
a hunter? That tension, we are 
told, is not inherent in the image. 
It Is a mere inference from wnm 
and such knowledge evokes k inesihetic 
tensions in the viewer’s hodv. Tills is a 
return to the old theory of empathy. 
Gombnch believes that bodily 
expression must be cither symptom or 
convention, le; it can be understood 
only by what wc conclude from its 
physical or mental origin or by the 
meaning attributed to it through our 
culture. The image itself is not allowed 
to speak - at least not in theory, for in 

S raclice there are ample indications of 
ombrich’s fine sensitivity | 0 the 
language of vision. 

In one chapter of the present book 
our author does indeed turn, for the 
explanation of a phenomenon of vision 
to perceptual organization. He refers 
to "that principle of simplicity (hat 
pervndes our perceptual processes and 
that has been so thoroughly explored 


by ihc Gestalt school of psychology". 
In fact, (he tendency towards simplest 
structure tells us why among all the 
images compatible with a given 
projection a particular one imposes 
itself upon the viewer. Past experience, 
says Gombnch, does not suffice to 
explain this. As wc rend on, however, 
realize that the meaning of 
"si mpl icily" as here intended is not that 
of Gestalt psychology after all but 
refers to past experience once again. 
Simple is what is likely to be the case, 
“so safe a bet under normal 
circumstances that we can take it as a 
clue . . 

What are we to make of all this? Ts 
this approach merely a late fruit of 
traditional British empiricism? Or is 
the historian inclined to assume that 
the present is nothing but the sum of 
outcomes transmitted from the past? I 
referred in the beginning to the 
counter-thesis, equally characteristic 
of Gombnch ’s presentation, according 
to which there is no “innocent eye". In 
Art and Illusion he held “that the 
painter's starting point can never be 
the observation and imitation of 
nature, that all art remains what is 
called conceptual This view is 
hard to reconcile with all the references 
to direct experience on which his 
theories of perception are based but it 
is in keeping with the belief that Images 
are not what nature brings to man but 
what man brings to nature. In this 
mood Gombnch describes the 
manifestations of visunl expression as 
conventions. "Indeed, what else could 
they be, if they nre to serve 
communication between human 
beings?" 


relativist who is willing to state that a 
square is as good a likeness of the full 
moon as a circle since representations 
are nothing but arbitrary conventions. 
It is here that Gombrich rises to the 
defence of the visual imjiee and its 
inherent truthfulness, to which even 
animals respond - an image shaped by 
simplification and abstraction, to be 
sure, and by the conventions of 
pictorial styles, but nature's message 
nevertheless. Although even the 
design of commercial fishing lures has 
changed from nineteenth-century 
naturalism to the abstract shapes of a 
Mird, Klee, and Matisse, the fish are 
still biting. It is from this secure basis 
that Gombrich 's future work should be 
able to proceed. 

From the present volume of essays 
human picture-making emerges as a 
clever but not as an admirable 
performance. I could not think of a 
more appealing source of information 
on the intricate mechanisms and the 




use of accumulated assets by which the 
organ ism copes with the obstacles to 
reliable sensory cognition. But we hear 


The consequences of this rhetorical 
question are brought home to him, 
'however, when he finds himself face to 
face with the kind of desperate 


little about whnt can only be called the 
creative wisdom by which the visual 
image, in art and elsewhere, grasps 
essentials and renders them through 
the properties of a given medium of 
representation. The true pleasure of 
the book conies from Gombrich’s 
unrivalled talent for offering his 
arguments with an enviable blend of 
Viennese wit and English 
concreteness. An inexhaustible store 
of illustrations, anecdotes, and 
historical facts and the fencing skill of a 
seasoned debater are presented with 
that effortless charm which Baldassare 
Castiglione recommended to his 
courtiers as grazia, the most 
indispensable virtue, he thought, of a 
civilized person. 




taken from The Art and Srisia.fvJ 
by Nicholas Wade (publication details on page 1179 ), 


The suburban landscapes 
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; Argenieuil, a town on the Seine 
downstream from Paris, was Monet’s 
home from 1871 to 1878, through the 

Wfln rtf tha #T uni r * ■ . 


Tuc^r ® central contention is that most perceptively: the nroblems H ri«. x- 

Monet s Argenieuil paintings are at the next stage, in the nassace fmm ° n . C s , enses , an undeclared 

profound expressions of his struggle descripdon to interpretation 8 8 S^ ance t0 a fo. 1 ™ of Marxist analysis 

c .jt ale ? ?| odc . r n landscape art m a \ ForTllckpr fb. fT ? - , sees a painting as essentially a 

fPPKUjt* changing, ; • jnduatrialized u ch w^ 5 : a™ °J a ^bror, or an evasion, of social reality, 

irtdV Ai .f^ ftalizes;’ dpcu- denying, even a relative autonomy £ 
nf/n« „„ „„„ memeo social reality of the settinf 


paintings themselves are our only 
means of substantiating this, since 
Monet left no comments whatsoever 


. - . , selling 

depicted, are the raw material of 
interpretation, but the terms in which 


nunc from inn to 1JT78 through the If 1 ?™ 1 5 nds 5 a B e - What, ‘hen .should SZLf ™ ?“ l,1,e8 «“nd in th< 

wummm 

3SSHS5& 
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which sees a painting as essentially a 
mirror, or an evasion, of social reality 
autonomy to 
..if- t ^S tl0ns , of P ich »re-maklng within 
which Monet s work must also be seen. 

Further problems arise when Tucker 
moves from individual pictures to 
locate Monet s own point of view. He 
«S s a “re of self-expression, 

whh?n n< fh ° f tHc . State ° f mind i 

h ° ¥$■* diversity of Monet's 
depletions of Argenieuil. In contrast to 
the tension and "anxiety” of "The 
Vineyards in the Snow" - vineyards 


group - against . poyerty, 
incomprehension. Some -of i 


f \i i ] ‘V-j‘ | 

-hi 

| 

I; lIlS 


l - vmeyqrus 

about to be swept away by the erowth 
of the town - hfe finds fn *% c ffien 
w J e ' s now" a statement of “what 
Monet wanted for himself” 

w u° flnd M “»i 

able to celebrate the march of 

H? S ;, ^ fter - the “ unea siness and 
isolation of a nver-scene of 1874 the 


1873. He compares them with Mass 
and Tissot, but without recognfzfog 
that all three artists, rather tin 
expressing a personal mood, war 
searching along parallel Ifnes/otar " 
compositional structures whicH 
express the characteristics of modes 
life. Details of the milieux In wWA 
they painted are relevant to this, bubo 
too is the “passionate observe 
Baudelaire's Painter of Modem Ufa 
absorbed in the diverse appearaiiceiof 
the scene around him, but retaJnidgtus 
impartiality and his Incognito, to 
immense variety of Mbneft 

Argenteull paintings and the painter^ 
detachment from Us subjects, 

suggested by the physical viewpeinb 


in scenes with figures of 1873 
domestic difficulties” and 
estrangement". 


. .feting overtaken by siibinrbanizahon Zbt? whom-It ts seen, and in. i m 


userl nbi u me S“.™ww- y, dui the crucial question k 


mibw. general one, whether he k 

loii to justified In moving thus from picture to 
Iscape , Do« the mbod of each picture 

on. is- wmehow re fleet Monet’s mood? H^re 

35 - .SSsa ta ^S2SSUS»iw 


suggested by the physical vlewpoiou 
he favoured, can far more easily bt- 
accomodated within a BaudelaJrcai 
framework than in a search W 
personal expressiveness. The pl^ 
itself had many facets and contrailhf 
moods; these Monet explored, but fe 
moods of the palp tings are not the 
moods of the painter. 

At the beginning of Monet d- 
ArgenteuilTuciieT quotes a remirtal* 
passage from Frdddrjc GbevaJiflrt 
review of the* 1877 Impress kawl 
.exhibition; ... 

The disturbing ensemble ^ 
contradictory qualities . . 
distinguish , . . the ImpresaonM 
. . ,,tne crude application ofp 8 ^; 
the down-to-earth subjects, i • • 

• appearance of spontaneity, . , • JJJ 
conscious incoherence, U»e dw.. 

colours, the contempt for fbpn.tM 

childish nalyetd, that.- they : 
heedlessly- with . f X( ) u ®5 
refinements . all of .this . 
without analogy to thd chsos ® 
contradictory forces thaUrQubk 0 ® 
era. . , 

This text sugge 


in the ctfik: 
, how Mo?!) : 


, ■ SSSTpA p- , at *d C working 

|s;' 


>. . , . -r^m^Kapie Unn now?er ■ j ■ . • ract ,that ’|he. (bmoaSson^t^T^V 6 “ cn 88 K ™ 




the 

rmnmiisiphks 




coma oe expressions ot-mooww^,. 
the piohiers of a new iyp?.9f 
making; a comprehensive 1 “ 


maxing; a comprehensive ww*- 1 : 
.Monet at /risenteuii. wdLfeaW. 
pureud'ali the strands In : P* cv 8 r!? '• 
account in a way that Tucker poWJg* ; , 

. to see. how they converge- to pw 3 ™ 
these paintings. • 

• But 'Why! did Moriet : ]eaye 
Argenieuil ; for the trUe.cpuotrW^ 

. Ydtheuil, to eihbai-k orf 
was to' lead hint to th^e^tjshggr-. : 
oh colour 'and 'atmosphertZ/i^^L . 
coriau’dingrentinceh.vexy.apt: sfL*.. ; 
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Even by his own exacting standards, 
January 29, 1963 must have seemed to 
John Berryman an eventful day. At 
8 am a visit from Delmore Schwartz, 
who had come by taxi all the way 
from Cambridge, Massachusetts to 
providence, Rhode Island and ordered 
ihe driver to wait outside. The last time 
he had seen Schwartz, three months 
previously, Berryman had rescued him 
from the jail where he was being held 
on a drunkenness charge. Now here he 
nacine uo and down the room. 


ponder the pitfalls of ultimate success 
since for most of his life there seemed 


Blake Morrison 


the literary and academic world. A It was sensible advice, but the 
diary entry for 1955, in which he problem wus mure complex lhan even 
decides that he has wasted the Iasi van Dnren realized. For Berryrmm 
seventeen years of his life and has was belatedly lo discover that to strain 
perhapssevcnieenmore(cxacilyright) and be under strain was for him the 
to make amends, sums up his progress: ■■natural" mode. 


not the slightest prospect of his being decides that he has'wusled the last 
embarrassed by them. His d£bul at seventeen years of his life and has 
twenty-six, in an anthology called Five perhaps seventeen more (exactly right) 
idling American Poets, was to make amends, sums un his uroeress: 


profoundly unarresling: only Randall 

Jarrell for distinguished company was ' ' m e a liii£ U t ,^n o" “ The first poem to make a virtue of 

(where now are the other three. Mary hTvo nn nnSiioi Stilt,™ lhis is Homage to Mistress Brad si reel. 

Barnard. W. R. Moses and George SL^MS Within two weeks of beginning it 

Marion O’Donnell?) and $6.25 first p ;hl'u°nr ■> a ,,, Berryman vowed in his diary: “Evil of 

year's royalties. At thirty-four, firing f Stevens, disquiet me no more. I am 
off advance copies of his first full- , sober, subjcct-ed. formal. Riot 

length collection, The Dispossessed, to Miraculously, those books got written therefore! with good conscience." The 
Pound, Stevens and others, he sat back Hnd did ma * e a hell of a difference, poem's broken syntax, all staunched 
and waited to be famous: nothing 
happened. As his first wife Eileen 
Simpson recalls, on publication day 
there was “no celebratory party, no 
mail , no phone calls, no copies in book- 
stores"; and when reviews eventually 
came they were at best tepid, and in 
Yvor Winters's case icy: “Most of his 
poems appear to deal with a single all- 
inclusive topic; the desperate chaos, 
social, religious, philosophical and 
psychological, of modern life, and the 


1) my early reputution. such as it 
was. means little & is fading. 

2 ) I have no position, or influence. 

3) No work is visible. 


year’s royalties. At thirty-four, firing 
off advance copies of his first full- 


Possibly 2 or 3 books wd make a hell 
of a difference. 


jerks (“He lay in Ihe middle of the 
world, and twitcht"), finds a suitable 
voice in the jolts and twitches of the 
Dream Song style. The advance for 
Berryman was his discovery that 
emphasizing the oddity and alienation 
of his hero (“something bizarre about 
Henry . . . not like you and you") only 
made him more universal ana 
representative - the Ctuipline&quc 
little man or riionune ntoyen sensuel. 
Beginning, apparently, as a pet-name 
used by Berrvman and his second wife, 


inexplicably as he'd arrived. Berryman 
was distressed by the visit, seeing it as 
further evidence that the “electric" 


torty-two betore Homage to Mistress 
Bradstreet won him the praise of 
fellow-poets and critics, and fifty, with 


scarcely lime lo get over it before made him known to a wider public. He 
another friend, Daniel Hughes, has been called a late starter but unlike 
arrived with the news that Robert Frost many of that breed he was writing 
had died. This time the reaction was prolificacy throughout his life; more 
brisk and self-interested: “Dan, it's accurately he was a fast finisher, 
scary. Who’s number one? Who’s coming up on the Schwartzes and 
number one? Cal [Robert Lowell] is Roethkes, and into Iris own, as they ran 
number one, isn’t he?" This was out of steam. 

Berryman’s way of saying that if Once successful, Berryman was able 
Lowell wasn't (as he hoped he wasn't), to convince himself that it had actually 
then he must be. been “beneficial'' to him to have been 

mere could hardly be a more vivid too 

the Re ree ^omnefitor soon * as il had dried u P? or ^ )e ^ nore 
fii? Schwartz, and as it was to dry up for 

Berryman himself before the end. 
•I&ihli Even ln the darkest years he kept 

' 'hSloht E (hp h 0 P in g- The same self-deluding logic 
th &t persuaded him that alcoholism 
1 . 1 ! nourished his writing and that 


rame ge’d'lbng craved, to be cast in a 
series tj f more sensational rdles: 
Drunk, Womanizer, Manic Depres- 
sive. But his driving obsession 
was the knowledge that his friends and 
heroes, whom he dearly wanted to 
prosper, were also his literary rivals, 
whose successes threatened to put his 
own in the shade. In life he expressed 
ihh ambivalence through his use of the 
word “pal", which he managed to 
make sound both affectionate and 
intimidating, jovial and aggressive. It is 
a form of address which Henry, in the 
Dream Bongs, also employs; 

-Has you (he night sweats & the day sweats, 

-Pal, I do. PHl? 

- Did your gal leave you? - What do you 
.. . . think pal? 


against all the evidence, he would 
fmally come good. “All I want is time 
and l will be a great poet sliir lie 
recorded in his diary for 1948. But this 
is what those who don’t become great 



used by Berryman anu his second wife, 
Henry in thc’Dream Songs turns into a 

E sl, endearingly ''bright-eyed and 
ushy-tailed" , a whiskered cat ot 
woofing dog with all the cartoon-like 
charm of a domesticated creature from 


Disneyland. All this, yet Henry is also 
crazy, alcoholic, adulterous, suicidal, 
desperate, paranoid, bored, a “pried 
open" witness to the dismaying history 
or his age: 

I am. outside. Incredible panic rules. 

People arc blowing and heating each other 
without mercy. 

Drinks arc boiling. Iced 
drinks nre boiling. The worse anyone feels, 
rhe worse 

treated he Is. Fools elect fools. 

A harmless mnn at an intersection said. 

under his breath: 'Christ!' 
About Henry’s relationship to 
himself Berryman couldn't have been 
clearer: “Henry both is me and is not 
me. obviously." (Equally obviously, 
the Dream Songs both were and were 
not a coherent structure - what were 
the critics worrying about?) Dream 
Song 16 found another way to say the 
same thing: 

Henry's pelt was put on sundiy walls 
where It did much resemble Henry . . . 
"Pelt” recalls an image used by Saul 
Bellow in a moving memoir printed as 
the introduction to Recovery, in which 
he describes His friend's art" as "drawn 
out of his vital organs, out of his very 
skin”. Such ideas seem inescapable 
with Berryman. Out of work as a young 
man. forced to be interviewed for jobs 
he didn't want, he complained to 
Eileen: “Every day I'm made lo peel 
off my skin - to no purpose." Lut^r he 

with it” apd quoted Got (fried Birin: 


This is why alongside the myth of sentence?, jagged asspnanc 
Berryman the Bohemlnn artiste misplaced verbs, helped Cr 
Hifffiqnd and poite maudlt can be found seventeenth-century Puritan 
the more comfortable myth of flavour -and was appropriate 


■ wMi iHMjmmi lhe more comfortable mytn or 

poets also write in their diaries; and B8rrymtm the smilesian self-helper, 
Berryman s next sentence sounds w i,n«. nnlv mlp.nt for manv vears was 


“We are using our skins for wnilpaper 
„„„„„„„ and .we ennnot win." But “pelt”, 
a ?ti Implying as it does irophy. display and 
-Efritfl? wrJwi dramatic distance, Is perhaps the better 
w n .h« way to think of his relation lo.the 

ropriote for the rt r . nm Cn nnc ' Inn miinh hns hRRn'snid 


-Is that thing od the front of your head whai half-reconcUea to 

v ■ . it seems to be, paI7 sky, posthumous reco 

■, W At times, indeed, Bi 

in death - that is, as he watched friend -sure whether he was ri, 


Berryman s next sentence sounas who ^ only laient tor many years was smouldering with repressed desire i 
distinct v hollow, a whistling in the hjg dogge j pursuit of talent nnd who sniff a fire burning without outlet, / 
dark: “I - feel, frankly, that scarcely teachesiiU Spirant writers that if they consuming . acrid Its own smoke. It s 
anyone is better even now. In truth, keep goina a j; d keep trying they may sexually/tempted by the poet 

he spent some twenty years ot his Ilf© ma |j e *j t { n t h e ent j, ft i 5 the stuff that but forced by conscience arid religion 
feeling bitter and neglected, consoling Poetry Workshops are made on, and to deny herself, finding release only m 
himself with the examples of those like nQ harm in that, but it overlooks how the lightnesses of childbirth, Tbe 
Yeats and Housman who flourished much 0 f Berryman’s work of the 1930s homage is to Anne the wife, mother 
late after “a certain failure in youth , and 403 was not use fui apprenticeship and would-be mistress, not to Anne the 
but half-reconciled to that pie-in-the- hut merely waste: the ground may have poet, whose "bald abstract didactic 
sky, posthumous recognition. been prepared but the mature rime", so ; “proportioned and 


afeor friend go to an early grave - the 
ambivalence was voiced through 
elegies which weep and wail while afro 
jostling for a place, in the pantheon: 

The High ones die, die! They die. You look 
1 v. ' up and who’s there? . , . 

1 «n cross with god who has wrecked this 

But he seized Ted, then Richard; Randall , 
t_ t . 1 ■ . and now Delmore. 
oiKtweeij he gorged on Sylvia :Plath. 
flWwMiB.flrsj* f H (e haul, ■ - 

Gross*:- sounds too: arch even for so 
Awtotoquoapoetas Bertyman, but, 
tike Hurrah l (*!«»« 


jr, puBuiumuua uwHuiMUH. prepared out tne mature 

At times. Indeed, Berryman was not Berryman ouilt elsewhere. The photos 
re whether he was right in aspiring to for those yqars show an urbane, long- 


be a great poet at all: there were spells faced, clean-shaven man in an Ivy 
when he wanted to be a great critic. League jacket and bow-tie, guile 


area? came his way. The Rockefeller The early poetry ts similarly 
Foundation gave him a fellowship to unrecognizable and smooth-needi in 
produce an edition of King Lear, a task awe of the fluency and ease he admired 
he worked at ferociously from 1944-46 in Auden, Berryman willed himself to 


poet, whose "bald abstract didactic S |, e won’t ‘nuise’ me. 
rime", so ; “proportioned and *lno 

spiritless", Berryman surely associated We don't mix together, 
with his own early work: wooing the _ CV en this book; Berryma 
“sobersides” Mistress ' Bradstreet is wasn’t quite the “autobic 
also a way of seducing his old "sober, verse” it masqueraded as: 
subject-ed,, formal” self to come out too many' : lies, flelio 
ana “Luxuriate”. We know now that chronologies, mlsremembi 
twisted Into the' poem das a good deal -farting? up foi* that, too imt 
of personal material, 'including an be^p '‘Qccluded.aqdjost’’. 
extra-marital affair arid the. . „ • f A.. CMm l' i, ,i, a 


Dream Songs: too much has been' said 
about him. pbiiritig out his body and 
soul; He himself reacted to. the label 
“eonfessional" with "rage arid 
contempt”. Even Love and Fame In 
which he did sqem to unburden himself 
to an almost parodic extent - 

Reflexions ‘ on suicide, A on my father., 
possess me. . - - 

I drink loo much. My wife threatens: 

’ separation. 

She won't ’nuise' me. She feels 
. . 'Inadequate';. 

We don't mix together. 

- even this book; Berryman warped, 
wasn’t quite the “autobiography-in- 
verse" it masqueraded as: there were . 
too many' : lies, fictions, .. false 


.teacher, editor or Shakespearian unrecognizable as a precursor of the subject-ed,, format sen 10 come out too many : notions, ... raise 

scholar instead. Chances In all these heavily-bearded sage of the late-60s. and “luxuriate '. We know now that chronologies, mfcrcmemberings and 
areas came his way. The Rockefeller The early poetry is similarly twisted Into the poem Was agood^deal jartings up for that, too mv|ch that had 

’ _ . . ■ h i. ' _LI_ ..a (...it. In nf • nsnAnal tnatMrinl ltlHllflinD nn. 1 . 0.0 iWAliirtarl anil Iftcl' 1 


All of. which suggests .that to write, a 


finishing at the end of his life. He | was tortuous iumuhiib h. 7 ,nH n,A ’ 1 He was not. or course, an c/rweii ur 

oHtredlhe.eawnMp pTlh •._&*»«« Jg- ' Brn twi S 2 Sn, wiV . 


li,“ ao & u o a poet as Berryman, but, ^ v ievv,. but chose to take up a one- conscientiousness / that .■ students Bui this was not tne ram was writteni h' e kept one eye. fixed.. on' 
(A 1 . 88 *) another year appointment at Princeton. He discerned In hfr teaching (he had to received, nor how lt was meant to be, atK j. wou id airily excusfe his 

a conflicting deemed always on the verge of change his shirt after every lecture) and Berryman jmjghf? a JS«SS-- affairs Wilfe "It*S all part of my... 

v.ccS.1 : S Ilk'S" 

drunkenness 8 and this one for rTheBalJ poem” seems the product of himself for. atiotheMwjnt^ y e ?,^ 


that mX V P. n » ,1C Kncw from English depanmem 10 . vreauve uageimuun ■««» ^S! 1 ^ wlT ’ with Diqgrapny : . ana jciwen . oimpa^a a , v 

thh Si , dt L n,se br pught him closer to writingmogramme to summer school, recreations he listed for Who s Who. bisj^untof he ^lovo amir » • wtfr agree on it Is-lMt one^ 

Uvi^T^^U °f Greatest anywhere for more than This explains ' why;., etyen a "^.^Uon inthe feaft of the ‘ ra n nok ^.: c i e a^ 

Writer: he ,was .fS“K3ng that job because^ ^ of cdmparal vety syccessfril work, like . ‘ •!*»: .1^ ' 

god but -he had to be drunkenness and this one for “TTheBalJ poem” seems the produri himself for, adolher- twopty years,; - .Beriymanfr life. . :• 
devs«#-. a ^° u ^ tbis • ■ u : ' not utterly misbehaviour; breaking an ankle Here another writer: its .assumption of a , ft j a doubtftil whether the Dream . • it- father’s death for exairifeie. 1 , 
the other hand, what an d a leg there, he became embroiled, fluent, empathising, humanist petfona ; Songs ' .-Cri.fr. / properly , Allvn IrfeShriiedori fhel&drSng' v 

worth jf one's friends- inan endless game of musical chairs - “I suffer and move, my mind and my “confessipnai’, cl ther.bpt certainly feyrofjune & 1926 frfwhatW ro«)rter.'\ > 
' ■8Pi£^ , fc^V^J' 0U thaMfereafonea^to leave hint ^jobless heart mot* ./Witt tal «rnt ’ 

u 1958 Berryman an d demoralized each Fall. Chastising is unearned by whatprecedos it in the Berryman accepted that, father than t, 1 32 calibre inecial autoftillip’’, 

MkedHoward Nemerov; "If you ever Er fidhls diaries with poem and at odds with the rest of the deny the “strain” in h 8 life, fee shdhld nom t * ' k v •/. t; 

gfc PMde it * SSvna.'.-* Wfcen. in 1935; ■ Harriet Wft ; to '' 

1 ^ a!1 JsSS » himSelE:to “fcifil duties di Monroe gt Jfeewiung ".ftfltej, Henrt , ! 

rtnrT S j - ■ Berryman.wps a lonely be a better husband* ,' “to Berrytrian s work With I trunk you . Bones, and aQ th&otppt namra of this ^ ^ W 

: ey en. there, amidst all the Sifw £ a softer voice arid restrain have strained too hard, for your,. « w hTfe Am^rldiD'in. early. middle age;. . 

S srwes-as he.h'ad in be.shbcklngtoryou to be natural now . Henry’s manic temper, all spasms and having children frlraself. 


tfereaten 


fead ample opporlunity to. in aoqulririg i 

'- '■ - ,!• : - . l .v-- • i •. j ; r : 

"il' l-j ■■■■ ' 
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J954. in a diary, lie talks of going to 
Minnesota "lo tear him to pieces, to gel 
square, to even the score with him”, 
(he tone here very much that of Sylvia 
Plath in "Daddy", a poet with whom he 
had much in common (dead father, 


became depressed and, more in self- version that's left is skimpier and more 
P ,l y 'han genuine resolve, threatened anodyne than the original. This is 
to kill himself with his wife’s .32 pistol; Haffenden's present account of the 

that Martha confiscated the min and tel n >_ 


pww', naiicnucn 5 present account or the 
that Martha confiscated the gun and let twcnty-eight-ycar-old Berryman's 
Smith see her removing the bullets short spell as an encyclopaedia 
from it, though in fact one still salesman: 


J, ““ miner, irom it, inougn in tact one still 

strong mother, the notion of being remained; that Smith later got the gun 
an imaginary Jew ). Through back and in an empty flourish pulled 
psychoanalysis and encounter-groups, the trigger, thus leaving Martha free to 
Berryman evoked elaborate theories marry John Angus, funeral bak’d 
about the dam ace done to him. th«n .• 


psychoanalysis and encounter-groups, 
Berryman evolved elaborate theories 
about the damage done to him, then 
belatedly overturned these when in 
1970 he decided that his self-pity had 
perhaps been in error and that he had 
taken his father's death "in stride". 

This confident theorizing was in 


meats furnishing forth the marriage de 8 rad f 

table. It was ns wp.I 1 Rprrvmnn rhncA t/> job after a week. 


.VI I ■ i HIV IlinillOgV 

table, ft was as well Berryman chose to 
work on an edition of king Lear not 
Hamlet, and that he was no fan of 
Agatha Christie. He might otherwise 
have penetrated even beyond this 


i ms comment tneonzing was in nave penetrated even beyond this 
strong contrast to the circumstances of interpretation of Smith's death to what 
the death Itself, which always remained a local newspaper called “several 
something of a mystery to Benyman. points" in the case that interfered with 
and remain so still to John Flaffendcn t ' ie whole suicide theory - not least the 
and Eileen Simpson. Why did Smith facts that there were no powder burns 
suddenly resign nis post in a bank the °n Smith (unavoidable in suicide cases) 
previous September? How serious and that it was Martha who had found 
were the financial difficulties he ran { he body: 

niH T° V .ff d r tp ™*i da? 11,0 more one l°°ks such 

r h 5 as P ec,s of Berryman's life, the more 
W « 5S ,C 't nd onc unders lands why Haffenden and 
SSSnff CVC T jr , Mrs Sim P son are able to explain so 
h r C 'i. as fa, Vi W sa,d * id tie. Sometimes, it is true, there can 
try to drown John and his brother by be no excuse for the' uncertainties and 
H-a °r Ut . t, 00 ffl . r , with them? contradictions; surely it is possible to 
Wlieii did John s mother, Manhn, establish whether, when Reirvmnn 


a local newspaper called “several 
points" in (he case that interfered with 
the whole suicide theory -not least the 


•• • ?.• 


. i.- l 


;S£L? .1: skif PP iei ; an i r P or . e and about the difficulties of putting up 

B ° f f- V n n ?._ l] an „ bc ongtnal. This is with him. Mrs Simpson won’t stand any 
fJSSnVt prese M acco H m of the dizzy nonsense about Berryman 
mrt y cXn ycar 0 d Berryman s choosing to martyr himself for his art: 
lort spell as an encyclopaedia "He might say in conversation that it 
lesman: was necessary for n poet to suffer, and 

For several hours each day he even believe it, but no one was more 
tramped the streets of New York’s eager lo be relieved of suffering than 
East Side without reward; he felt John." Typical of her breezy good 
hopelessanddegraded, and resigned sense is the moment early in the 
the job after a week. marriage when she sees Berryman fall 

When he declared to Eileen that to the floor during a quarrel with his 
he hated life, she argued that people mother: refusing to accept that this is 
who do so should not get married, the petit mal epilepsy doctors have 
. Aggrieved, after eight weeks of diagnosed it as, she confronts him and 
job-hunting in New York, exhausted expresses her doubts, with spectacular 
and terrified, Berryman took stock results: "John has no further attacks " 

s T ,i ? n - B 's a loyal, affectionate, thoroughly 
Undernourished, he was sleenins «nHpnrinn rrtAmoir imIhhUI.. ~ _ 


“realigned", 


"In -*** J 


the job after a week. marriage when she sees Berryman fall 

When he declared to Eileen that to the floor during a quarrel with his 
he hated life, she argued that people mother: refusing to accept that this is 
who do so should not get married, the petit mal epilepsy doctors have 
. Aggrieved, after eight weeks of diagnosed it as, she confronts him and 
job-hunting in New York, exhausted expresses her doubts, with spectacular 
and terrified, Berryman took stock results: "John has no further attacks.” 

s T ,i ? n - It is a loyal, affectionate, thoroughly 
h l d U he sleepmg endearing memoir, which valuably sets 
, a ^ d ,. su ^ erin 8 Berryman down among his friends and 

SETS a h ^ d £ l bu ™ u * an S- and draws from a fund of 

itching of his scalp depressed memorable anecdotes: Randall Jarrell 

. . ■ / ’ . skidooing at a party; the frowsty Helen 

ne original account has more to say Blackmur, op hearing: that her husband 


like this: "Although he 
strove consciously fo reai /^ 
contentment an J iJSH* 
seems to have been * 

self-gratifying force which K 6 
succumb to disablemnni *** 
ejploil, as insea,, 
o.fcn». !e „p Sychologh;i| ^ 

.TfSSStejjj 

SAJSSU-sg 

example, an eye-witness 
Berryman’s first suiride attefi 
at sixteen, he lnu 


more one looks into such account has more to say 

of Berryman’s life, the more aboul Eileen and the marriage: 

IprclanHc u/hir UnffanrlArt nn ^ Prtr eauara! J i_ _ 


°Sw '°° .u w,,h . them? contradictions: surely it is possible to 
Jfi? M ? r,hn ’ estab,ish whether, when Berryman 

JS ,1 u' tb bimself jumped to his death from the 

2f as t inB ^ n Avenue Brid ^ e > |,e fc H on 

rew weexs or amlth s death? If a to the iced-over Mfssissroni fMn: 
divorce between Martha and Smith Simpson), or by n pier on the 

Aniius nd "if e W Cu wnrmi $*** ? m ^ nk ™ n ' cSflUJ. or on 
Angus, me Luban woman , or frozen rocks iJnei rvmnrmn in <> 

*!?! J!? 1 ! * n i' S !f Sl . dnys critical book of 1977). But for every 
did Martha allow her husband to case like this there are ten where the 

aunuThis haSdS biowapher Is in posseaaion of the fact, 


vtgft'ir S--.S 

tS.s5.-3s !BES=i.a*aS 

aSSZ 5° me out of the book badly and of 


For several, hours each day he 
tramped the streets of New York’s 
East Side without reward; he felt 
savage, hopeless, and degraded. 
Eileen was reduced to a state of 
desperate weeping. After a week he 
resigned bis job. On Monday 26 
July, he wrote in his diary: 

Home, hysteria. . . . Chaos, 
blasphemy uncontrollable - Eileen’s 
desperate grief, 

- 1 never had a home of my own. 

- 1 never had anybody who loved 
me. 

- I never had a moment’s 
happiness before I met you. 

I will never forget her voice as she 


snapping "Tell’ him to bring his own 
chop ; Robert Lowell analysing the 
works of his peers while laboriously 
washing dishes. “a nopm a nln 


washing dishes, “a poem a plate’ 1 ; 
Theodore Roethke grabbing Edmund 


clear by schoolfricnds. Thepa^ 
such te^y i5 (he P^ 
attention given m 
performance 1 as a 
rather like assessing T. S. EHotni 

S“fi anker,Ad « b S3; 

former students are called 


Theodore Roethke grabbing Edmund kXV ZL ™ more ofes 
Wilson's jowl and asking M Wia?sthis ^ g 0 - t rewa ' ded wd » fukomS 
blubber? Pound in It ElizabeSl’s 


singing parodies of Yeats’s epitaph - 
“Under bare Ben Bulben’s bum"; 
Berryman himself in the small hours 
treating uncomprehending Parisian 
bakers trapped at their ovens to a 
reading of his latest poem. Mrs 
Simpson even has a new theory for the 
derivation of "Henry” - she and her 
husband had a dentist called Henry 
Qllckman, whose gloomy patter over 
the sound of the drill ("With teeth like 


vendon for stranaers?^ *23 ,eeMngs ’ of r ? la,lv « who don’t want to 

Ihm Smith "liftSFnil ” e ! ryinan “me out of the book badly and of 

repornha, T^s° *£3* T ? °V' 

: ,,errible headache * - 


:-i<- ■; : - 
‘ .,1 i. 

' • ; f : ; 


all. This presumably explains the 
troubled history of the boot. £t began 
as the "official 6 Life, to be published 


said these things, God help her and the ° f the d «il (“With teeth like 
give her some part of the happiness X 0UI 1 M / Poet ; you’re going to need 
she deserves for her courage & oough. Lots of it.") foreshadows the 
goodness & devotion. s ^ fae Dream Songs. By 1953, 

A day later, Berryman declared to *1° l T ge l able to 

Eileen that he hated life; she argued Sistena^P'ThJ t $ htr J! p !i 

that people who do so should not Job , of , netholder had 


•/;' ■ y. ( j : V . 


' 1 i .. 


_ , , » uuiciai Lire, to oe published 

l liese are mystenes indeed, though hy Faber, and was in an advanced state 
uiereis no great mystery as lo why they of preparation when extracts from it 
remain Unsolved, For the only real appeared in the New Review in 1976. 
-,«juree or information about Smith's Yet it appears only n6w, and from a 

death wnc Mart kti ...L I*. H ffArisn* _ . j 


that people who d™hould nol get Srted ( I’M C,°f, nethol3er had 
married. s exhausted me ) iuid they separated. 

Aggrieved, after eiaht wh. ! he d,s ? en . ls from the view that 


married. 6 

■ after eight weeks of 

job-hunting in New York, exhausted 
and terrified, Benyman took stock 
of their hopeless situation. Eileen 
appeared to be’ close to a 
breakdown, getting thinner and 

. thinner, suffering insomnia, 

" dl rft 08 ■ C ° Ws artd “Vghfa?. 


.WK-- 


. | _ 7 Miw Tlvn Ulttl 

suicide was the inevitable price he paid 
for being the poet he was; on the 
contrary ‘It was the poetry that had 
kept him alive”, and when it stopped 
coming despair overtook him. It is for 
such insights that this memoir will be 
valued, as well as for its sharp picture 

of 


V Ine on « nan d to oeen . meticulous aboul ,0 , cul ‘ revise a na reconsider, 

by P r « sen,| ng Smith md " ths , even days, Haffenden ?„ ht , rc it lo be a case of 
KH pntfon the suddenly becomes vague about the Haffenden not changing his mind, but 

ropertuade John that his date of Berryman’s divorce and second havin 8 ll changed for him. 

fa har’« Sl^ h l ref0rc; himsc,f ‘ as Ws marriage ("In. 1956”) and the birth of A further irony in this is that Eileen 
son) wot a man, of worth, hus son (“in 1957’’). auotina k 1-u-V Simnsnn^ 


■ r-l ■ V ■ h ■ I - 1 ’ ■ Z t 


■ xsm -|J - H«n on X 

interviewed Martha when she was omitted some facts* 1 R^rumanV with nienstruation, and fatigue from hrillinnf init ■ ine, dancing and 
«i8l.ty, speak, o, ha poor and failtag mfe.««e, tor See. apS in ^T ed ^ P “ ra " 0i “' 

M's Simpson thinks that various truncated forms - cffristialJ , S^f nder T n i ed j ““P 1 ?* ?' 

1 SJStiS 8 ! l d,ff f rin i vers '°ns, which she names (Elspeth), pseudonyms iSLS?«I y Vi, Bn S s V ffer * n B from f° els J n their Youth is on elegantly 
XL S “ p ? ly ber faquisitive - son (“Beatrice". '"Lise"). fiS - written book, unlike John HaffcSen’^ 

‘ n ‘ bre “ or four-page letlers. were an initials (J. and S.) or even dmpTS. * Ws Sca ! p de P ressedh >m. . . . well-rdkarched and in many ways 
5^*5? s,e ® r ® pcrilpiis.mid-course , woman who. , And when, having Biographers, no less than poets, are . ,r . ab J e Wography, which is all but 
JSiJ® j on the one hand to otherwise been . meticulous ! about a,1 owed to cut, revise and reconsider, ru '? ed b ^, thc , awkwardness, tedium 
‘ f by Presenting Smith m ° aths , and 1 even days, Haffenden ffL 1 *?. 1 * SCB " 1S *o be a case of ™ l J , “ ddle of i,s R rose - If there is a 
“ wa « ,1 y- andon the suddenly becomes vague about the Haffenden not changing his mind, but J 8 * . [9,* “V wmethme confusingly at 
to pertuade John that his date of Berryman’s divorce and second havin S ll changed for him. ,en j th ‘hat could have been said clearly 

*StiISS« C ^2l!.-f h Sr 0Cc,r¥ .« ilfa jblKl'Oifi .^hdi a further irony in this is that Eileen 5? C SC C,ly * then Haffenden will 

son) was a . man, of worth, fa® son ( m 1957!’). quoting a letter Sirnnson-s own - nccnnh: nf u n _ n find it. The wrong pompous note is 
someone to look up to. though tragic, fjl^ roveals Berryman’s anguish and yegr mamage. in Poets h their YoS' HT2liwhS# V S y « sentencc - wbe n 
^hero-is no doubt that this latter SSi ,rat °i” - at »^ bc slowness ;.af his .« very far from suppressing its darker ii? n ks b,s engagement with’* 
SS ! n ,S I ^r^.cc^nctng. 1 it Svffin l we are' and mdre painful side: like many 1 1 nmi Serenfter the 

- Sp S M25?i, b 1i P Ctl,rc Books gSvt us wtefhi!?R^ P rf der ’ righ, - y SH wrongly, 1 people, she is prepared to say herself aJSfSS® f unha PP | n css es come thick 
Siiww J ? "wS riyina ” as a v »in* nekle, : 23£ t 5SL5 l cr ^ rmai1 m&m^dhiS second what she cannot bear said by others Wno5 !! ■ i ra ve qualms” as a 

prone $/«***” a child. Her emphasis, though, is differentand S°|I« p . h " k 0VBr .S« rad 'cal issue of 

SnE Cnt,on i 5he S k « d to faH business *.boqk, in other words, is explains why she would object to the nf ^ ♦ t0 J e wedding of Berryman's- 

colleagues, that Beirymah was her ^cessm’Iy a coippromise, forced to uncensored version above not lmr fronts who were regularly married 
JgW. bro ,h er)v po«ess|V? and while allowing hU dnduly personal^ on^ 25 July 1912”. No dSubt 

tr £“ tp?enl af her blear that 11 ■« herseIf -° ut asan undue pfHngon of?he many hours walled up ■ 

SSji2ik at . Mlt !? p f b 99k contemplates, S Sf* r 9 fused to. talk agony. Her Berryman is^the man «iVh tb £ J °nn Berryman Papers in the 
• fhouali betweeil the m they give enough L° b m . at ’^i!’. aad that others who did tne irresistible grin" “wrv” ''hnnkh” University of Minnesota, but even so 

is SiSKS 36SSS - 1 _ . •^=SW».fcSB» 


«i.n,Vn. u / contemplates;- s TS renisea to.taik agony, nertier 

• between them they. give enough ' at -alL and that others who did the irresistible i 

.«,*»•? to.be discerned, |s the hav ?; sl nce thought thcbelterofit, ' "amused”,. s < 
p^siblilty.fhat Martha's pail In Smith’s " , One cjf these aboears to hV ' hum oured. Th, 

* andJ 

U? d fa'e^rotatiqns in order to divert among five neorHn ~T -• - 


fa 


"sraussd-.. Sbie ‘Wd & 


rBBTOai.' : . ki 
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the Sixties 


! ftom jhA^SS 

months: “Harriet Rosenzwtiti 

• attractive youna woman tfa 
i marnage had broken up cdacldi* 
a P^man’s . . . remembmfi 
I with happy affection for having mt 
f important ’areas of life and lituata 
: available’ to her”. Faced with liras* 
J of thing, one loses the sense rids 
\ were the important people i 
[ Berryman’s life: we hear plenty fca 
: nonentities and half-acqualntum 
| but very little from the Lowells tW 

* Bellows who were his constaat WaA 
| Haffenden’s book contaia ■ 

, photographs, a measure, no doubt, d 
I the Berrymnn estate’s opptBlikiaioi 

Nor, irritatingly, does it tells isvfa 
that famous beard made Its fa 
appearance, a sad oversight, forwi 
Its emergence (in the mid-JHM 
coincidea with that of ’’bushy-Uw 
Henry and is evidence of Bernaat 
identification with his hero. Ill lbs 
kind of visual detail which the book,t 
impressively thorough aboul bod 
sales, bunk balances, dates 4 
addresses, is finally short of-raliwj 
if Haffenden preferred that ourlni 
of Berryman should remain sip 
fuzzy with legend. "It should be 
mentioned without bathos", he life 
of Berryman's third marriage, H 
“the family took meals together 3* 
nny regular family; Benya* 
particularly liked goose for Sw 
dinner." Clearly, for Haffendeij ibis 
bathetic, or lie wouldn’i have both#* 
to implant the notion in the finlpta 
Certainly he never feels it cecesuyto 
banish tlie ghost of bathos iii relatk«» 
Berryman’s affairs with, sludeabr : 
alcoholism, drug-taking ana Frsw® 
self-analysis - mis Is all part of !“ 
received myth of the poet and it w , 
needs no apology. Perhaps tat » 
another way of saying that fwj* 
his pioneering and fact-ftwf' 
Haffenden in the end subscribe? i 
rather conventional view of Ws subjw- 

Five years ago, when the bdoMy 
written, this might not have mitwe* 
Berryman’s reputation was non* 
high and he still seemed very w® 
with us. But already Interest seegj 
be flagging: his works arenofcbpg i 
easy to find in bookshops; ™ 
barometer of literary reputation 
university library issue ticket: iufP 








HtVolvinB; ' ^ towell ".= 

^eprnMicjf material, muchof ifffii- 1 -; : ^ ! v . ■ SS , Wb M ? 


'' (for Gavia Rw^rf) 

'j, :• .•? 

™ triosaie of a RuisUlq Salad 
t Gleamed fo iu bowl - 
. Aprhi fofo ; 

L? d <Iuge, Low«ll . ‘ 


Iff 

4i 


■s 1 . ' frpm the aarn^ prlvat^ di^Hes whfch i ■' ' I ■ chlc des P“fe. ; 

■ publication • i . ■ S?° s 


that students are turning to ^ 

. instead; in classrooms, the 
depressingly obvious, nase 
made against Benyman* 
absorption", ‘Immaturtfr.vjg 
'’unpleasant trpatment or 
Competitive as he ^ jjr 
posthumous reputation, 
would be appalled to think ho« 
his star has faded, how be js 
being slipped into tne ^eatep?^ 
minor American ecceiitncs, »■! IT 

with say, E. E. CUmmings-JJ^ 

unduly humble posidon 
who wrote the Dretint 
Berryman is to be read widely ' 
enthusiasm in another ten 
it will take something d' 

two such sympathetic 'ao'mgF^ 
John Haffenden :and Ellceti 
b^vo prodded here. : ■ ; ' 

Josenh f'hfnri'in 


II -l ir 1 ;■! f.ttl 

about a friend 6f abbul imjj'm 
alien to me as if Was to 
shared Pascal's vjew thet fe 




shared Pascal 
baissable"* yel 
to uphold the 
ponnte arid It 
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ANCIENT GREECE 


TLS OCTOBER 29 1982: 


From polis to philosophy 

. . a .„« n ij the ex P lanat| on. Thus ihc stage was set for the without much explicit discussion of 

Malcolm SchOIlClu Durkh • ear ^ owes n? u 9 b to the desacralizalion of knowledge about the methodological issues. 


Jean-PikRRB Vernant 
T he Origins of Greek Thought 
144pp. Methuen. £9.95. 

04ft 34310 4 


r\ 1-1 ' mm Wi niiuniwuxv uuuui lllti 

Durkheimian speculations of natural world, and so for philosophy: 
Vernant s teacher, *«•««■ a»».i »u/:,u »l_ — -L_ r . . r . *, 


Gernet, "With the Milesians, the origin and 


Dues Vernant mean to diagnose the 

takes a mainly diachronic "fo™: ordering^ 'of i^SATSE cause. . or the main cause of the and 

Greece in the late Bronze Age was took th! form of an explkitlyp^d m“erialctdt U rcof 8 l£S V irhl8 

tn X 10 * 1 fort l fi F d Problem to which an answer must be f aclor nroDitious to its occurnnc? prepared the way for philosophy there, 

Kiss a | w h !=n formed the foots of the supplied without mystery, an answer pSabsh^dwMres if the tSire Efe an ° whose absence in other cities, 

c ?f tim . un,t,es under gauged to human intelligence, capable Mi rfe despite their thoroughly political 


very special concatenation 
circumstances in Miletus (eg, 
prosperity, its mercantile < 
confidence, its proximity to 


proximity 

East, the flourishing literary and 
material culture of Ionia) which 


Vernant and ms Parisian associates 
Pierre Vidal-Nacauet and Marcel 
Ditienne, mostly devoted to 


^^^ssissii s^Bii’vSisra^^ °ys, 

lh? h «;T^ t dm^ Wer t h fthem0na 7 h f at fbe very existence of philosophy: and avoids this pluralistic approach. He century on, as a perfect instrument of 
SiJEZ£? y -.“iSaS appcan ,to be commi.ttS '« strong lh= public, ocular values of .ha poli,. 


Qieek culture and society. Hero, later cosmic order. Vlastos has shown, ihc Milesians SSaUhesis ’ aitofaTmuchofthebool 

!L^ d day is ,h vU n n.’s m t. a°n V d •«- the coliapse of .he J*- 

ffiwtlloQk ‘ Lesorlelnesde la pensie Mycenaean Kingdoms there gradually th S^IfiKS CC Jh2 social ex P lanation « both necessary 

iSna' K£r a ^ grew up a novef form of community, “JLriS. SH and sufficient for understanding (he 

SSSL2^dSJSS!Suahm dre Gr«k polis. whose advent in the “"P* JSift!i 2SE phenomenon he is concerned with. 

74. “hoslos fsecularl’’ d 56) eighth century bc constitutes a decisive ^^^ l ^ b ®^ badmadethebuman Whatcverlhemeritsofthisposltion.it 

32 has IMS cSS id’ one of ev " lt in the Wslory of Oreek thought. world « c05m0s ■ has resulted here in an account of the 

riwnirtst stimulafina and thouehtful Declsions aud deliberations on matters Since 1962 Vernanl’s theory has origins of Greek thought which will be 


elegance and power or its argument 
may now become more widely Known 
among an English-speaking readership. 

“The [Mycenaean! King’s disap- 
pearance prepared the way. 


or permanent central market, where all been accorded a long and sophisticated 
who had a full share in the life of the defence by Geoffrey Lloyd in his 
city debated matters of public concern Magic, Reason and Experience, 1979. 


uoes vernant explain wny 
philosophy should have begun in (of all 
Greek cities) Miletus a little after 600 
bc and continued to flourish there and 
virtually there alone - so far as we can 


Isolation and reconstruction we call the 
Dark Age of Greece, for two 
interdependent innovations: the 

institution of the city-state and the 
birth of rational thought. ’’ What 
Vernant offers is a political and 
soda! explanation of the emergence 


me tnese, in oiigarcnies. Uontlicts between increasing interest among historians 
:wo the rich ana the poor in the nascent and archaeologists. I shall ask one or 
the polis led to religious ferment, which in two elementary questions about the 
the turn led to radical, secularized thought explanatory properties of Vernant’s 
hat - best seen in the poems of Solon - onginal statement of the theory, which 
ind about the political order and the he presents for the most part in the 
nee bourgeois virtues needed to sustain it. more attractive form of a history. 


From success to failure 


Mary Ltfkowitz 

Kevin Crotty 

Som aid Action: The Victory Odes 
o/Pindar • ■ 

173pp. Johns Hopkins University 
Press. £11.25. 

080182746 8 


general function of the odes and some Pindar's 

of their principal themes. His method occasionally straightforward, and a 
is to summarize certain odes, and tc considerable proportion of any poem is 
discuss sections from others along with concerned with the present 
passages treating similar themes from achievements of patron ana poet. 


nlf nsk nnp nr in lhe "unleashing" of Greek science 
Mis nhnnt ihf* on lts «®reer. Presumably he believes 
nf Vprnnnt’c tbc question about Mflelus is too 
theorvThich P" 1 ™ 11 * to be of vital help in 
1st nart'in the explaining the phenomenon he Is 
nf V hSnnf concerned with. He certainly needs to 
01 a msiory, believe something like that, for iff this 
very specific question b the right way 
to begin tackling Vernant’s larger 
question, then nis general social 
explanation is no longer of the 
adequate form, since it points to Lhe 
narratives are only condition of the polls in general, not of 
straightforward, and a one or more particular poleis. I do not 
‘ ofanvDoem is see how - » v «n the paucity of the 


discuss sections from others along with concerned with the present 
passages treating similar themes from achievements of patron ana poet, 
other Greek literature, thus providing Also, what makes the poems exciting is 


me puDtic, secular values of the polls. 
He discusses in this context the book of 
Anaximander, which was very likely 
the fiTst muse book ever written by a 
Greek. That achievement illustrates 
the dangers of supposing that the origin 
of Greex philosopny can be more than 
very inadequately explained by any 
theory. However vigorous public 
debate In sixth-century Miletus 
may have been, and however well 
entrenched the use of writing for 
legal codes and official records, or for 

n , it needed an inspired Individual 
e the step (still obscure in its 
intentions) of writing a philosophical 
treatise In prose; thus inventing genre 
and medium and mode of transmission 
at a single blow, and simultaneously 
creating the possibility of a tradition of 
philosophizing. It is as startling a leap 
forward as that made by the 
monumental poet of the Iliad when he 
conceived the idea of a massive epic, 
built from traditional oral materials, 
which yet could never be sung in a 
single night or at a single festival. In 
speculating on the origins of Greek 
thought we need the concept of the 
genius, or more generally of the 
freedom and creativity of the 
individual, as well as the Durkheimian 
strategies which are so deftly and 
see now - given tne paucity ot tne persuasively employed in Vernanl’s 
evidence - Vernant can know enough 1 masterpiece of popular exposition , rich 
to be confident that it was not some In information and insight. 


the reader with the background he not so much what Pindar says, which 

* ,UM “ , cannot be counted on tQ know or to cap sound conventional or even banal 

173pp. Johns Hopkins University l 00 k up. in summary, as how be says Jt. Grotty 1 * 

SaSjSj For example. Olympian 1 , the ode to d !?^ 

- — -■ which Gerber devotes a whole book, is Jjfi r!5Sr 

discussed briefly by Crotty in several r C }^L tn^nonoSm^lf 

Ewn the ancient Greeks trad difficulty different contexts. He uses the central dofSs ^thTmake £r's 

With Pindar’s poetry. Not long after his myth of the poem lo describe the “Jg. 1 

death, stories were told aW his relation between action and jSaUvto rtofCalra 

lYinmi: Hint ~U. mfrlhi.Hnn nnrf ntfir tn hutmte how SpeaKS - ironiC filly to US - Ol L«im 


Ewn the ancient Greeks had difficult) 


names and places and to offer S particular express in 

Interpretations, often fanciful, of the Olympian 1. Action and retribution, “ i' h 5f h8 7Sent ,,B ' 
relevance and meaning of unfamiliar like culture and nature, praise and Pushes the nrol t . . 
allusions and phrases. None the less, blame, both complement and Crotty should be commended for 
these ancient critics could assume that supersede one another, not only in having tried to go beyond the narrow 
their readers knew evervdav Greek Pindar’s victory .odes, but in the concerns of much recent scholarship, 

and _ ' . J . • .. . n I 1 *L- Ffi.j J nnd (a* ArinranifaHtiA nn thfl DfaPt 


and had some basic understanding of Odyssey and the Iliad, and finally in and for concentrating on the larger 
ancient Greek religion, along with a Aeschylus’ Oresteia. The theme of ethical issues raised by the odes: he 

general knowledge of the main facts of man’s original close ties with the gods justly reminds us that Pindar s 

chronology and geography. But and their dissolution goes back to the audiences learned from his poetry how 
“itorpfeters of Pindar today ,eroedally myth of the Golden Age In Hesiod, and to confront extraordinary Success and 
•In America, cannot assume that non- survives in Aristotle's analysis of the the ultimate failure of human 
specialist readers will know anything political purposes of friendship. enterprise. But as it stands Song end 

1 ^ rr Action is more about Pindar’s world 
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A. N. Wilson v 

WISE VIRGIN 

"A. N. Wllson’a plotting is ingenious blit convinoing. Beyond 
that, what 1 a most striking is his skill at creating characters in a 
few words of description and/or dialogue . , . Wise Virgin is a 
marvellously funny book, ns well as managing to encompass 
serious concepts of love and affliction, faith and aridity, 
innocence and experience. 1 1 Anthony TA weito, Observer 

“The ingenuity of his plotting, his quirldsh imagination and • 
the unobtrusive exactness with which he explores his themes 1 J 
of self-destruction, redemption, iriziocence and experience, 
are all admirable . . . Mr Wflson's humour criaoklea wickedly." 

' Janies Elliott, Sunday Telegraph 

“A splendid novel. . . He has a cruel and very cutting, donnish 
sort of humour and a complete grasp of English, able to make . .. 
all sorts of jokes, . 1 He also knows about people . . . none of : 
hie characters is wooden or Stereotyped. His‘ portrait bf the 
blind scholar’s teenage daughter js fin exceptional piece of [ 
writing,” . - 5faniay fleyno/ds, Punch ., ; 
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accentuated by the fact that both men 
were sincerely convinced of their own 
rectitude but unfortunately disagreed 
fundamentally over their objectives. 

One of Merriman 's most notable 
qualities was his almost prophetic 
vision of the impact of events upon the 
future. He was probably the first to 
recognize that the discovery of gold in 
the eastern Transvaal - before the 


fit men to d P J 50 ' even ™ fl temporary basis, in the years leading up to Union was 
W r°. U »! d Pf r T anen ^ harm ,he P° sltlon not surprising. What was not equally 
^hdr obiee«S« ° f ^ ^ WOrkers “ foreseeable was his success in carrying 

, J It is over Mcrriman’s attitude opinion with him in his campaign 

ans most notable towards the black population that to ensure that the colony's colour-blind 

almost prophetic Lewsen's biography throws so much T frai ) chise would survive the Act of 

of events upon the more light than did the edition of his Union - For, like Milner, Merriman 
Jbably the first to letters. Considerable space is devoted was aware font foe British 

liscovery of gold in to his campaign on behalf of black co ' on ' sts conceded nothing to the 

raal - before the people’s rights, a campaign which met Boers in their distrust of the Blacks, 
.and- would result with some sinnificant irinmnhc hut 


■_ V ~ ivn imaiy ■„ f- c J — . *-*■©*■*■«• whs tne surest 

in forming and expressing your ™ .l 0 ?* L?° u . th Africa - and something the dominant positi 
opinions. ... In short your tongue is *?*. worse !s going to happen -South civilization in South 
your worst enemy and you must learn ij"™* “ t0 lose Eng and and all expediency was not th 

In mirh if " U . that Ennland mranc m it " fr * 1.1 ■ 1 . V . 


Africa. 


Lewsen’s account, Jan Hoftneyr, the 
leader of the Cape Dutch, denied some 
years later that he had suggested any 
increase in the qualifications. Instead 
he attributed the suggestion to James 
Rose Innes who, according to the 
evidence produced by Lewsen, was 
strongly opposed to any change. 
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Finance, nnd its last Prime Minister, 
bore his friend no rancour, but he did 
not mend his ways. More rhnn a dozen 
wars Inter Lord Crewe, Secretary of 
Stale for the Colonies at the time of 
i African unification, who 
admitted to liking Merriman, thought 
him prickly nnd impulsive and 
described him at the age of nearly 
seventy as an enfant terrible. Currey 's 
criticism explains why there were so 
many who admired Merriman ’s talents 
but shied away from his invective. 
Memman s response to it accounts 
for the numbers of those who loved 
“ r ^ loyalty, his steadfastness 
and his integrity. 

Phyllis Lewsen has spen t many years 
“.ft scholarly study of Merrlman’s 
political career. Her biography of him 
hears vntness to her deep 
understanding -of the man and of the 
■ Important period of South -African 
hlstoiy in which he played such a 

mliiwP 1 ! As ^ er nwt-volume 

iSSH 3 Gunman's papers she has 
reference to ■ his 
family life. This may have resulted In 
an undue emphasis upon the more 
aggressive side of his character. But 
politics were his life, and life is what 


SfdbKS ra « ar pounds as Smuts fMo^WiZrelo sure is 
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concerns the biographer. The author 

sfiwl y »!r pre ? es -? ier °P ln fori. of her 
shaJ^ nf 1 , ev Wence - in the 

Shape Of MerHmnn't i 
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correspondence, the comments of his A cartoon from the Rand 1 
" S wK? the c0 1 lumns of the goo* reviewed here) show 

^? tchful and rarely impartial Parliament scourging 1 his 
■ GSfpw anJ arsha i e ? ^j 1 * 1 «rupulous treated them less savagely. 
fairness and speaks for itself, be found dining amiably 

' having a 

I 1 ? 18o9i spanned more than half ' :■.■ 

Sn^tWA^^ , an , era In Which npv ■ . t : • 
South Africa was involved in a number I h A / i \ r 

iT n^ a L. White A -P-V UllV 
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distrust , of the colonies : and or all — 4- 
oolomal institutions" into a South _ , ' v ' ■ 
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particularly in the earlier part of her 
cook. She does not seem Wholly to 
recognize that British ministers were 
not as accurately informed about 
events and attitudes in South Africa as 
she herself is or, indeed, as were some 
of the South African political leaden, of 
the day. Even the latter were not 
always dear, and did not always wish to 
be clear, about the views of their 
opponents or of the British 
government. The Earl of Carnarvon, 
tor example, was not a vengeful man, 
even when his plans for federation 
foundered - as he believed - on the 
shoals of South African selfishness nnd 
stupidity. Nor can one doubt his 
sincerity in thinking that if the 
confidence of the Whites in South 
Afnra was to be restored nnd the 
| ! e ,S of 1110 “Ionics guaranteed, 
something more positive was needed 
than the continuing presence of 

kS P ww! A Oration imposed 
by Whitehall may not have been the 
answer, but after the panic reaction of 
me Natal colonists to Chief 
Langalabilele s minor resistance, and 

JLST the reported fears of the 
iransvaal settlers concemina the 

Mc?eta™^ hlef t S ? kUkll,li * ,he C ° Ioniltl 

SSon an5d ° ty WHS nQt Wllhout 

Af P n Mger's, objectives in South 
^for® the outbreak of war 
Lewsen is dear and uncom- 
promisingly succinct: “It was British , 

P22JLEJ .^ ,e * n u ° l *5° acquisition of > 
• UiUander citizenship, for which Milner - i 


s was battling. " sh* « 
y h /mself: ‘‘wlrisariS,^^. Hi 1 
g all , and if we succeed we 
J this nightmare for ewr -^ 

! contrast.aftercreditingMer: 
f an awareness of indilSB lL- 

J ond historical compSSSf^ 
i prevented him from 

5 doctrinaire Hobsonian ovS® 1 1 
of the Boer War, shehSte 
an uncharacteristically S& 

; 

I Mi^t«oH n heUnbno&^ 

, greatly though he covetedXS 
I However sound his judgSS 

be oyer many issues; heeSS 
convince enough people thaihJJ 
nght Like MHner he siS«! 
watch-tower and saw the iSfefte 
Unfortunately, and again asE 

M,ln ®[* those who did not iS 
the watch-tower could not 5 
the wider vision provided 
vantage-noint. In one vital”™ 
too, Merriman’s- Judgmem^ 
seriously at fault. Lwwbbb J 

gSf® Ia? 16 w ^ ds * "HereUedTc, 
South African identity that bob 
developed.” It is an a 
epitaph for Merriman and 
Africa. Self-interest, racial prejnfo. 
even sincerely held ideals - wai fas 
which could divide as effective)? i 
they could unite. Merrimin U 
proclaimed his political creed in St 
when he wrote to Smuts: "Surdybi 
men 'politics’ are not the mean*, to 
are themselves the highest d:o 
politics which centre themselvesonk 
dreary wrangles of the ins and o «bh 
the politics which aim at miklHi 
smnll city great, and at raising fc 
whole life and character of emrds 
in the community.” Unfortunatfyfr 1 
ins and the outs preferred to 
wrangles and did not find them dm) 
Even the discussions* and dtta 
lending up to Union, in itU 
Memman played such a heroic pa, 
were proof of that. {h - 

Dr Lewsen's biography brings! 
foe full flavour of her Subject,! 
bnllinnce, his arrogance, fe 
impulsiveness, his foresight, i 
generosity, his obstinacy, his daf 
sightedness, his prejudices and i 
remarkable grasp of economic ta* 
nnd it places him in a clearly deGri 
historical context. In her preface U 
author writes that the present bookai 
shortened version of a TulleryrartO* 
wonders, with some admiration,^ 
could possibly have been added w} 
would not detract from so » 
rounded an account. 
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colonial institutions" into a South „ v ...' — 

African statesman, jealous of his Pi Pearce’s title 

’ f P “ n i r L sautonom y- of his Jte? r ®- ,tor h,m - th * 


of concessions, and so “signlftM 
hastened” the emergence of pofr 1 
African nationalism. . 

By his forcefully, argued ittj 
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pretation of the Colonial 
Pearce has made an Wip«™ 
contribution to the study of the w* 
empire. Bui studies centred «*j* 
activities of a single Depart^®: 
limitations as. well as mend, w 
impact of the Cold War hwdly.WjJJ 

In lh!c hnnlM vmt (hfl flWI-fw* 
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tSftrtj; . .Colony ministry, of 

.. including' Merriman, .and waged ‘ P n 
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war. Though these . event* 3*. HP ? nia L P 


impact ot the cold war narmy 
in this book; yet the ortr-rgJJ 
to Accra wras certainly also mww 
by conclusions drawn from tW 
Slovakia and Malaya, m JJ 
subsequent drive fordiseng^«n^ 
fearof allowing ComrourtTd 
to take hold. rnie-Frendi, 
conflict with tne RDA.ia Ifcajj. 
Coast, were highly dubkw* «jt‘ 
whether this was the.corred in«¥*' 

Again; there is 
consideration of whalconoey 
interests were considered to peajg 
in African colonies. A very ■ 
investigation of private 
Labour Ministers 
(including Attlee and 
indifferent or hostile to ^ e /S[5 . 
while others (like B^vJn a^M 

reBardert.^narthfirahiD' aiam*®?iS" 


!~psychof 

J owijpla 
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regarded “partnership aa am|iW^ 

reinforcing Britain's - own e<^ 

recovery. Yet : Dr. Pea«*r 
trating his attention ® 
di scions within thoCoJS«5S 
Tails to emphasize the signlfr^i^ 
in development policy v 
group broughUppurin 
doUprerisfsof (947.? 
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In this little book, Helen Fisher neatly 
sums up much currently received 
opinion on the origins of human 
stouality and the family. Her sources 
are (a) current studies of female 
sexuality, (b) current speculative 
theories of the evolution of human 
behaviour, (c) studies of other 
primates, (d) .the fossil record. Her 
book is a bit like a popularized version 
of Nancy Tanner's On Becoming 
Human reviewed in the TLS on Apnl 
9, 1982), containing essentially the 
same Ideas, and the same feminist bias. 

Dr Fisher is, however, more 
emphatic than Dr Tanner about 
woman's rampant sexuality. Her first 
chapter is entitled “Sex Athletes” and 
b about women: The human female is 
capable of constant sexual arousal. She 
Is physically able to make love every 
daf of her adult life. . .. She can make 
love whenever she pleases”. And while 
the male orgasm is dismissed in a 
paragraph, the female equivalent gets 
several pages. Thus it is that Dr Fisher 
sets out her question: why are women 
so sexually able? 

The Idss of oestrus in our species 
certainly calls for explanation. At first 
sight (literally) the disappearance of 
outward signs of sexual receptiveness 
might be thought to be a disadvantage 
in the mating quest. How then coula it 
h?ve evolved? The explanation 
currently favoured by Dr Fisher 
(though not without its critics) has to 
do with a change of mating strategy 
ihai.can pnly be understood if we 
wcept certain other hypotheses about 
early hominid evolution. 

.-i •I'li.i •, 

The scenario is based on our 
ucestors on the plains of Africa 
developing the earliest known hominid 


specialization: bipcdalism. We know 
from fossils such as “Lucy" that upright 
gait was the first evolutionary step 
towards man. Rightly, therefore, 
anthropologists have asked why this 
odd way of moving should have arisen , 
what its advantages would have been. 
Lovejoy, Tanner and others have 
suggested that the biggest single 
advantage was the liberation of the 
upper limbs for carrying. Our nearest 
relatives, the quadrupedal apes, do not 
carry anything very much in their 
hands. Occasionally chimpanzees will 
carry sticks for termite fishing, or 
stones for opening hard nuts, or fruit 
for eating in a safe place nearby. But 
they are not designed for travelling 
long distances carrying food or other 
objects. They cannot straighten their 
knees and so cannot walk in the 
characteristic striding gait of man, nor 
run bipedally with anything like human 
competence. 

The ability to carry efficiently might 
seem a far cry from female sexual 
athleticism, but the argument manages 
to bridge this gap. The object of 
carrying was to amass food, thus 
avoiding the need of our relatives the 
apes to spend the bulk of their waking 
lives foraging. Modern gathering 
peoples such as the Bushmen can in a 
few hours collect enough food for two 
or three days. But this new habit is only 
successful if combined with a 
recognized home-base in which the 
fboacan be safely stored, and a social 
organization based on sharing and co- 
operation. Again, explanation is called 
for, since it is the sine qua non of the 
Darwinian process mat between 
individuals competition rules rather 
than a tendency to share. 

As sDdobiology _ has shown, 
however, a tendency' to share can 
evolve between kin. tne reason is that 
any genes for sharing will be passed on 
if snaring increases the survival 
chances of close relatives. This would 
mean, for instance, that a female 
would be expected to share with her 
sister and brother any food left over 
after feeding her offspring, and could 
expect food in return. Males who bring 
-in surplus food, likewise, should share 
with their siblings. But they cannot 


divert food to their genetic offspring 
since they do not know who ihese arc. 

In this context, assuming that the 
females who can gain access to the 
most reliable food supply will leave the 
mosi offspring, we can expect new 
strategies to arise. The suggestion is 
that those females who made them- 
selves most scxuallv attractive to males 
would out-breed those who were less 
successful, and so gradually any genes 
promoting female sexuality and the 
lengthening of the period of receptivity 
would spread through the species. But 
this would only happen if their 
offspring survived, and this depended 
on their obtaining food from the males. 
Females therefore developed a "sex 1 
contract” with males, giving sex and 
receiving food. Once they had formed 
a lasting relationship with a male, they 
could devote more time to their 
offspring's welfare and, by travelling 
less, do better themselves. Any 
heritable characteristics underlying 
provisioning behaviour in males would 
now be transmitted and spread because 
males would be enhancing the survival 
prospects of their own children and 
their own genes. 

Not only was female receptivity 
extended nght through the menstrual 
cycle, It was also extended into the 
period of pregnancy, and after birth it 


resumed quickly, even if lactation was 
in progress. A female could not afford 


to lose her mate . The pair bond was on . 
In line with Desmond Morris and 
others, Dr Fisher believes that breasts 
were evolved to maintain male 
interest, and to increase female 
sexuality. 

The male, in this scheme, gets a 
scant look-in. He is the object of sexual 
selection. His large penis size is 
woman’s doing. So are his beard, his 
larger body size, and his masculinity. 
True, he is credited with apenchanlfor 
smaller, less aggressive females, but 
that is all. And what does he get out of 
the contract? A few vegetables, to 
reward him after a hard day chasing 
game on the savannas. One can I 
imagine the incipient verbal exchange: 
“Grunt-gnjnt" (It 1 * a jungle out there!) 

- “Ugh-Ugn" (Stoji griping ahd eat your 
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it foduccoient of lust. The 
aphrodisiac ritual is long and complex, 
mainspring is a kind of 
Mctbilionism fa reverse. Desire is 

to mount as .the initially naked 
[huT 5 P ro 8«siveIy clothed until, 
mu forbidden to. touch or speak, and 
mu U it d 1° tbe - fragrant branches of 
gf. ftce s. the condemned couple: 
MmpttoyUy clad, reach simultaneous 
Uf swln. v 

AhUm^ ^^ 0 , 05 . fcguVe in Paul 
255“ s whirlwind cultural toyr this 
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simfi “V 01,1,36 ar >d pari 
semHK? a Li ri^lfzed” man’s sad 
is that rt?lu^y. 8n L an s fevourite image 
Adam^ e Garden of Eden, in which 
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to'd «5f^ fouad knowledge of good 
the ifejted their attention not to 
Of their bodies in 
flakedness of their 
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hSwfartE buLapfqris, which would 
^nSrc5&r«S' e ^ fon^iSbamefali and 
ordl^S^ parts, While the serpent was 
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that 1 'naked 
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actually generate the knowledge of 1 
good and evil. Drawing from 1 
anthropological writings in a way 
which some professionals may find 
cavalier he posits a fundamental 
opposition between "naked" and 
“concealed" societies, with the latter in 
a state of permanent and 
institutionalized exile from their own 
sexuality. The old Polynesians, 
“unconcealed” if not strictly speaking 
naked, represent for him the last true 
Oarden of Eden on earth,- their 
ordered Social relations, geared 
tbwards the maximization of sensual 
pleasure, being the wholesome 
antithesis to genitally repressed 
modernity. 

. Anatomy of Nakedness is a light- 
hearted polemic rather than an 
objective treatise, and those who view 
it in the latter light may find much, to 
criticize. Ableman's survey ' of the 
development of ' clothing ■ J 2 Q&. 

sketchy Arid uhcldar: tni6 parallels he , 
draws between primitive man's- body 
decoration and industrial man’s more 
sophisticated ploys tend to weaken his 
assertions about relative psychological 
' health. Occasionally he seizes on 
examples which are manifestly 
unsuited to support his thesis. Swift is 
made the mouthpiece for his ordered 
century’s fear of: the .naked; body:' 1 
“highly civilized" Swiftmay have been, 
but he was also highly neurotic, • ; 


our ferocity: what we cannot tolerate is 
our sexuality. 

Psychoanalytic man terms voyeur- 
ism and exhibitionism “perversions".: 
Nonsense, says Ableman, . they are 
simply assertions of instinctual 
imperatives, manifesting themselves in 
ways which a perverted society has 
outlawed. His historical survey of 
Western man’s uneasy relationship 
with his body is eloquent and 
provocative, noting desperate gestures 




metaphors for ' the , * body itself, 
devouring the earth and excreting 
consumer products"; ' ."phallus/ 
substitutes, foe griat erect rockets with . ' 
their inbuilt; cosmic , orgasms", • 
Sometimes, however* he take? as «!“. • 
text a truism which can well bear the 
weight of a gejinpn. The damiiedmp ; 
sexual energy Which built thosp ropkets • 

1 might yet help to save us, he suggests, if . 
it Were turned . into , iq$s perverted ; 

, directions.: We flow (fpr example w - : 
wtchjng television) cfreerfauytolerate 


provocative, noting desperate gestures 
like the emergence of defiantly naked 
Christian sects (Paul of Tarsus has a lot 
to answer for) ' and perennial 
tendencies such as the way public baths 
have so often turned into brothels, or 
the way revolutionaty regimes regulate 
styles of dress as a: first priority. ■ 

Two statements by Lord Clark, one 
to the Longford Committee and the 
otfrer at the Beginning of The Nude, are 
analysed with aeya$tatiM clarity in the 
cpafre^.Hfon^er^ 
shows the . absurdity of foe Western 
assumption that. there is a distinction 
to be made, between art and 
pornography, and. He .argues that the 
posed, denatured nude of Western 
tradition .'represents a communal 
failure to regain Contact wlfo the body 
' which that. tradition's religious and- 
political censors frave banished. Naked 
peoples, foe : bbservep. -tend: not- to 
produce naturalistic images: of. the, 
human •>: bddyi. no .matter how 
representational their, images -of flora, 
and fauna: hot having pur obsessjon 
with its surface, tnqyare free to explore 

its'ma^c.and mythic possibihties. 

-Ableman ends wjth a caiidid adcobnt 
of foe weik he spent at a naturist centre 
in France: Analysis of his own and hi* 
wife’s response* leads him to conclude 
-that font way oflife is onjy a safety- 
valve,’ and thet- itr. heralds no real 
change id conscfousnelss.' There, is: no 

seems, is to etolve, towards . that 

ppsitlvevieWQfnUdityiyhich prevailed 
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The peeler’s lot 



1 , ; . ,1 

:llS 


Patrick Shea 

Voices and the Sound of Drums: An 
Irish Autobiography 

308pp. Belfast: BEackstaff. £6.95. 

0 85640 228 1 


The British know few facts about 
Ireland, but among them are these: 
one, that the Catholics are the 
indigenous inhabitants of the country, 
the Protestants the descendants of 
immigrants settled by the English, and 
that ne'er the twain shall meet; two, 
that the English ruled Ireland before 
1921 through a wholly Protestant 
administration; three, that the 
province of Northern Ireland, created 
in 1921, contains a Catholic minority 
which is there entirely against its will. 
As bald statements, all these facts arc 
wrong. 

I am Irish enough to have learnt 
from my own family folklore that 
statements about absolute religious 
divisions should be treated with 
suspicion. Catholic on both sides, I can 
be fairly sure that the Keegans were so 
since the mission of St Patrick. But my 
mother's family Was called Bridgman, 
and her grandmother Hewson, and in 
Limerick, whence the family hailed, 
the Hewsons are Protestant ascen- 
dancy. Moreover, the Bridgmans 
owned land on a scale uncommon 
among Catholics. Yet there was no 
family memory of a Protestant past, 
except for a rumour that the nucleus of 
the Bridgman properly had been 
granted to a captain of that name by 
william III after t he. siege of Li merick 
in the 1690s. "Would they be terrible 

full nunnlnf" a T Imannl. 


‘ been settled a bit thin among abundant 
Catholic neighbours. Their place was 
off the Protestant beaten track. But we 
didn't know and, as most Irish family 
records were burnt in Dublin during 
the Civil War, we probably never shall 

Whatever the facts turned out to be, 
-thev would raise few eyebrows in 
Ireland. The Irish swim in a sea of 
ambiguities, of which the mixed 
Protestant-Catholic family is but one. 
Others concern the role of Catholics in 
the British government of Ireland 
before Partition in 1921, others again 
Catholic attitudes Eo Partition itself. 
Older Catholics remember, though 
they do not tell, that the old Irish police 
force, north and south, was almost 
entirely Catholic, that it retained the 
support of many Catholics up to and 
beyond Partition and that the dubiety 
of the nationalist government's ability 
to maintain law and order after 
Partition caused many Catholics in the 
North to be grateful that they had 
landed up the wrong side of the border. 
This, on the whole, is information that 


tall people?" a Limerick bus conductor 
replied to my enquiries about where to 
alight nearest to my great-aunts and 


uncles (they were, of course, all 
unmarried) on my only visit to them. 
And so they turned out to be. Height is 
notoriously an indicator of religion in 
Ireland: I smelt Protestant genes. It 
Was all veiy puzzling. My mother 
suspected bastardy a long time back, I 
thought the Bridgmans might have 


they keep to themselves. But here is an 
Irish autobiography of which these 
memories are the subject-matter, and 
so an absorbing record of an Anglo- 
Irish relationship which neither 
country can bury. It is also a moving 
and beautifully written book. 

Patrick Shea was bom, the son of a 
,te le C’ \ n County Westmeath in 
1908. "Peelers" - the common speech 
of Ireland is a museum of English slang 
-were members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, the common police 
force of the whole island and the oldest 
in the United Kingdom. It was a semi- 
military force, trained to bear arms and 
sharply divided into officers and men. 
The officers were drawn from the 
Protestant ascendancy. But the men 
were almost entirely Catholic, even 
though enlistment meant accepting a 


sort of internal exile. Exile was partly 
imposed by police policy, which 
forbade men to serve in their hbme 


districts and housed them in small 
barracks apart from the population, 
but partly derived from the fact that 


John Keegan 

it they took orders from the ascendancy, 
is As Catholic impatience for home rule 
e grew at the turn of the last century, the 
y peelers and their families were 
g increasingly set apart, a tendency said 
1 to account for the better school records 
of their children, who lacked for 
playmates. Mr Shea's life certainly 
n bore out this belief, for he was to have a 
f brilliant career built upon outstanding 
i educational success. 

J Yet a peeler might be as nationalist 
I as the next man, at least in the days 
, before nationalism had come to mean 
demand for total independence. Shea's 
[ father certainly was strong for home 
, nile, so much so that the "voices and 
[ the sound of drums” which are the 
, author's earliest memory came from 
[ crowds celebrating the passing of the 
1914 Home Rule Bill at a bonfire 
meeting in the centre of Athlone to 
which nis father had taken him. 

As we watched, exhilarated and a 
little frightened, the discordant 
noises of the crowd began to respond 
to the rhythm of the band buried 
somewhere amongst them and 
suddenly everyone was singing, 
singing with fervour and passion and 
joy, “A nation once again I A nation 
once again / And Ireland, once a 
province, be / A nation once again”. 

The demise of the Home Rule Act 
raises one of Churchill’s “terrible ifs" 
of history. If enacted at once, it might 
have reconciled the Catholic majority 
to the Union for good. But Protestant, 
particularly Ulster Protestant, hostility 
to it prompted Westminster to 
hesitate; and the outbreak of the First 
World War then provided Asquith 
with a convenient pretext to shelve the 
measure until the war was over. 
"England’s difficulty being Ireland’s 
opportunity”, in the traditional 
philosophy of militant nationalism, 
Asquith was not allowed his breathing- 
space. The Easter Rising, or more 
particularly the summary execution of 
Us 1 leaders, made Simi Fein 
("Ourselves Alone") a popular cause, 
and carried that party to victory in the i 
elections of 1918. Shortly afterwards i 


the shooting started and Shea recalls 

• the heavy heart with which he watched 

• his father buckling on a revolver, for 

• the first time in bis service, before 

> proceeding from barracks on evening 

> patrol. 

, Soon the barracks were to be 
fortified all over Ireland, and their 

; little garrisons imprisoned within 
them. The Irish Republican Army, as 
the military wing of Sinn Fein now 
came to be called, had singled out the 
intimidation of the RIC as the most 
profitable aim to pursue in its guerrilla 
campaign - the concept of 
demoralizing the police has now 
entered into guerrilla lore the world 
over - and bit by bit it succeeded in 
driving the constabulary out of the 
remoter districts and began to drive 
individuals out of the force. Shea’s 
father scorned resignation. Despite the 
heart-rending anxieties of his family, 
from which he was separated for long 
periods on detached duty in dangerous 
stations, he soldiered out the campaign 
to the end. 

In the South the victorious 
nationalists then replaced the 
constabulary with their own Garda - 
one of the scraps of revived Gaelic 
which was to catch on - and the old 
peelers took their leave. Some went to 
Britain's new Mandated territory in 
Palestine, where ironically they were 
almost at once to be confronted by 
another movement reeking to recreate 
a language and become a state of its - 
own, “a nation once again". Others 
emigrated to England. But the 
majority “went back to their family 
farms in the South and West, or 
commuted their pensions to buy 
smallholdings''. Their number 
contained, in Shea's memory, “more 
good men than my children or my 
children’s children will meet in any 
company, anywhere" and they “were 
not made to feel unwelcome in the Irish 
Free State”. 

The author feels that his father 
could have gone to live anywhere in 
the country without fear of 
molestation”. The chance of em- 
ployment, and perhaps disenchant- 


sectarianism of post-wWj? 
threatened his children’s future ft 
his own. And Shea quickly 
doubt if he would ever get on jv 
headmaster of his Cbristifn Bm'tW 
school - it had of course tobeffi? 
Brothers, a body as fornSfe 
influence on modern IrelandL 
Fein - so keenly antidpXlS 
discrimination against his bow H 
actually declined to enter t£K 
civil service examinations. TheautSS 
nevertheless insisted on doing 
to the surprise and delight ol now 
more than his header™ £ 
« clerical officer in fc 
Ulster Ministry of Labour in 1926™ 

The second half of Shea's boot 
concerns his life within the service, u 
which he remained until retirement! Is 
a way the story has a greater intrude 
interest than the first, for l! comaim 
much reflection on the nature of 
Northern Irish- society, In which Ha 
own career was to contradict almost all 
assumptions made about It. Thouj* 
remaining a Catholic, and making® 
attempt to disguise his practice of ft* 
faith, he rose steadily through even 
level of the civil service, passu 
eventually into the maiidaJS 
administrative class and retiring as 

K ermnnent secretary of the iSslej 
finistry of Education. 

But, interesting particularly ud 
generally though his public life wu.ii 
is his childhoodand the Troubles which 
remain with the reader. Patrick Shea 
has an Irish pen. It sketches a vanished 
world of tiny and remote towns with a 
pointillist sharpness, rounds in tot 
openness and cheer of Irish faces u 
their own firesides, etches the acerbity 
and passion of peasant politics, abort 
all neatly skewers, one after anothrr, 
the host of contradictions wbU 
compose Irish life. Ireland is a wj 
strange country and ,(t is the WgW 
compliment one can pay Ihe aiithor* 
say that English people, after readin 
his book, wul be more muddled about 
it than ever. 


Administering the war 


Kenneth O. Morgan 

Kathleen Burk (Editor) 

War and the Stale: The 
Transformation of British . 

Gowpimenl, 3914-1919 ' . 

Unwin - £l2:a) - 

Until-quite recently, the First World 
War was treated by historians of 
.Britain, largely in terms of the high 

political, manoeuvring® and. rhetoric of 
Statesmen and diplomats, generals and 
admirals) Increasingly iii Hie, past two 
decades, however, the argument has 
twen Opened ufj , with the impact of.war 
explored |n relation to- social 
economio, cultural and psychological 
ctange. JSow it seem® that the war is 
bcing fouaht over once a sain to r*n*r-» 


Cbriirjesi but Jt Is now, an Appealing one 

piloted as. thpy are,- by. instinct ind 

the 


uium- -in 1 


all those concerned with what Q. M. 
Young termed “the administrative 
temper ’, as well as among that wider 
body of students and general readers 
involved with the . revolutionary 
consequences of the Great War for the 
making of modern Britain. 

_ The book consists of seven chapters, 
five by British scholars, two by 
Americans. Thq. first, by David 
French, considers the "business as 
usual" ethic that shaped the running of 
the way down to the rise, of the first 
coalition government , under Asquith, 
in May 1915 . The author finks' the 
general administrative failures of that 
early period : to false . perceptions 
entertained before I9frj ; about- the 
nature and extent gf a future war. The 
Ana essay, by Peter Cline, considers 
the later stages ofthe war- againstthe 
background of an. intended economic 
offensive against Germany, wrap the 


memoirs. The other two areas 
considered were , more strictly 
demarcated, and left legacies ofa kind. 
The Ministry of Food, well discussed 
by Jose Harris, , bequeathed a 
remarkable panoply of local and 


Waolfon end John Strachey in later 
years. This record ,of achievement - 
mamty the work of Lord Rhondda in 
19U 'vita Some help from’ Beveridge - 
may. be contrasted with Rodney 
Lowe's ■ picture of the Ministry of 
Labour in. 19 16-1 9 which emerges as an 
enfeebled instrument, hedged about 
b y Treasury restrictions and lacking 
rblAtiora ° ^ ian ^ n 8 industrial 

Some ofthe individual chapters here 

Wrl2i«v? d y va,uab fe Points. 
Wrigiey is as lively as ever on the new 

5Sr* ues u of ' tap Ministry, .'of 
Munitions; he provides some useful 


of footnotes, more appropriate to the 
sombre pages of historical journals. 
Indeed, what precisely is gained by 
y°kj, n 8 together these seven specialist 

W coveiS| ^ta little 
general analysis of their findings, Is not 
clear. Some of the authors have, in any 
case.covered much of the ground more 
sAtisfylngly in previous writings. 
Beyond this, the book has limitations 
as a collective enterprise. It is curious, 
tor instance, to have a book devoted to 
the. expansion of the state between 
MW with virtually no 
treatment of either soda! or industrial 
policy. Health, housing and education: 

a&nCIlUlira Anri i, ’ 


ghost in the machine is a . noiabte 
absentee. Wrigley's chapter Is mua 
the most satisfying for his clear linking 
of Lloyd George's work at Munitions 
with his broader political objective* 
and style. 

Elsewhere, to read of anonymons 
officials in the Treasury coping with the 
manipulation of domestic interest rale* 
without guidance from 11 Dovrajos 
Street; to study the War Cabinet W 
1916-18 largely from the bUnk«®J 
(and often misleading) standpoint K. 
Hankey; 


In between, tWo chapters; ope: by Dr 
Wraplf On the Treasury, and one 
by John' Twiner on Cabinet committees 
and,! tho- :Secretapqt, 1 deal with, key 
mechanisms in the. central direction of 
the; goyemfcenjal machine. The other 
three contributions examine depart.' 

SrirWriS d| 0ated duriTlg .wartime. 

: Ministry of MutiMOns.on whkhhe has * 
-written a, distinguished 
all-pervaiiyt ■ 


Burks chapter provides a picmeerine 
S^t : of The^fe °f th0 Treasury"* 
such novel wartime, concerns ' as 
Internationa! finance, and the control 

SSSW'B* P° I,c y- Mwuse of the 
records . of Morgan , Grenfell shdds 

■Anglo-American 

.financial, relations.! 'In' ■ 1915 -ib 
( including 'ahnis purchases). TW 

SS2S! n8 u f ^“taseelri lb havebein 

FranSfris 


U the work of tae CID 


*»«*. ini® is maeea a 
selective treatment of what purports to 
be a revolution in government, a 
revolutlon with the Winter Palace eft 
Unstormed, 

. ‘i ( , 

The book cri« out for more genera! 

juudyste to pull. the threads together. 
Social and , political ideas are ignored. 
There is no treatment of, sty, the 
Vfebbs or Seebohm Rowntree, 

of? P s ar Min 5 d[ sciission 

or j. S. Mill and the Utilitarian view of ‘ 

t b K U i^r rac ^' ^ ,fruitfu11 }' included fir 
iE 2SK ^ Utherland volume in 1972. 
Personalities are - also laroHv 

ralnistor s sucfi as 
Christopher, Addison 4 nd Milner 
receive scattered references, but . 
nowhere js there a considered synoptic ' 
aj^ament qf their role.. Erjd Geddas 
ftndMaclay have walk-On parts. Lloyd 
th?3Ll!^ talflsjargely a wizard In'- 
^ some excellent 

naaes in ■ WrinU.. « ■ cbapCerr ' ' 


(and often misleading) standpoint ri 
Hankey; (o discuss mailppwj 
problems in 1917 without reference jo 
the trade unions; to expound » 
circumscribed a view of the origins w 
the Ministry of Reconstruction; and IW. 

f lide over the events of December 
916, as most of the authors aPi. » 
though they offered only i pnj . 
interruption to the smooth Bow or 
bureaucratic continuitira, ,is 
essential perspective. The, 
handllng of the -context, in j* 1 * 
"decontrol” was conceived^.- 
inadequate. For all tap : pW 
scholarship of these studies,- taere^- 
the convulsive and cataclysmic 
of war on the social, econopuc 
governmental fabric does 
come through. The iraaginallon ^, 
zest of a much more genera o 0011 ^.; 
Arthur Marwick’s . . . 

somewhat lacking. In compreneo^J. 
Mi at the : war . really 
administration, like. patnbtUmj:? 
enough. . •' : 

Groom Helm have r^ntly;pub||^:. 
a col I et linn of ten es&avs. Whlat .rv.. 
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Corruption personified 


stride Collinson 

Roger Lockybr 

Buckingham: The Life and Political 
Career of George Villiers, First 
Duke of Buckingham 1592-1628 
506gj). Lo^ngrean. £14.95. 


moclSm^hrn^ TenM !^ ,,lan5l rance of ihe House of difficulties by throwing his only true 

£n?i hk himself Commons of June 17. 1628. which friend io the wolves, and it is a nice 

and we woSderlfnw hi ? , [ rihu,ed a . H th e evils of the time to question whether in the end he would 

Lord nTah^ ; the , . ex « 55ive of ,h ^ duke of have been forced to sacrifice “Stecnic" 

:..7' Buckingham and the abuse of that ns he abandoned Strafford in 164 1, if 


and we wonder how he and his father, “the ext 
Lord Burghley, managed it. But Bucking 
Hurstfield's judgment was that Cecil's power '! 
passion for personal advancement, ,■ . 

although sometimes pursued by T i,J ' ' 
dubious means, was more than 


I'ouicomprendre rendirds indulgent. 
The career of Buckingham has never 
before been explored with Ihe 


Felton's dagger had not struck first. 

Yet. according to Lockyer. 
Buckingham was much more than a 


The tote Joet Hatfield once wrote an «£££% ‘STtt’WS 


Problem”. Tne title was meant to 
suggest not that members of the 

n.Afocetnn sr» mrtrp than 


And what of George Villiers. Duke 


historical profession are more than 0 f Buckingham, the real cause of 
oidinarily prone to worldly temptation Cranfieid's difficulties, to whose 
but that the definition and evaluation “eminent merit" the fallen Bacon 
of corrupt political practice poses dedicated his Essays, which included 


an overtly antagonistic purpose, his 
identification with his subject is almost 
bound to lead in a sympathetic 
direction and. in the case of a vilified 
figure like Buckingham, into an 


him into his bed) u man of energetic 
ability who got things done and who 
sincerely sought for a reform nf the 
king's business: a commander who 
almost Cromwell-like admired 
“diligent, honest and sufficient 
captains", deploring the slothful, 
negligent, mutinous and insufficient. 


exercise in rehabilitation. Con- and who thought it no irony to have a 

XX. I iwiImib. 1 . : ..I P I .! I 


problems for the historian of peculiar an essay “Of Deformity" where we find sequently, Mr Lockyer’s impressive royal ship 
complexity. Moral judgment, a faculty reflections on the theme of corruption study reads as a contribution to the Reformation 
licit Hu 


arruptic 
of Ceci 


named “Continual 
In religious policy. 


empathy with the conditions mid ant j 0 f th e monarchy itself became sense of inexorably advancing have taken steps to contain the 

values prevailing m alien societies. For endemic. In the perspective of constitutional crisis, and explaining ecclesiastical advupcement of the 

a modern public servant (in Whitehall traditional historiography. Bucking- tae political conflicts of the age in Annininn tendency which was later to 

if not in Lagos) to accept gifts and ham stands as the personification of terms of honest misunderstandings wreak so much havoc. Buckingham 

nn n E/'olff cn Inman nc In .1 1 ... ... . N ... . e 1 , ■ 1 . r 1 


favours on a scale so lavish as to that degeneration, the corruption of occurring within a -malfunctioning was also an enlightened patron of much 
outweigh more legitimate incomings is t jj e a g e consisting not so much in his political system. that was admirable in seventeenth- 

corruption. Not necessarily so in conduct as in his very existence. How i n summary. Lockvcr's case for the century civilization: the discriminating 

rmidnfadnMi.ripnMirv P.no Innrl Hau/. j *1 ■ • - « — . . J T*:*:... — i f r:_. «. ■ 


seventeenth-century England. How- the historian defend the 

ever, the seventeenth century appointment as Lord Admiral of a 

MniMnraii it uirnna For n iiinnp to _.J_n . ... I 1 


considered it wrong for a judge to stripling 
accept a bribe and in 1621 the Lord nothing 
Chancellor, Francis Bacon no less, was 
removed from office for this offence. 

But Bacon’s corruption was not out of 
the ordinary and nor did he fall simply 
because he was corrupt. In such cases, 
charges of “corruption” were political ■ 
devices and weapons. 

In an exchange between Professor 
Hurstfield and Menna Prestwich, the 
biographer of the Jacobean financier 
ana politician Lionel Cranfield, the 
question at issue was whether the 
problem could be eased by 


stripling of twenty-seven who knew which Ihe favourite art 
nothing of naval affairs and whose to his character, whicl 
meteoric rise owed less to his unproven courteous. The Dukt 
administrative and political talents and loyal to the very e 
than to a pretty face and the capacity to own kindred. But he w. 
afford James I certain private reconcile his enemie 
consolations? Why should a mere Howards and later 
favourite, still only thirty and with little Pembroke, gestures 
claim on the nation's gratitude, have admittedly more 
been enabled, at royal and public cavalier. There is nc 
expense, to lay out at least £50,000 Buckingham sought t 
(millions in modem money) on the rivals or to supplant a 


Ian defend the defence of Buckingham can be purchaser of Titians and Tintorettos, 
ord Admiral of a summarized as follows. The hostility J. he enc °u Niger of John Tradescant's 
?-seven who knew which the favourite aroused owed little botanical innovations, the originator of 
affairs and whose i 0 his character, which was open and S ood English bloodstock. He even 
less to his unproven courteous. The Duke was generous spent £450 on Arabic manuscripts for 
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and loyal to the very extremities of his 
own kindred. But he was also careful to 
reconcile his enemies, notably Ihe 
Howards and later the Earl of 
Pembroke, gestures which were 
admittedly more prudent than 
cavalier. There is no evidence that 


good tngnsn Dioodstock. He even 
spent £450 on Arabic manuscripts for 
the Cambridge University Library. 

Nevertheless. Lockyer cannot deny 
that in his last years Buckingham was 
the most hateef man in England, the 


and politician Lionel Cranfield, the purchase and furnishing of two great 
question at issue was whether the London houses, a mansion in the 
problem could be eased by country and other property, all in a 
distinguishing between corrupt and single year? How could it make sense 
relatively incorrupt individuals. Was for Buckingham, without previous 


Pembroke, gestures which were object both of fierce parliamentary 
admittedly more prudent than vilification and of the mutinous sailors 
cavalier. There is no evidence that who smashed his coach to smithereens 
Buckingham sought to annihilate his and violently invaded his private 
rivals or to supplant all other factions quarters. Assassination was a very 
and connections. But in so far as his unusual fate for early modern English 
power was disproportionate (and in politicians. Why was the Duke so 
financial terms his fortune was no unpopular? Lockyer believes that most 
greater than Cecil's before him or of the answer lies in the war against 
Strafford's later) two explanations are Spain and France for which England 


achment? Bacon and Cranfield factions on . which political : stability 


English counterpart of Olivares and 
Richelieu, or at least aspired to that 


combined 


2 years later? Lockvcr’s explanation that 
2 Buckingham haa built a good pence- 
J time navy seems irrelevant to the 
" epoch of the Thirty Years’ War. To be 

• sure. England's military capability was 

• hamstrung at every point by chronic 
ensh-flow problems, and without doubt 

a (he immediate blame for (his financial 
e tourniquet lay with the bloody-minded 
d parliamentary classes who demanded 
k war in support of the international 
c Protestant cause while having no 
o conception of its cost, still less the 
e inclination to meet it. 

0 Ultimately, under pressure from Ihe 
d more persistent and expensive 
rt hostilities of the late seventeenth 
4. century, success would he found 
it. through a greater measure of public 

a accountability and responsibility. Until 
ial that reform was brought about, 
y. "corruption" was the word which the 
id tax-paying classes and their 
ar parliamentary - representatives were 
ly obliged to use to express their 
ie dissatisfaction with the misapplication 
le of public money by those entrusted 
to with its expenditure. And on the 
m evidence of this book, Buckingham 
:h was inenpabte of transcending such 
i- ''corruption". Nor, to be fnir, should 
ig we expect such transcendent virtue of 
s. him. 

• If this admirable book is not quite a 
masterpiece it is because Locxyer's 

!n sympathy for his subject leads him to 
3r dodge the complexities and even 
Contradictions of character in a man 
iy who cut the penrl buttons off his suits in 
as order to finance naval expenditure 
ie from his own pocket; and who then 
ry spent £ 10.000, tne cost of maintaining a 
rs regiment for six months, on equipping 
ns His own luxurious entourage for the He 
te de R6 expedition. Lockyer has tried to 
ry make Buckingham a credible figure 
sh whom we could question on the merits 
so of his policies if he were to hold a press 
»t conference tomorrow. But is it helpful 
ist to iron out the moral nmbivalence of a 
nd man io whom James l fust made illicit 

1 in love and then dedicated, at 
;tic Buckingham's own request, his 
s it Meditations upon the Lord's Prayer! 
tor Or. .of rife aph (finely, affectionate- 
of husband wfio amtosi bdcathe the queen 


poDitc interest to private ends, then it is 
not apparent tnat either man was 


Set in Scotland 


historical verdict has endorsed the of the royal family who in his letters 

addressed James I as “Dear Dad". The 


station. Moreover Ihe Duke's unlaue persistently and disastrously wrong in 
status was that of an adapted member ways that Mrs Thatcher and Mr Notl 


Julia Briggs 

Arthur Melville Clark 

Murder Under Trust or the Topical 
Mwbeth: and other Jacobean 
Matters 

195pp. Edinburgh: Scottish 
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following is typical: “Shakespeare 
proclaims in play after play his 
profound reverence for the mystique 
of kingship”. 

Macbeth, it Is argued, reveals 


little ones of the Villiers tribe were said attributing the poli tical deterioration 
to dance up and down the' king’s of the second half of the decade to the inhabit! 
private stairs “like fairies” and were effects of war, Lockyer shares. the. Britain, 
regarded as the royal grandchildren, perspective of Conrad Russell in his Then 
So Buckingham did not so much and English Politics 1621- 


ly" Infold: 1 s' 4 ! war of husband whdaJmoribiscamd trieftiieeo 
operations . . which Wert t of France’s lover a nd who had lo be 
and disastrously wrong in . warned against , the notoriously 
Irs Thatcher and Mr Notl unhygienic whores of Madrid? Such nn 
may have dreamed of in their blncker exotic and Incoherent creHture remains 
moments, earlier this year. . By inaccessible and perffeps indeclphor- 
he political deterioration able by any mild and decent historian, 
d half of the decade to the inhabiting late twentieth-century 


: -m 

■ !H 


private stairs “like fairies” and were 
regarded as the royal grandchildren. 

So Buckingham did not so much 
cancel out ordinary political rivalries as 
distance them from the Crown by one 
remove. Factions still existed, but 


1629 and subscribes to the “functionar 
diagnosis' of the seventeenth -century 
political malaise/ ‘ ' 


Macbeth, it is argued, reveals often for the purpose of competlne for 
detailed knowledge of contemporary the favourite s favour. Sir John Eliot s 
Scottish politics and law. A special parliamentary attacks were at least 
category of the latter punished partly motivated by jealousy of Sir 
“murder under trust”, here regarded as John Coke, whom Buckingham; 
Macbeth’s characteristic crime. .One. entrusted with day-to-day manage- 
condition for this charge was the ment of the fleet. As surrogate 
issuing of an invitation aria subsequent auasimonarch Buckingham also served 


There was nothing inherently nl fault . 
with Buckingham's intentions and 
policies. There is no reason to suppose 
that the "opposition”, if entrusted with 
the same power, would have used It 


And yet Lockyer is not entirely differently, or less autocratically. Ndr 
convincing. He seems to me to did Buckingham’s opponents enjoy a 
exasperate Buckingham's oolitlco! measure of honest public spirit In 


exaggerate Buckingham’s political 
shrewdness and responsiveness, while 
the case for bis administrative 
competence and dedication is never 
made, except by assertion. How many 
hours a month* were spent on paper 


familiarity with a custom tiSiur to under Macbeth ’s root. Duncap . who is, 


a uasimonarch Buckingham also served hours a month were spent on papCT 
ie function of scapegoat, diverting work? We are not told. And if the Lord 
criticism from the person of the Admiral did ’'wonders" for the Navy 


measure of honest public spirit in 
which the Duke ■ was peculiarly 
deficient. The faults of the early Stuart 
polity were not personal but systemic. 
Years later a commentator observed: 
“I remember I was in England when 
the Duke of Buckingham fell, whom 
mativ men thought the cause of all the 


monarch himself. Nevertheless, 
Charles I refused to solve his own 


Admiral did "wonders" for the Navy many men thought the cause of all the 
upon his appointment in 1619, why evils: but those that were of l hat 
were his Ships so unfit for service five opinion did not nod it so afterwards. 


7 • “““ Buiiiciuucs, muic 

arti?fi? s y tii“,®Y ldence th at he had 
actually vaJted that region. His plays 


under Macbeth’s roof. Duncap . who is, . 
rather thoughtlessly invites, himself,, 
but this is explained away, in terms of 


the' play's numerous supposed cuts, so , 
that the uncontaminateo text foduded , 
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Had I read Cod's Grace before Rosh 
Hashana I would have taken the 
opportunity to send Bernard Malamud 
one of the New Year cords I obtained 
from JONAH (Jews Organized for a 
Nuclear Arms Halt), since the novel is 
a postscript to the card’s awful 
warning: "God gave Noah/ The 
Rainbow Sign:/ No more water -J The 
fire next time!" The book's opening is 
the world's ending; taking no need the 
Djanks and Dru ;h kies annihilate the 
earth end the inhabitants therenn in n 
thermonuclear war. Only Calvin Cohn 
survives, being beneath the sea. at the 
time, plying his trade in a battered 
oceanography vessel. On returning to 
the surface he banters with God, like 
the patriarchs, and is assured that his 
survival is n mistake that will soon he 
rectified. For some time Cohn floats on 
the mother ship, the Rcbckah Q 
(mother also, you'll recall, to Jacob 
and Esau, fraternal archetypes who 
haunt Malamud's fiction, not least the 


one a descendant of Abraham, the 
other of Ishmacl, bring civil war to 
their island equivalent, an otherwise 
deserted tenement, the latter 
screaming “Bloodsucktn Jew 
Nigger ha ter", the former, “Anti- 
Semitic Ape". Lesser's words become 
literally true when Cohn, in his turn, is 
set upon by Esau who threatens, "I will 
break every Jawbone in your head." 
The bone of contention being the same 
in both cases; Lesser and Conn having 


stolen the other's girl (viz Irene and 
Mary Madclyn) with Jacob's cunning. 
Furthermore, as a prelude to the final 


ime, plying I 
icennograpTiy 


g nciicam the sea. at me 
his trade in a battered 


vessel. On returning to 


book in question), until a tempest 
spews the boat up on a tropical isle, 
Paradise itself. By this lime Colin has 
encountered, cowering in a cupboard, 
an unusually intelligent chimp, 
educated in sign language and more by 
the sinister-sounding Dr BQndcr. The 
pair disembark, Cohn having renamed 
his charge Buz (after Nahor, nrolher of 
Abraham) in place of Gottlob (too 
Teutonic). On the island Cohn 
discovers that Buz (how appropriately 
named) has been filled with a voice box 


mey meet oilier primates, mcipoingan 
Alpha Ape whom Buz. aping Cohn, 
prophetically calls Esau. .« , ; . I. 

. A ‘ new defcarture fof Malamud,’ 
claims the blurb. To be sure, the 
relationship between man and Hpe 
requires him to make an imaginative 
(not to mention brachial) leap; but in 
essence he has been there before. At 
the end of The Tenants Harry Lesser 
and y/illie Spearmint, two writers* the 


bloody confrontation. Spearmint 
destroys Lesser’s precious manuscript, 
a cuckold's revenge, causing the Jew to 
have a vision, it begins with these 
words: “Here's this tiny accursed 
island", nnd continues to describe the 
destruction of I*esser-Cru soe's 

records, bookshelves, papers and 
provisions by Spearmint and the 
brothers. The scene comes to life in 
God’s Grace when the male 
.chimpanzees, goaded by Esau, break 
up Cohn’s cave, also hammering his 
records to pieces, the records being 
liturgical chnnls once the properly of 
Cohn’s father, formerly a rabbi and 
ennior: a calling Calm hnd abandoned 
in favour of pnlcology, the career 
which saved his life. Like The Tenants 
before it God’s Grace wonders why 
well-meaning people cannot live 
together in peace; even if they are of 
different persuasions. In The Tenants 
what cannot hold is the relationship 
between Lesser and Spearmint, in 
God’s Grace , a more ambitious book, 
it is society itself, or at least the brave 
new world Cohn has tried to create 
upon the ruins of the old. 

Not only are Malamud's earlier 
works evoked, but niso The Bible, 
Robinson Crusoe, and The Tempest (to 
name the three that have already been 
alluded to). The Bible is a constant 
reference, both as a source of names 
and a fount of inspiration (Noah's ark 
antedating both Prospero’s • and 
Crake’s itprm-tgttcd , craft while 
Adam ‘ hnd" -ft* ’ttHt«tate“ W all).' 
Robinson Crusoe provides a set of 
expectations, both for Cohn and the 
reader, none of which are fulfilled 
(save lor the revolting feast that 
justifies one of the book r s epigraphs), 
though: not for want of trying. The 
Tempest offers Caliban, as well ns 


Prospero, and the nurture-nature 
controversy. But Calvin Cohn is 
neither Prospero nor Crusoe, and 
certainly not God, though he wants to 
be all three. As a Malamud hero his 
only hope is to save a single soul before 
dying, as Maurice Bober redeemed 
Frankie Alpine, his erstwhile robber, 
in The Assistant, through the agency of 
basic Jewish values; as bookish 
Seymour Levin, an emigrant like Cohn 
(who was once also a Seymour before 
becoming a Calvin), plucked Pauline 
from the midst of her boorish 
husband's home in A New Life. Cohn is 
an apparent failure, for nis devout 
efforts to raise the moral consciousness 
of the chimpanzees end in tragedy, the 
destruction of his record collection 
being the least of it. But almost by 
accident George the gorilla, whom the 
fastidious chimpanzees call pariah, is 
converted. Come the denouement and 
it is he, head properly covered, who 
says the Kadaish for Cohn. He has 

E icked up the words from the records, 
eard at a safe distance, and the 
yarmulke from the forest floor where It 
was cast by Buz, that Judas. 

What went wrong in Calvin Cohn's 
Eden? After ail, it started with such 
promise. Having established contact 
with the newcomers. Buz acting as 


wife number one couldn’t have been 
much fun) and genuinely horrific. 
Besides being his betrothed, Mary 
Madeiyn was also Cohn's most 
conspicuous success, overcoming her 
concupiscence in favour of love a la 
Romeo and Juliet - whose end Cohn 
foolishly withheld from her. 

Sexual jealousy turned Buz, Colin's 
other white hope (future mate of the 
mini-matriarch, thought the self- 
appointed Adam), into a traitor (his 
last words being, "1 om not Buz, my 
name ist Gottlob"), and the others into 
outright antisemites, child murderers 
and cannibals. 

Subsequent to the playful but 
unbearable slaughter of Rebekah, 
Mary Madeiyn reverted to type, 
offering herself to all concerned, Esau 


first. Sulphurous Esau, the local Satan , 

S briefly struggled against his 
er nature before descending to the 
depths of which he was capable: the 
assassination and consumption of 
baboon cubs. This sadistic 
gourmandising is made shocking 
beyond the deed because the cadavers 
had names, so were as good as people. 
Such is Malamud's talent for the 
particular that these deaths are more 
disturbing than the extinction of every 
other living creature with which the 
book started. Malamud has spent his 
considerable energy on transmuting 


ethology into fiction, the 
which kas been substantiated E? 
coincidental publication of 

“Power and Sex among Awn? 
which many of Esau's devious ^ 
and hunting techniques may be JP 1 
fact. By turning livine 
fiction Malamud has, VaraffiJ? 
niade them more alive. The vwaffi 
in this evolutionary chain is 23 
homosaptens, Calvin CohnhimsB 
is one of Malamud’s second string 
like : Arthur Fidelman. cSsfe 
father and anonymous wife seem™ 
of a. contrived past, makins SI 
wonder if these posthumous chara^ 
ever had a life before death. 

In short, the novel lacks the mid 
balance that assured the destrattioiwS 
the worid; the latter part. In whid 
Cohns Eden comes a crame 
outweighs the former, in whicfiifc 
combatants are given their cot 
disguises. Thus the not improbable l 
made to seem fantastic, while the 
highlv unlikely appears realistic H 
only Malamud had exerted the same 
imaginative powers upon Uk 
macrocosm as he does npon Us 
microcosm, God's Grace would have, 
been Malamud’s Grace too. As it is 
Cohn's manage adds an unforgettable 
fragment to the collected works. 
Malamud, I suspect, is too humane to 
play God. 


wiui me newcomers, duz acting as -j • 

intermediary and interpreter, Cohn set rj tyi ■% I \ j f-%-% an lit & C 

about civilizing them. The morality he dlillly 111 vdl llllICu 
espoused (of Jewish origin) had a basic J 


espoused (of Jewish origin) had a basic 
thought; just as he had nurtured nature 
to provide food for all, so must they 
nurture their own natures; in other 
words, allow ethical restraint to 
overrule instinctual desire. More 
crudely, he advised the young males to 
sublimate, because there was only one 
available female, whom he immorally 
espoused, though he persuaded 
himself otherwise. In his earlier life 
Cohn had been a widower, the only 
remains of that marriage being the 
ashes of his deceased wife and their 
unborn son, kept in an urn. Malamud 
denies the late Mrs Cohn a personal 
name, thus cunningly depriving her of 
any status other than that of object. He 
knows full well the importance of 
naming, as has already been 
demonstrated. Consequently the fact 
that Cohn’s unconventional second 
wife had a name, as did their child 
(poor Rebekah, destined to be no 
matriarch nor even a juVerfile), made 
their doom tragic (even though that of 


Missing the message of the medium 
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Anne Tyler , 

Dinner at the Homesick Restaurant 
303pp. Chatto and Windus. £7.50. 


Anne Tyler's Tblls, the protagonists of 
her splendid new novel, are an 
uncharacteristic American family, in 
that the forces that keep them together 
are every bit as stubborn as the ones 
which drive them apart. The pivotal 
character is probably Ezra, who 
becomes a restaurateur instead of the 
expected teacher; but his 
establishment offers the apotheosis of 
home cooking, rather than Its 
opposite. At the Homesick Restaurant 
you may not get what you order, if for 
example Ezra thinks the okrn stew 
would do that cough of yours more 
good. 

Throughout the book Ezra attempts 
to serve his family (Ills older brother 
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you . really blame them? This time, 
Poppa John has really got jo gp. . 
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' poppa John is a television pop-star or 
.' distinction. A Toly-poly R. Who 
• . ! wears a priest’s collnr 'instead of g 
cowboy nnl, Poppa John preaches 
- .religious platitudes to millions of. 
Americans who like their Christianity 
sweet* slick, and full of laughs. For 
twelve prosperous years, Poppa is the 
' pompopS ' Pope pf dajMhnc soap-> 
.. -.operas. But* invariably; times change. 

; : And, -as millions of house-wives grow 
•..I'lwss IrttCreste'dinlhp oldcpde.of wiim 
; ..Tnq. fidelity arid more excited by. the 
■i.ltew pfaotiCei of slolh, qpAprhiniflm, 
apq; youthful, -hanky pan Icy,. Poppa 
anachronistic rayjngsf gfart to 
.looks liHle siUy. Naturally. Poppa 
John, ntust be eased off the air with a : 
• #Ai iidnaJ. disease. 1 -.tv.;- 


i-slar of 
l. .Who 


Out of work and out of date, Poppa 
i John nearly goes out' of his mind: no 
one will employ an actor whom 
everyone is convinced is already dead. 
Perhaps, * Poppa muses, Americans 
have, watched so much television that 
they, are - unable to distinguish the 
broadcast “appearance" of reality from 
reality itself. His .worst fears are borne, 
out when a fellow actor’s daughters, 
after, an assumed . overdose of 
Superman, '.Star Trek, and 'Maty 
Poppins, beUeve.lhat they too can fly 
and; leap out of their .apartment 
window. They fail. Hjs fears increase 
as people accost him in the street: how 
enn this man, possibly be Poppa John 
when his funeral 'was 1 seen on national 
■ television? Finally Poppa , himself 
miceumbs tolhedUeasaotappearance-. 
:• an ^ Toallty, and, milking a young 
woman’s admiration fpifaffection, ask* 

i-qalte 
eing, a 
rty still 
ng.-the, 
rets his 


a. piece of coal “a weighty negative”, 
and a ball-point pen stand in a bank “a 
vacancy in black” The wind, it should 
be pointed out, does not blow. It 
"throats”. . And the' moonlight Is, 
somehow, able to “chapel" a tree. 
Reality is such a terrifying business 
that Woiwode ■ must summon a 
languago so bloated that It provides a 
kind of. padding, against experience. 
Or , Woiwode offers (as an 
alternative to a language. presumably. 


someone is always walking out on him; 
the book ends, perhaps wisely, before 
the final meal of reunion Is either 
rujned or accomplished. 

The book starts with Pearl Tull on 

M nt of death, then flashes back to 
rly life; its course thereafter, 


idiom to redeem our media-ruined 
souls. The novel is characterized by a 
silly series of sibilants, sacrificing sense 
and syntax, In an unrestrained spree of 
alUteralibn. ■ ■ ■_ . T 

pie relationship between ideology 
anrJ the - medium of television is 
taacinating .^and . -important, but' 
Woiwode, Wifa;a.ria(ve{y that is often 
staggering, fails ip 'explore it. Judging 
n'Wh-priised,. povei Behind- 

.wnti in a Way that is-alsa fascinating 
and imbqrtant/but,-oii this showing, 
he ba$:faUed.to show it. -Perhaps it Is 
wish to follow up the earlier novel 


though never predictable, is more or 
less chronological. Pearl Tull married 
late, was left by her husband, and 
brought up her children without help; 
it would have taken a brave neighbour 
to offer her any. The children were 
used to their Daddy being away for 
long periods (he was an insurance 
salesman), and she didn't even tell 
them that he wouldn’t be back. When 
she tried to broach the subject, many 
years later, they simply ignored her and 
went on talking, ampngst themselves. ’ 

Pearl, in other words, js not the only 
strong character in the:. family, True, 
her eldest toil Cody grew up as a Cola 
and conventional figure, ambitious and 
manipulative, but that was just his way 
of copmg with his Appallingly warm 
and expressive brother; ' 1 

was’ loo much effort, for 


opposition between Cody (calculation 
and Ezra (spontaneity), between i 
rock and a liquid, risks being a little 
. calculated itself. There is a ceitifa 
forced poignancy about vkk 
passages, notably the endings o( 
chapters, perhaps because each section 
is constructed as a self-contained short 
story, and demands its own emotion! 
release. Perhaps also because seunfitj 
is allotted an unfashionably small pan 
In the workings of family destiny. . 

But inside the novel, Anne fylert 
insistence on giving fragments fa 
respect due to wholes pays mi 
dividends; characters, like Coqy.maylf 
creatures of reaction, shaped iargefykj 
circumstance, but they are net 
penalised for that, and the book now 
seeks to explain too much or too tittle. 

Girls were attracted to Cody'uafl 
they met Ezra, who barely noticed 
them; the girls nevertheless look on "j 
bright, sharp, arrested look, ^as J 
listening to a sound that others naoni 
caught yet.” For this lapse Codynew 
forgave them, and gradually withdrew. 
And yet, when at last a girlfriend oils* 
disliked Ezra on sight, saying w 
despised motherly men, Cody's loan 
interest was instant rather w» 
gradual. Obviously Cody iteoded a moff 
profound victory over nis brother. •• 

His chance came when at 
had a girlfriend of his own, a cook at w 
restaurant. Ruth Spivey was a wea» 
faced redhead with a m^y, 
boyish smell, and of course Cody few 
love with her. He would geU Q r ** 
until he could slip a silver ewwfl 
sandal over her blunt little fool-C^ 
courtship took the form of a.iedw,® 
letters claiming to be from mews » 
Ruth, warning her apiwt .Pr?;:. 
thoughtful men with dark hair. • • 

The psychology of; these IfM* K 
infantile, but their execumO; « . 
brilliant; Anne Tyler seeoia . 

•„ write unconvincingly, even 
context demands if. Sp^toa, .. 
Beck Tull in old age attends the ■; 

of the woman he left so many «g?r..y 


before, he is granted aid 
eloquence ns he confrbiits ; 

he deserted, and his exploration W 
own shallowness Is masterly. . . j 

But when she reserves ' 



azines,around ; throwaways have a rightoe» 
' en the bed them;. “Euslacla Lee. 
came running, whatsoever. Lob! two fingers f 
>y the evidence press years ago; and nbv J"‘ 


ere > r Wolwode srems to be 




ts -Cody SJ 

■mrtrv and 
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fiction 


Fouling up the system 


— — deprecatory prolegomena are part of 

Ptif laht that assurance - A saintly Schindler we 

D* J* might find hard to take; and a saintly 

Schindler could never have deceived 

TonMAS KeNEALLY the Army, the SS, the ministries, into 

ihuih** believing that - apart from an odd 

Schindler’s Ark partiality for Jews, but then, some Jews 

, 11-0 Hodder & Stoughton. £7.95. were women, and they knew about old 

A 340 27838 2 Oskar - he was one of them. Even 

v when he won a young Jewish 

The storv of Schindler's Ark is such a housemaid from the insane camp 
^ / a nd apparently a true one) commandant Goeth in a card game, 
& wems amarine that it has never this could be thought to show that he 
before, such profitable was one of them: a good sort, a 


moreover, the guards were glad to 
have such a cushy assignment. "It was 
of course only a relative paradise”, a 


(though morally admirable) wife? His day by picking off a prisoner with his 
prisoners once found him disporting rifle), the SS police chief Schemer and 


show’d his back above the 


the economic adviser Bosch, and are 


following the lead of Leopold 
Pfcfferberg, of Emalia and California, 
and information obtained from former 
prisoners, either directly or via 


surfaced 


^nT^and 'survival stories as, for sportsman, in possession of a robust. < 
"sSmle The Wooden Horse, the echt-deutsch sense of humour, 
inspiration (as this must . sureiv be ) iof Quite from thatf Keneally ' 

highly ; successfal fi'm . surely needn’t have worried. However , 

^ ,fi ^ m ^hTndler is Soared heart-warming Schindler’s history is, 
grtoretowhomSchindle .P* we &re not spared the surrounding 

“ivSfaWe horrors > victories of evil on a vastly 

m, alas, no lon^ avauame to piay ttr scale thfln this one 5ma fi 

ihe part.) The stoiyitsel triumph of good. TTie only extraneous 

amazing as -even though it must be w £ ch ewfld coJceivably be 

true in essence mere ■ seen as life-enhancing, however 

In short, Oskar Schindler, a equivocally, concerns Max Redlicht, a 
Sudeten-German businessman, notorious Jewish gangster, who was 
followed the German army into herded into the Stara Boznlca 
Cracow, acquired a Jewish synagogue (his first time in such a 

enamclware factory, staffed it with pj aC e) along with a crowd of orthodox 
Jews, set up a concentration camp of believers. A "Special Duty" unit of the 
his own, fed, clothedand protected his <jd (Sicherheitsdienst) ordered them to 
workers, rescued 300 of his women sp j t on Torah scroll. Both 
who had been off-loaded at Auschwitz, traditionalists and modernists could 
aad finally enabled some 1,200 accommodate themselves to this, but 
prisoners to take over the camp as the not s0 Redlicht, the unbeliever. Tve 
war was ending. All this was achieved done a lol But j won » t d 0 t [, at » They 
by dint of a perilous mixture of shot hj m flrst then aU the rest, 
bonhomous charm, bribes, blackmail 

and black market, the assiduous Emalia. the German Enamel 
cultivation of senior officials in various Works, was not a holiday home, 
departments of the Nazi machine and Prisoners worked long shifts, for 
the playing-off of one power against Schindler had to deliver the goods, 
another- plus an effrontery so blatant some of which came in handy as 
u lo be less than clearly visible. sweeteners: one of his SS contacts 

j."sxr«u SSSSlsS? 

fVu«rtlv ii rvnnH nnrmfll vioorous TuC tOHC 01 tllC CBITlp W&S 

German, with a normal (if abnormally "° ne fr agilcp er jmanenc^’.^u ards 
strong) appetite for food, drink and 
women, and - the nominal reason for 

taking abr\ormally good care of his ! he grounds that their presenre might 
‘iktiled" workers -a powerful business ,m P a i r . .j 115 workers efficiency, 
drive. One whose ambition was to H ' • ’ 

lie that folk hero, the wealthy prodigal, 

and who was ready to work hard and, U orAmi A tfYl 
naturally-, cut a few comers to maintain I J yJ U LL XXX 
that happy and legitimate state. In the X 

; sustained confidence trick he pulled . 

off, alcohol was a prime instrument: 
i late in the story his factory was peter KeniD 

j producing anti-tank shells which nil 

f turned out duds, he got visiting ~ 

• ‘ tnspectorsso sozzled that they couldn't William Wharton 

UI S U i r a A Midnight Clear 
■ “*». In all of this qe was helped by jT\ „ — 

t of oulstandihg intelligence, : ,50, 

. : resopreefalness and courage, yet there 0 224 02050 1 

t most also have been an olemeot of _ , .... 

t* what can only bo called the miraculous. William Wharton s A Midnight Clear is 

JW- the 1 war MHndlert bu,in« S ,0 b S“ S ” Q ' ™ 

\ filled a 16 a 1 f udden H* e ^u ne; Intelligence unit. Xnd, for once, the 
f “‘teq .m Argentina and then in “intelligence” u fiiilv 

i d ^ ad 10 b tt hel ? ed 0Ut .^ appropriate. Recruits scoring highest 

t’ ^°5' s * aUor ea over the j n *«tnilitary paradox, an army 
towasSHi J r n er frf Intelligence test" have all been drafted 

into, the same squad. The squad has 


notorious Jewish gangster, who was 
herded into the Stara Boznlca 
synagogue (his first time in such a ° j ™ 
place) along with a crowd of orthodox ™ 
believers. A "Special Duty" unit of the of J 

SD (Sicherheitsdienst) ordered them to JJJ” °V *. ' 
spit on the Tt>nui scroll. Both 
traditionalists and modernists could |" or 5 
accommodate themselves to this, but 


synagogue (his first time in such a 5: 

place) along with a crowd of orthodox ‘ 

believe rs. A "Special Duty" unit of the 3 

SD ( Sicherheitsdienst ) ordered them to 

.«{♦ nn rti* Tnrnh umll. Rnth inou 8« * 


„7 Z. , J prisoners once touna mm disporting rifiej, tne os ponce cluet »nerner ana 

ot course only a relative paradise . a himself in a hot-water tank with a the economic adviser Bosch, and are 
paradise relative (as such places must naked SS girl; they reckoned he told in detail what they ate and drank. 
tc) to the surrounding hells. The only deserved it; as with Cleopatra's However, by and large, and in 
deaths c/i« Schindler were from Antony, “his delights were dolphin- essentials, we lake it that Keneally Is 
natural causes. One of the prisoners like, they show'd his back above the following the lead of Leopold 
forged clearance papers and travel element they liv’d in”. Pfcfferberg, of Emalia and California, 

permits enabling Schindler to forage and information obtained from former 

for food and bring it back; the forger. Something of ail these, perhaps, prisoners, either directly or via 
we gather, is now a Justice of the Certainly he derived huge satisfaction testimony deposited with Vad Vashem 
Supreme Court of Israel. Recourse was .from getting the better of pompous j„ Jerusalem, and from ‘‘those few 
had to increasingly desperate jacks in disreputable office. It occurred wartime associates of Oskar's who can 
expedients as the war approached its to me early in the proceedings that sl (ll be reached". We have little 
close and the camps were being there was something of HaSek's Svejk difficulty in believing that, looking 
"cleaned up". Schindler's pretext for in Schindler - when Keneally was b ac | 4 _ Schindler's Jews said, “Thank 
retrieving several children from describing the air of innocence that God he was more faithful to us than to 
Auschwitz was that only their fingers enveloped his sexual peccadilloes. If his wife." 

could reach into and polish the interior you tried to talk to Oskar about P . . . . Tt»hab«»*m n 

of the shells he was supposedly fidelity, "a look of childlike and 

making. That this crazy claim worked authentic bewilderment entered his Hie Hi nSanS man ” £ 
must he put down to miraculous eyes, as if you were proposing some of wSl’whfih 

intervention or the galloping insanity concept like relativity which could be S hSm hVwh? /If one 
of Nazi Germany. understood only if ,he liaane, hai fivo 


had to increasingly desperate 
expedients as the war approached its 
close and the camps weie being 
"cleaned up". Schindler's pretext for 


faithful to us than to 


ou tried to talk to Oskar about 


jgaffS r£=s 

saasgss S!ft«faasi s 


Schindler’s Ark is n.ot a great literary 
novel in the class of Thomas Mann's 


Doctor Faustus, not the kind of book i a ^ r that'hp atone in Ihe well, that Hie crucial 

that Rnm nr rah mioht hnvi* Schindlerjuden remarked later tnat he « Tmun rHt 


dropped 


that Grass or Bail might have created d « tum ^ been deposited.” Towards 

out of similar material. It is nearer to the cnd Qf the account . as the Russians 

the documentary-style adventure arc approaching, Schindler prepares 

stories of Hans Hellmut Kirst ( Officer JJJJJ® J,° n / niEiw is nQ^lhniildh* 5 h ^ s get-away, In a Mercedes stuffed 
Factory, Tlte Night of the Genemls), o n ^ with^ food /drink nnd cigarettes far 

* h less of an “entertainment", far hSi S ui 7 Era barter (also his diamonds^ which are 

powerful and more significant in of stoten en rou{e together with the tyres), 

erne. For better or Tor worse, P and accompanied by eight prisoners as 


There are some minor defects in the matters to the Americans. (Happily 
book. It is a pity that a Jewish camp they encounter a Jewish detachment 


Schindler himself, while we follow his policeman 
antics with greater fear and trembling termed a 


hgure. Was tie moved oy compassion, - out mis is nardiy tne place to 
by disgust with the Nazi regjme? By (to aesthetic considerations. On 
begin with, at least) a capitalist’s occasion, "only he [Schindler] 
natural urge to do business freely? Was have told us whether ne had to su 


snoi mm nisi, men an ■ Schindler himself, while we follow his policeman is somewhat vulgarly complete with rabbi.) The 

Emalia, the German Enamel antics with greater fear and trembling termed & "cut-rate Scjanus” (never Schindlerjttden want to give him a 
Works, was not a holiday home, than the Scarlet Pimpernel could ever mind that he is later executed) and that going-away present. One of them, an 
Prisoners worked long shifts, for command, remains an uncertain somebody is “appraised" of something elderly gentleman, donates his gold 
Schindler had to deliver the goods, figure. Was he moved by compassion, -but this is hardly the place for fine bridgeWork ("It was, of course, an 
some of which came in handy as by disgust with the Nazi regime? By (to aesthetic considerations. On one appropriate offering"), and this is 
sweeteners: one of his SS contacts begin with, at least) a capitalist’s occasion, "only he [Schindler] could made Into a ring, bearing an inscription 
asked politely for half a gross of natural urge to do business freely? Was have told us whether ne had to succour in Hebrew - that same verse from the 
everything soup bowls, plates, coffee he a blend of gambler, sentimentalist himself from a flask" as he passed Talmud: “He who saves a single life, 

mugs, and half a dozen large tureens, and anarchist? Or motivated by a cattle trucks on the wny to the labour saves the world entire." The wheel is 

for nis poor old bombed-out aunt in stubborn determination to keep his camp ofPlaszdw; and on another, "it is come full circle. It seems too neat to be 
Bremen^ The tone of the camp was .word to “his" Jews and preserve his not possible to say exactly what the true. But since no self-respecting 

"one of fragile permanence”. Guards honour as a good sport, a members of the party talked about that writer of fiction would indulge in so 

there were on the perimeter, but determination strengthened by three night . . . Yet we overhear the arrant an improbability, it can only be 
Schindler kept them out of the camp on arrests and interrogations? Was it a conversation at dinner among true. Schindler s A rk deserves to have 
the grounds that their presence might zest for excitement, compensating for Schindler, Goeth (the PlaszOw won the Booker Prize - as long as it 
impair his workers’ efficiency- the flatness of life with an ascetic commandant who used to begin the isn’t really a novel. 


determination strengthened by three night , . . Yet we 
arrests and interrogations? Was it a conversation at di 
zest for excitement, compensating for Schindler, Goeth l 
the flatness of life with an ascetic commandant who usei 


dinner among true. Schindler s Ark deserves to have 
(the PlaszOw won the Booker Prize - as long as it 
ied to begin the isn’t ren/fy a novel. 


\ Baroque minds in a mess 

j 

. * physical and psychological, Confusion in the wintr 

« Fnmn abounds: “It s like a madhouse here", reluctant so! 


Peter Kemp 

William Wharton 
A Midnight Clear 
242pp. Cape. £7.50. 


snys a staff-officer with more truth then 
he realizes. Amidst this deadly chaos. 


in the wintry Ardennes, Wharton’s 
reluctant soldiers stumble - as if 
through some time-warp - Into a 
situation eerily similar to trie Christmas 


the recruits - most of them under truces, with their junketings in no- 
twenty - are cruelly disorientated, man’s land, of the First World War, 
Struggling to keep himself and his Q ra d U ally, they realize that the 
companions alive during the fight tor Germans they nre supposedly hunting 
the Ardennes, Will, the narrator, can flre ac i ua jjy hunting them - but to 
only register that the time is surre nder, not to fight. Circling edgily 
somewhere aroilnd mid-December , round each otheri making' pacific 
while the place could be Belgium, the two groups eventually 

Luxembourg, France or even coalesce, united by fatigued disgust at 
Germany; we re at a place where they hawk hh idiocy. Tentative signals give 
more or less come together . Wtt « to greetings, jokes, a snowball 

In this indeterminate area the .fight; A Christmas tree is decorated, 
shivering soldiers, sent out to Presents are exchanged. At the centre 
reconnoitre for the enemy, are of the murderous turmoil: in- tp® 
tortured by uncertainty, Arc they being Ardennes, there is, briefly, peace on a 
watched? Will they be attacked? Might small patch, of earth.- Then confusiort 


Hero« InTHA r into.the same souad. me squaa nai 

RfaMeoui SL^ viv n ^ d / e fi are L® then been squandered. Shipped out to 
oH? SSL SS J, i hc JL *S Europe in 1944, the recruits - "each, 
dxtv-nlv ' ‘lil? d ed ii of intellectually, one in ten thousand" - 
dl ^ !!i® find tbemsdves at the mercy of low' 


El coalesce, united by fatigued disgust at 
“"Y hawkish idiocy. Tentative signals give 
way to greetings, jokes, a snowball 
the fight; A Christmas tree is decorated. 


there worst of all - . be. more 
incompetent and lethal orders from 


u «a youna man until theend and was m,u . neaaquanerar wun cnwKuug jcusw*., 

MwHh 3£ Utin cSncfoiv of Wharton describes, his scared young 

Jerusalem, ‘^ouroed" as This Book ° rut ^ ly - pIet * ft® “Su °/?k Americans manoeuyrina •; warily 
• on "If t£ on a ,u nat»c mission, half of the squad; through afrosty pipe foroff. The,ba» 

roSfudM y,, fa f everv slaughtered under heavy vi they- ''W’tfesl^W 

tenSiwIp^r'V- “ ever y The' survivofa* nerves shot to chateau. In thisshell of culturedlife, 

, n| 'Ll. pieces. this “set of baroque minds" adopt 

WfatoriS' ’ v5 0R k M l? ! I iea . , i y r Q marks Trauma has always figured notably desperate defence measures against 
■ SatTS? r °° Ce ** oto 7 in William Wharton’s fiction. Birdy* the nerve-wrenching realities ofwar: 

! - but "it S'SlSfb ^ f 001 ^ °. ve u B 0(X 1* a nd Dad both explored minds at the chess, bridge, elaborate word games, 

I • of A eSd of their teflier, sensibilities punmVg repartee. YcnfagtaltofatinWr . 

I «... wtue . And fahindtef s Ark is_ y-tr-otjnK into fantasy when faced with apectilativeiy wlfa music,: painring. 


breaks it up, violence erupts, nnd their 
precarious camaraderie is. knocked . 
apart, . 'The narrative '■ slithers 


the putrefying details of a flaking 
corpse. The attentive precision of his 
gaze justifies the title of A Midnight 
Clear with a lucid picture of a period, 
of darkness . • ' • 

The latest Issue of The Fiction Maga- 
zine (Volume 1 no 3; Autumn 1982, 
72pp. £(.25) has a section devoted (a 
new Irish- writing, with stories and 
articles by or about Aldan Higgins, 
Seamus Cashman, Julia and . Sean 
O’Faolairu Desmond Hogan. B fen- 
dan Behan, Nlall Quinn and Dermot 
Healey, and poems by Seamus 
Heaney, Paul Durcan and Matthew 
Sweeney; It also includes stories by 
V. S. Pritchett, Janice Elliott and 
£mma Tennant, en extract from a 
work Jn progress by 'Brian Aldiss, 
and “Reappraisal: WIH* Cother . by 
A. S. Byattv 


headquarters? With crackling tension, apart, . 'The narrative ■ sMbeys 
Wharton describes, his scared young ^ckeningly . through ^ sequence .of 
Americans manoeuvring ■ WHrily deaths and , breakdown to ils pfapi{ 
through a frosty pipe ^ 

f hey - establish J w ^ ' deswlerr . Despite this, bleak -ending, thdugh; 


mid the : physlchi 'mangflngs thrit - 
bespatter many pages, the novpl.is nqt 
dispiriting. It is perhaps .significant 
that, In orte of their. lit. crit. sessions, 
tbefecruits jpvtA 'Farewell to Amis the 
* thumbs-down. For| Where.HemmgWay 


Is always deadly earnest; the tone otx ■ 
Midnight Clear Is very, different- Will's 


“tto gtop. ? retreating Into fantasy when faced with apectilativeiy with music, : painting, |J a j wa «g dead |y etunestj the tone of A 

good over evU^ n the unbearable. For all their strengths,; poetry. Careful- to show that his briaht Midnight Clear Is very, different. Will’s 

MfawaUe ■ «t^?.SLV ne ? 5in , S!l y however, the impact of those two £vs Are not isolatedly cerebrd freaks, . na!Ta Jve, crammed with the pttcjy 
■;SSa ,ku n .Sv book* was occasionally fauffied by a. Wharton :jadtr , j 0 kM of a lively Jntclllgenwlmtig.to 

: t>ffeT>ce r iSmLinl * artistic wa ddlns , of ••• :rentlmentahly ( temperaments andf^iiy rondittonmg J &n inVenyve 

• Determinedly; A > Midnight Clear around their high IQd, and-efap turta yitalitythat Is ctontinuallyexhllflrghng. 

discards every shred Of woolly comfort^ nicely, their .sardonic, ; sparriag Will’s 'Voice and .pefaoaajity/in .fart, 
' ^ ^ Wfasn vi^w^ vas fi enero “ 8 1 a j It also displays another advance; BWy dependence, on eapb -.pther: me way ■ gce j in to owe much toHolden Caulfield 

and Dad epch used two narrators; tb^yipa^ ftw wlth gao ^ a nd.b y far- df .TTir Catcher in ihe Rye, There. is the 


-hut all In this context is 


Sr i' pragmatic and unsubtle young man tearing oft his uiurf 
, the typecalled going iberierk witnfe^r, It er 

£=Wi ^rifumstances, .we ahotqer^ Having , ^ . 

t0 hear about it If it contracting; under appaUmg p 
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New 


commentary 


Benevolent landscapes of a malignant mind 


SILENCE AMONG 
THE WEAPONS 
John Arden 

A bawd/, rambling, 
picaresque taJe set around the 
Mediterranean between BC 9 1 
and 81.. . as two great generals, 
Caius Marius and Sulla, are 
tearing the Roman Empire 
apart 1 The Guardian ■ 

'A remarkable Gist novel' 

/few Society 

'Apassionate political diatribe... 
written with enormous, 
slapstick energy* 

Daily TeJegraph 

413496708 £7.95 

REINHART’S 
WOMEN 
Thomas Berger 

'Extremely funny... Mr. Berger's 
sympathetic understanding of 
the female psyche gives the 
novel real depth’ 

Daily Telegraph 
'An elegantly concocted 
comedy’ The Guardian 
413499707 £7.95 

I’M NOT STILLER 
Max Frisch 

'One of the most important 
novels of post-war years' 

Times Literary Supplement 
‘An extraordinarily convincing 
study of arbstia neurosis’ 
Sumfey7Wagraph 
‘An impressive book 
Financial Times 
413601108 £8.95 


flew 

NoflrFicfi/Ml 

INFJUVIY 

Pearl Harbor and 
its Aftermath 
John Toland 

A startling account of one of the 
greatest cover-ups in American 
history based On new ■ 
documentary evidence John 
Toland, the. Pulitzer Prize- , 
winning author, takes the story 
of Pearl Harbor into the highest 
raalmsofhuman, courtroom and 


Muggeridge 

A collection ofMuggerldge'a * 
most sparkling.ana provocative 
answers, Qxst heard on ■ 

Any Questions?, coverijigsuch 


^opehetraW 




moth uen 


Frances Spalding 

John Llnndl 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam bridge 

At the age of fifty-nine, John Linnell 
retired to Rcdhill where he built 
Redstone Wood on the top of a hill 


overlooking fine views of the Surrey 
landscape. Over the years he acquired 
eighty of the surrounding acres. Much 
of it was woodland which he kept 
intact, rarely felling a tree. Like Ivon 
Hitchens’s move to Sussex, where he 
too built a house on a piece of 
woodland which he nllowed to grow 
wild, Redstone Wood proved the 
making of Linncll’s career. For the 
next thirty years until his death in 1882 
at the age of ninety lie became 
England’s most popular and prolific 
landscape artist. Inspired by his 
surroundings, but also aided by 
photographs and earlier sketches, he 
ignored the agricultural depression of 
the 1870s and painted reassuring 
pastorals in which carts laden with hay 
lumber through n benevolent 
landscape under a radiant sunset sky. 

, The sudden access of fame that 
accompanied the second half of 
Linnell’s career is reflected in his 
prices. In 1848 he sold “The Last 
Gleam of the Storm" for £250 and 
twenty-four years later learnt that it 
had been resold at Christie's for 
£2,500. Only comparatively recently 
have his paintings begun to fetch more 
in the salerooms than they did in his 
heyday, for Linnell has been slower 
than most Victorian artists to recover 
from the severe reversal of 
posthumous reputation. This 
centennial exhibition offers a welcome 1 
opportunity to reassess the work of 
England's rtost fcpcbesful ' landscape 
painter after the dehth of Tumfer. The 
catalogue (by Katherine Crouan. 
Cambridge University Press. £18.50, 
paperback £5.95. 0 52124737 3) 

amounts to the first book published on 
Linnell since Alfred T. Story's 
biography of 1893. 

LJnnen-s reputation has been 
blighted by more than changes fn taste. 
His career has been overshadowed by 
those of his friends, Blake and Palmer, 


and his name has been dogged by a 
singularly bad press. His forceful 
character invitep dislike: he was 
opinionated, mean and suspicious; he 
used others for his own ends, drove 
hard bargains and was quick to quarrel. 
A resolute individualist and radical 
Nonconformist, he distrusted 
everything from shop-made bread to 
anv form of religious observance that 
did not proceed from divine authority. 
Religious differences exacerbated his . 


therefore, not only set an art historical 
precedent but also disclose his innate 
talent. The unfinished “Twickenham - 
Study front Nature" reveals the speed 
and precision with which he 
transformed a huddle of posts, tree- 
trunk and old rope into a low-toned, 
subtle harmony. His touch is at its most 
free in “Coast Scene at Cullercoats”. 
Here, and in a small oil of Collins’ 
Farm, one can see why Alfred Story 
suspected Constable, who opposed 





’^^•**C r ** 




Iw*.' 


Linnell’s “The Lost Load ", l'$75, from the exhibition reviewed here. 


relationship with his son-in-law Samuel 
Pa mer. Linnell’s grandson, A, H. 
Palmer, at one time contemplated 
rewriting his father's life in order to 
prove that Samuel's declining fortune 
after 1839 was the fault of his 
overbearing father-in-law. Though he 
never fulfilled his intent, A. H. 1 
Palmer s manuscript notes have helped 
create the accepted image of Linnell, 
odious and malignant to the last. 

This exhibition broadens 
appreciation, both of the man and of 
h s art. Instructed by his teacher John 
Varley to “Go to Nature for 
everything", Linnell began in 1806 by 
painting outdoors with W. H, Hunt 
pursuing, like Constable, a belief in 
natural painting. Hjs early oils. 


Exuberance on the bread line 


Linneirs election to the Royal 
Academy, of jealousy. 

Tliough Linnell wanted to paint 
landscapes, he spent the better part of 
his early career copying Old Masters 
and producing portraits. If those in the 
exhibition are a fair sample, Ills 
portraits are competent but dull, over- 
dependent on former styles. He 
evinces more enjoyment in his task 
when confined to miniatures in which 
he also specialized. “Portraits I painted 
to live" admitted this father of nine 
children, “but I lived to paint poetical 
andscape." Commissions for 
landscape were at first rare. When in 
1825 he painted “The Ferry, lichen" 
for a distinguished collector, its 
uncompromising clarity, both in the 


Ronald Hayman 

L’Os . ’ 

Almeida Theatre 

OP Peter, Brook's Attempts to burst' 
theatrically through the language 
brtmer, the most spectacular was made 
when he commissioned Ted Hughes to' 
invent a new language and presented 
Orghast in 1 971 at the ruinedpalace of 
f he ? r< L af in Persepolis. His 

row ?ihL ni ^ d / U ,! mpt was made 'n 
JrS? h # en he t00k a multi-national 
? n *n African 
expedition to improvise performances 


Im. /. L 6 - v / ,Ia 8* 5 ' ®nd , towns. ^The 
jmprovisaUonal techniques had been 
evolved out of a long sprfes of studio 
exercises, and. “woftTin progreS? 
productions which : 'started 'hr 1963 . 
when .Brook, and.Charles' Marowitz 


from both traditions, just as he has 

rhi W - Gurd j ieff ’ Artaud, T* a i 
Chi and many other sources in his 
«n inuous straggle to find techniques 
for teaching the actor to become “so 
oiganJcalJy related within himself that 
the thinks with his body". 

The actors in this production have an 
impressive vocabulary of non-vocal 
expression besides using their voipes in 
a variety of expressive ways,:. The 
meaning of the words Is only one 
channerdf communication, and even if 
Whad not interpolated snatches of 
English into the predominantly French 
dkdogue, there would , have Been no 
difficulty in understanding what was 
gioing qn. Admittedly the story is a 
simple one, reminiscent of. folk 
no ' . psychological 
subtlety, but there ^ i$ a delicious' 
W^natfon of sophistication;' and 
; simplicity |n the . sounds , and 
movements that these; actors, execute: 


noises and shakl 
pendulous mouth. 


will largely be concerned with what 
cannot be written down, and though 


of the loose,: 
j Joke, aptly. ] a 
, which 


x; execute: 

•9 5 ^. e fy ?h.0uld be partly a celebration 


Fge,'aUdiph 




cannot Wten dow^and thS 

hT a I ^ U rf t ? nll ?'i ,rep ^ red to Relieve ■ 
that a script exists, written by Binura 

Dlop, it Is the . physlcaUty of the 

performance and the improvisational 

ddighff * the evenJn « 80 

. Pf. conflict is between 

individual vengefiilness and the 
tradition of fraternal solidarity which is 
amducive . to , the wellbeing of an 
African village. Meat is a luxury which 1 
is seldom available here, and Mor Lam 
ls deten nined to exclude his enemy. 
Moussa from the meal that his wife , 

w®* H, preparing from, the marrow 
Done.; Wc are' not used to forces that 
feature death, but the style of the 
^ n 8. d . a "“. by the. 


■ Angel of Death (cTementTyfasdongar) 
Si J he x5 U ?i ec l ^ ite PalataSe. 
. LJf - “""-singly 


fo eS :Ke dr "H d = e "2 g p 1££^ 

progress could be made A 

Unle i s the whole JR 
time is devoted to it". M ^ 

Not until the late 1840s did he aim, 
at a distinctive language afhkZ 

5fh?- ur M hls b ™6 ftS 

Katherine Crouan suggests wasi»S 

,tS°rl h \ Pr °S?S 

he High Churchman William 

not ha PP i, y«MnwSh 

native landscape with figure tv» 
drawnfromthe devotional art! 
Catholic Italy. Instead he m*, 
landscape itself the vehicle forrelfc* 
expression, creating, Crouan argSu 
“system of symbols" out of hfi 
storms and sheep, rediscovering ib 
mystical quality in nature which IS 
and Palmer had celebrated. 
Simultaneously he began drawing^ 
the brush in translucent rina, 
building up form through mufti* 
strokes. This vibrant lechniS 
heightens the pantheistic mood; i 
gives the same focus to every part* 
that figures merge with (m 
surroundings; and its rhythmic poise 
contributes to the composited 
movement: both “The Rise of tk 
River" and “The Coming Storm" m 
in urgency from this agitated han% 

In all the places he lived - 
Hampstead, Bayswater and Red&ill- 
Linnell witnessed the steady erosfoacf 
the countryside; the spread of suburis 
helped gild his dreams of a rural pat 
But if motivated by nostalgia, be, lot 
the most part, avoided sentimenlatitv. 
Unfortunately the poetic n 
uncovered in his late landscape is 
inadequately represented in thissftai. 
After the uncertain nature bf his a# ■ 
career, this exhibition should ta 
ended in triumph with, perhaps, It 
Tate's “Noonday Rest", Aberdedi 
“Under the Hawthorn" and Presloa'i 
“The Fallen Monarch". Moreover a 
the catalogue has been printed (ad 
priced) ns a book, it is a pity Ihatfla 
concerned only with those picture 
shown here. There is no discussioao 
the part played by Linnell’s thra 
painter sons in the factory-® 
.production at Redstone Wood, non? 
Linnell's experiments with media iw 
attain translucency. Nevertheless tw 
exhibition and its .- meticulous 
researched, considered catalogue w 
do much to arouse hlnnellsjw 
sleeping reputation. The eriiibi® 8 
remains at the Fitzwilliam Mu»» 
until December 12 and will ihenj* 
shown at the Yale Center for Brit^ 
Art, January 26 - Marcji 20. J9S3.^ 

The British Museum is showing !*£ 

Januarv 0“K nn exhibition. MBs? 


Century to the French RevolutmJ*, 
begins with the earliest Qm®* 
woodcuts, and Includes -v 
DDrer, Rembrandt, Canaletto w*. 
'Tiepolo. • - iLii. 

ANTOl 



■ : i.i', ' * h 1 ' - ' •: 
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remainders 


Eric Korn 


cam 

J.A 


Admiring the colours of autumnal 
foliage is probably the most harmless, 
indeed the most moral hobby of 
Western Man, even though smartass 
signboards in Bennington, Vermont 
say "Welcome, Leaf Feekeis", which 
slyly suggests that one is a sort of 
vegetarian voyeur. (Kew Gardens 
comes to 42nd Street: peep at the peas 
without their pods! Watch the almonds 
getting shucked! The all-nude green 
show! The Brussels sprout lets it all 
hangout!) But it isn't so: I mean I know 
it's an intimate physiological process 
we are watching here, but where there 
is no flesh there can be no carnality. So, equivalent), 
in an arc from Northern Pennsylvania, American Pri 
through Maine and Quebec across the 
Laurentian Shield, where short bright 
hot autumn days encounter frosty dry 
windless nights, nature's paintbrush 
goes entirely bananas, or rather 
strawberries, oranges and tomatoes, 
for about two weeks a year, but not 
every year, and not all at once , so there 
are foliage advisory bureaux, Good 
Leaf Guides to warn you that the 
maples didn't turn in Maine, or the 
tamaracks are blighted in the Haitian 
Berkshircs, and everyone should head 
for the Green Mountains or the White 
Mountains or the Finger Lakes and 


ipeting, versions of the Official 

.P. Book ; two versions ot the 

Official (everything is official) Valley 
Girl Book. Valley Girls live in, or 
rather originate in the San Fernando 
Valley which is like, you know, 
Enrino, which is like, you know, LA? 


Which is like you know, gnarly? They 
are as different from the Marin C 


County 

heroine of last year’s how-to-be-book, 

1*1. _ C* t.f / 2. TL- i nr __ 


The Serial for was it The Cereal?) as 
California from Southern 


soup" is under “gusto”, which is 
unhelpful (there is, thank God, a 
parenthetical note that Buller is a dog). 

The book depends rather heavily - 
absurdly heavily - on Raymond 
Chandler, with back-up from 
Wodehouse, Amis (Kinsley and 
Martin), James (Clive in quantity but 
not, apparently, Henry), William 
Mcilvanney, Anon (Ozark) who gets 
off quite a few good things, and 
Douglas Adams, the galactic 
hitchhiker. Poets come off poorly: 
Wordsworth 
as a crow on 


pleasant chang 
there is D- Thomas and at least one 


Northern 

California, as Haight-Ashbery from 
Disneyland, as tofu from taco (or chalk 
from cheese, which is nearly the 
. JAPs are Jewish 

American Princesses, which you don’t 
have to be the daughter of a Jewish 
Mum to be one of. Last year or last 
week it was preppies: next month 
Tribeca flatsharers or Westchester 
Wasps or the new aristocrats of the 

rOf wurae e C he?s P T Floridf" ofageneTat^ 
snarl lisped one Park Ave boutlouiste Mervyn Peake, perhaps the most 
to another about a third “it's the porous similifactor of tne century: in 

fact there s not much at all by anyone 


contributes "lonely . . . British work) so that if you looi 
i the sands”, which is a Oedipus you are directed 
nge from a cloud, and BANISHMENT, BLINDN] 


Craig Raine and plenty of Roger 
McGough, but no Euot - at least there 
no Eliot entry for “evening" or 


is 


‘wearily", two images which for* good 
or ill informed the literary sensitivities 


weekend, isn't It?"). What it won't be 
Is hillbillies or laid-off carworkers or 


refugees, because what the 
fomous-for- fifteen-minutes brigade 





like that. It's a' very unAmerican, 
Indeed a very Japanese thing to do, and 
If there was a New York-style sushi bar 
in Vermont, everyone would live for 
ever. 


have to have in common is conspicuous 
consumption, uniform accessories, a 
few brand names and a core vocabulary 
that need not exceed half a dozen 
words or so. (Valley girls say “gnarly" 
ling"; I forget what 


who is serious or unfashionable or 
dead. Woman does badly, except for 

Jilly Cooper, -*■ — 

clu 


and "bitching . 

American Princesses say.) 


forget what Jewish 


I notice, on my return to London, 
that the Official Sloane Ranger 


i-j 

f i -■ 


; i 


•' i**! 


' '•■! iV i 





But it must be one of planet's most 
extraordinary phemomenn, probably 
our only three-star attraction in the 
galactic Baedeker: 

Earth (Sol 3): primitive, but by no 
means unspoilt. Dominant native 
species (bipedal, aerobic) rapacious 
and xenophobic. Climate 
uncontrolled. Music and Insect life 
good. Food and sanitation poor to 
mdifforen^ Frequent wars 


— whose contributions 
include "as full of bones as Highgate 
Cemetery", which is fairly memorable, 
when said of a kipper mousse, and the 
rather unmemorable "touchy as 
gunpowder” and “unexpected as the 
extra step at the bottom of a flight of 
stairs", and the downright irritating 
“blue as the Angel Islington in 
Monopoly", which is after ail no bluer 
than lots of things, for instance 
Pentonvilie Road orEuston Road, and 
a lot less blue than the ineffable, rich. 


Aleksandr Pushkin's short story about 
the downfall of the gambler Gerrman 
(Russ. Lit Bendl, 833)." The reference 
list doesn't give Pushkin, or Queen of 
Spades but explains “Bendt" as 
William Rose Bendt’s Readers’ 
Encyclopaedia, 2nd edn 1965. When 
sources are given they are usually, but 
inconsistently, recent paperback 
translations. Page references are not 
given on the shaky grounds that many 
allusions occur throughout a text. 

There is an index (one up on the 
lookup 
. '.ted to 

BLINDNESS, 

INCEST, MURDER and REMORSE 
- which summarizes his career fairly 
well. As a blind person, he has twenty- 
three fellow sufferers (if you count the, 
three blind mice as one), coded from 
69.1 to 69.24, including Blind Pew, 
Louis Braille, Cupid, Gloucester , . 
Homer, Helen Keller, the mole (“said" 
to lack eyes: Medieval Animal 
Symbolism: White 95-96”) St Paul 
(who was niether Saint nor Paul when 
blinded), Polyphemus, Tobit and 
Zedekiah, but not Milton, bats or 
Hodur. The references for Keller and 
Homer are respectively “Am.Hist. 
Wallechinsky 13" and “Gk.Hist 
Wallechinsky 13”, that is to a list of the 

AM Ll.'dJ 3 T\daJ J llr.11 Ll^ . 


and grief; but regrettably - 1 
wear my raspberrv with a 
am losing sight of my objw&H 
was to comoare Rri&h 
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to the editor 



Jonsonand 

Shakespeare 


hard to resist the thought that the latter J _ l 

play was the later. Challenged to say *3Wltt atlCl 1 eiTIDle 
why, he explains that . . r . . 


I've a bone to pick with ifoU 
anyway who is the editor of a Si 

entPrfninino SlUk* U 



■ ui ,- jeaded “epistolae’’ T 


- and a rather good story foo* 
Japanese Deli whose fescUjg 


eminent blind in David Wallechinsky et 
iefa I 


Handbook has just been published. 

Soon, doubtless, the Grove 

m w.wfv, ■--- w.HV M4 UII IUV IIIVUBUJVi IKWU, 

Gnome* 5 , ’t h e Cha n nei Ftfur Ch aps s baokrup.ing blue of Mayfai. and Park 

as authentic ns the computer- 
generated personal touch: ,f Hallo 
there, MR KORN OF KENTISH 
TOWN. My goodness, MR KORN, 
do you realize you could be the first 
person in KENTISH TOWN to take 


aPs estimable Book of Lists, whic 
think is cheating. In fact despite its 
pretensions, Urdang and Ruffner Is a 
glorified Book of Lists, and though 
ludicrously inadequate as a reference 
book provides a few pleai 
nol 


of the best ones for 


assemblages. 


iwijuaic as a icwicuwD 

l few pleasantly surreal 


Fives cases of RASHNESS: Charge 

t t :.L. j.. t j 


en 


Interestingly, or at least interestingly 
iough, much of the pleasure of 
dipping into this iconology comes from 
similes that are used ironically: as 
interesting as a dead goldfish, as 
watching a plank warp, as trying to 
date a nun; as intelligent 


of the Light Brigade; Gilpin, John; 
Icarus; Lear; Uzzah (“rashly grabs for 


Ark of Covenant, a transgression"). 
Four examples of REDHEADED- 


Cofal reefs. /Angkor Wat, there MR KORN TRY UPPER BELL brughln B a corpse’s ticth, the appeal of 
Herhutage (holography prohibited). OF KENTISH TOWN" bless a clockwork boil, the taste of a 


NESS: Cortes, Esau, Judas Iscariot, 
Little Orphan Annie. Five exponents of 
USURY (four with epithets): 
Fledgeby , cowardly and deceitful 
moneylender, Gridej Arthur, extorting 
moneylender; Milo, loaned gold for 
interest rates arid sexual favo 


Sir, - In his review of Shakespeare’s 
Impact on his Contemporaries 
(October 81, Graham Bradshaw writes 
that “we flo nol know what Jonson 
made of Shakespeare’s art where it was 

most radically unlike his own 

Would Jonson have argued that 
Macbeth’s ‘If it were done soliloquy 
lacked 'perspicuitie'?" Mr Bradshaw 
implies that Jonson would have 
admired the soliloquy -an unfortunate 
trample, since Dryden records that “in 
reading some bothbast speeches of 
Macbeth, which are not to be 
understood, he (Jonson] used, to say 
(bat it was horror". 

Mr Bradshaw believes that Jonson's 
ientbu&laslic elegy on Shakespeare 


appears to echo" Richard 11. He calls 
this a simple reason for allocating 
priority, but it looks to me like the 
same question-begging assumption as 
before. He ignores the arguments and 
authorities I cite for an Ironside dating 
of 1587 - c 1590, long before Richard n 
was written. 


Sir, - In his otherwise eminently fair 
review of A. C. Elias's Swift at Moor 


Park (October 15), Matthew Hodgart 
finds it disappointing that there is “very 
little ... on the possibility that Swift 
was a bastard of Temple s’’, and he 


— Temple » , „„ u 

remarks that “it is now unfashionable 
to look at the evidence"' 


His new 


c-,,,,., . , . , There is confusion here. It is now 

.cf of unfashionable to mistake tnmonr and 


yanmng a number of years, are 
deposited at Rutgers University 
Library, New Jersey, USA, under the 
care of Mr F. A. Johns. Mr Johns 
kindly granted me access to these 
letters in 1966. The strong and lasting 
impression I gained from reading them 
is of two good companions, ideally 
suited to each other by temperament, 
background and professional pursuit. 


‘Still Waters : 


Sir, - An Author’s Note, prefacing 
James Vance Marshall's novel StiU 


noted by eac_. 

(Boswell in 1927 and Everitt in 1954) 


Since the primary principle of 


Japanese Dairy" is' told twit* E 
magazine is called Verbatim onife 
not Verbatim, but Verbatim <R 
U.S. Pat. Off. Does this mwn 
Urdang owns or part-owns thevtf 
. must pay him a user 
whenever I emote something verbataBmpresents his "true attitude”, whereas 
and say, verbatim, that I am qrofeEj suggest that Jonson's attitude 
Verbatim verbatim? Dossil eVea^ftiKtuated: it could be admiring, but 
that I can’t edit another maaztHibo envi 
called Verbatim, devoted to taaMhilcv-olen 
analysis or stenography aKliiiude to other gifted rivals - Inigo 
'■* ’ " Tones, say, or John Marston - also 

- - 0 - with the times. Mr Bradshaw 

Verba if necessary, and on 4s Rdcregards Jonson’s turbulent 

masthead put Verba, Tim. But k 9 Kfemperament, the satiric thrust of so 
becomes a professed disseminata of his allusions, and even 


the love of words to ty and grabihSp^^j 1 ' 111 ^^ d* at J ° n ?° n didn't 


_nfgn it when Drummond thought he 
laid “that Shakespeare wanted art”. It 
•ws because too many biographers 
ibiurdiy simplify “gentle 
MnknHu c ... Shakespeare" that I have re-examined 

JJlJ * JTJvS 1 r S S*3 fo"emporary opinions of the man and 
more, except the kind of wople sb worts: I did not realize that Jonson 
don t know that nobody ww tight need to be rescued as well, 
bumper stickers any more, and (ky ~ pat unMrruiMw 
tend to display sordid motttoS i. . . . E ' A c J - HONIGMANN. 
GLASSBLOWERS DO IT IM ..S' 11001 «J_En«|«h Language and 
THEIR CHEEKS CRACK* uimture, The University, Newcastle 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLHJ M* 1011 Ty»- 
DO IT IN A RING. One use (ibeod) 


who however drew no such 
conclusions. Unlike them, Proudfoot 
assumes that Canute's Braggadochios 
are a deliberate reference to the Faerie 
Queene character, and claims OED 
authority for regardingthat word as a 
Spenserian invention. The assumption 
seems to me obviously wrong, ana the 
claim ill-founded. Further, the OED 
compilers aimed to cite earliest known 
usages, almost all from printed books; 
how can one such instance rationally be 
constructed as a terminus for a 
manuscript source, still undated and 
then unknown, which contains more 
than 2,200 different words? So far from 
being “strong evidence" which “some 
may even think conclusive”, it's 
manifestly no real evidence at all. 

ERIC SAMS. 

32 Arundel Avenue, Sanderstead, 
Surrey CR2 8BB. 


assertion for evidence. As far as 1 am 
aware, there is no contemi 


evidence to suggest that Swift was 
either the natural son of Sir John 
Temple or of Sir William Temple, 
although rumour hinted that Swift was 
the son ofthe latter q/ter he arrived at 
Moor Park over twenty-one years 
later. True, Sir John Temple was in 
Ireland when Swift was conceived. But 
so was Jonathan Swift, senior. Sir 
William Temple was then in Holland. 


biography is: aitdi alteram partem, 
perhaps the time has come for the 


/aley-de Zoele letters to be edited 
and published? The dead may then 
speak for themselves beyond the 
grave. 

A. M. BIRRELL. 

Saint Patrick’s,' 33 Irwin Road, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


Waters , informed the reader and 
reviewer (myself) (September 3) that 
details of the Penan people and iheir 
habitat had been provided by members 
of a "scientific expedition" which spent 
more than a year in Borneo. Since the 
author was clearly not a member of this 
scientific expedition I wrongly jumped 
to (he conclusion that he had not 
himself visited the Penan. 1 have since 
learned from Mr Marshall's publisher, 
Michael Joseph, that he did in fact visit 
the tribe he wrote about in his novel, I 
apologize for this slip. 


ROBERT BRAIN. 
Grosseto, Italy. 


So much for the conlemporaiy 
evidence. It seeks to explain Sir 
William Temple’s patronage of an 
obscure young Irishman in 1689. 
However, Swift and Sir William 
himself offer a much more mundane 


‘Monsignor 

Quixote’ 


W. H. Hudson 


reason for their relationship. First 
Swift himself: 


The Troubles then breaking out, he 
went to his Mother, who lived in 


Sir, - In his review of Graham 
Greene's novel Monsignor Quixote 
( Octo ber 8) .Julian Symons casts dou bt 
on Greene's ■ oft-praised accuracy of 
observation, claiming that, “In small 
matters Graham Greene is often a 


Sir, - in his review of Birds of a 
Feather (September 17) Redmond 
O' Hanlon states that In 1869 W. H. 
Hudson “set sail for London”. TTie 
correct date is 1874. He is also in error 
in asserting that Far dump and Long 


Leicester, and after continuing there 
veaf 


faujty recorder.” To judge from this 
ons. He refers to 


review, so is Mr Symons. 


Ago wa* written in Brighton; and (he 
subtitle is nol A History of My Eariv 
Childhood but A History of My Early 


‘The Taming of 
A Shrew’ 


some Months, he was received by Sr 
Wm Temple, whose Father had been 
a great Friend to the Family .... 

Such an explanation is endorsed bj 


the "whisky priest 4 ’ of The Power and 
11 sEa'’ - * - 


Sir, - A well-meant editorial 


insertion in my review of the Stratford 
production of The Taming of the 


Such an explanation is endorsed by 
Temple's letter of May 29, 1690 to Sir 
Robert Southwell. Supplying Swift 
with a reference. Temple notes that he 


species 
. European 

Astronautical’ 

Zeta Eridani (11 parsecs). 

In fact the region was 
anomalously crowded, and I suspect 
that many of the cars with out-of-state 
licence plates were ringers, ready to zip 


huge interest rates arid sexual favours; 
Nickleby, Ralph, avaricious and 
ungentlemanly moneylender; Shylock, 
shrewd and avaricious moneylender. 

I wish I had time to consider more 
felly the case 1 of ENTRAPMENT 


use) of CB might be to address, in f 
tone of reason and restraint (“Mia 
there is a certain specious logic p & B 
you say,' I cun indicate the fauety^ 
will snare me a few moments") dm® 
exhibiting opinions like Glin 
CAUSE CRIME LIKE ;FUES 
CAUSE GARBAGE. (An alien* 


‘Edmund Ironside’ 

Si,.- Richard Proudfoot (Letters, 



n .. T — .'Wirawt UCUYG IIUIU a 

iSxgle sopree. But he said he found it 


Shrew (Commentary, October 22) 
attributes to me the belief that The 
Taming of A Shrew is a “source play”. 
In fact I share the view of the Oxford 
and Arden editors that the play printed 
anonymously in 159^ is a .derivative of. 
Shakespeare's play, not a source for it. 

STANLEY WELLS- 
40 Walton Crescent, Oxford 0X1 
2JQ. 


’ has good friends though they have 
for the present lost their fortunes in 
Ireland and his whole family havinf 


the Glory as Father Jos£, when Padre 
Jos6 is, in fact, another character 
altogether. Then, writing of the 
adventure story aspect of Greene's 
novels, Mr Symons points to the 
reader's anxiety to discover “how 
Jones will get out of the Venezuelan 
Embassy" m The Comedians. It is not 
from the Venezuelan Embassy, 
however, that Jones has to escape. It 


Life. 

The review alludes to “the bogus 
Hudson". Some justification for the 
epithet should have been offered. 

DAVID R. DEWAR. 

36 Singleton Scarp, Woodside Park, 
London N 12. 


been long known to mee obliged 
thus farr to lake care of Him. 


mee thus 


was too heavily guarded for Brown to 
take him there. Instead, Brown took 


‘Rocket to the 
Moon’ 


into hyperspace at a word from .their 
couriers. Many - local newspapers' 


fcontain editorials .that crin 


And ■ herewith '- an ‘ instructive im8 nuia. nap 
tanestrial mess ?B es tp e *f ra ' , comparison of British, and US styles In ; collection. Anti I 

terrestrial tourists. ?. .-i • what ; prigs caU “bib!ia j abibfia” - Gunner Milligan, 

• * unbooks.. . • . ' originator' of the 

On my British (speci 


Which is how one must characterize 
haphazard, IndexleSs 


this mild, 

must point out that 
, S., was hot the 
«> “.u — , th *i wi «y expression 

u *3ft 85 H** 8 ’** slut ded «P In the 
middle ..which is as old as the oldest 

— *nnt-— 


v • 

•r) 

nnifAMAvir" p *^ w ^*“* \«w uiou 

REMORSE) an emotion experienced 
by Eplmetheus (“husband ofPondora, 
afterwards thought better * 


option might be to pull oat 
" 'islinlfc 
ay.) The wic... . . 
MORE PEOPLE HAVE. D 


N?agnum or Kalashnikov and-.i 
them nway.) The wickedest sirai 


Author, Author 


Now it is conceivable that Sir John 
Temple’s “great friendship” for the 
Swift 1 family included adultery with 
Swift's mother. But' there Is no 
evidence for it. If there is any, I should 
be glad to sec it. Otherwise, we must 
simply conclude thaf Jonathan Swift 
senior was the father of Jonathan Swift 
junior, that Sir John Temple was a 


him to (he embassy of what is described 
earlier in the novel ns “some small 
South American state” , where 

Brown's mistress's-., husband ; is 
ambassador, m )j: v V ; . 

ALAN BACON.. 

Kilburn Polytechnic, Priory ' Park 
Road, London NWG. 


Sir, - Harold Hobson is quite right 
about the missing character in Clifford 
Odets’s Rocket to the Moan 



republish rue play .(in j 
C lifford Odets), and we ■- are 
reproducing the 1939 edition published 


•, _ - - - Jght better of opening 

box ), Nathan Hale, who of course, 
regretted that he had only one life to 
give for his country, Moses, who 
regretted not entering the promised 
land, and - a separate entry - Mount 
fmninr a.'wu . NiOo, where he did his regretting, and 

h “" y ' mpbcrr * "^ bo1 of V.. 

J^that-Jje Is suffering under a ' 


mwnc rbui bb tin v n. •***' - 

TEDDY KENNEDY’S GARTHtf 
IN NUCLEAR ACCIDENT*- » 
THE USA. The best triple-tafea* 
from a sign reading MY B0SS I3 A 
H CARPENTER, 


Ulllon No 94 


JEWISH 


thought was just a piece of 
!101 


religious humour (I’ve alway!?#“ 
to use that word, I wonder u In*?* 
ht) until I saw that the van canwj 
longed to Levine Lumper Cwp\\] 


« are invited to identify the 
s ofthe three quotations which 
and to send us the answers so 
gey reach this office not later 
November 19. A prize of £10 is 
for the first correct set of 


opened on that date, or fail- 
wat the most nearly correct - In 
Tease inspired guesswork will 
« taken into consideration. 


3 (II a : ' ' . • 


,«uu i owe*; jcwciiery maqe irom 

unpolished stones, -stained glass or Wj. The latter appears <o 

leather; furniture fhgt Cannot be jat oh; .: ^ S w ? fo, W ed ‘ fricndsS 

mirrors too encrusted to reflect - ST p ,tef ’ ^ l0r n)er in the intervals SSScTT”"' “ ,,u ° vcn HIKjr 
accurately;, comfortless pillows ; tennis. On our side; the an -average figure for 

- • - modest-preface (“essentially a' light-' fK s stature (which varies, f&n shot 

I and arbitrary- selection"); the t0 . sho , t * ° Bt Wecn three and thirty 


Fifty years on: the real Stalky 


K 6$, .L^ arked "Author, Author 
°n. ;the envelope, should be 
,to the Editor, The Times 


Glasgow a race of cannibals has real-' 
ly existed, we may contemplate in 
the period of the Scottish history the 
opposite extremes of savage and 
civilized life. Such reflections tend to 
enlarge the circle of our Ideas, and 
to encourage the pleasing hope that 
New Zealand may produce in some 
future age the Hume of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Edward Gibbon, The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, chapter 
24. 


great friend to the family in Ireland, 

‘ " Ilia “ ' 


and that his son. Sir William Temple, 
was prepared to extend that friendship 
to Swift at Moor Park a generation 
later. Anything else, in the absence of 
evidence, is mere conjecture, 

J. A, DOWNlEv. ’ 


Jerome K. Jerome 


% 


the Modern Library, New York. 
Is gives a cast list showing that the 


pari of “Salesman” in the Group 
'Theatre premiere, on' November 24, 


Goldsmith’s College, University of 


Connolly's biography of Jerome 
Jerome (September 10), Humphrey 
Carpenter questions whether the 
mysterious . . Hungarian . General 
lapka, from whom Jerome Is snld to 


London, London 


have taken his second name, actually 
ever existed. Perhaps Mr Carpenter 


Arthur Waley 


and even after 


figuring cats or women With flowers In* 
their hair ■ * ! — - 
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l?oxes that will not ’usefuSf hoki by J%' id AiiStln, the •S^W a » ppfyi,, ? theBm P ir ® St ® t * 

qnuntitlesoFrare' 'fflSSRtfS 1 f ° rntBl v P^laim Bui,d,n « Fflctor - •“ • ' 

and iIJidt coinpounds, whose presence 1 *5 f i 1-5*- ^“‘eurs -: talented 

.they flagrantly advertise; twigs and urs - e T. ®9 d W* be 

J® m .the SatMral - 


0ctober27 < 1932, carried 
the following review of “Stalky” Settles 
Down by Major-General Dunstervllle: 
ah 
th 


much as in settling down, ft $ 
more than once to a “bao Mw* 


General Dunsterville, the 
of Stalky* Settles, Down 


■ Thelistof ack 
r ■. eclectic, wor(d 
arid Denis Hea 


Maior-Gi 

author _ -~.. v ucdiu; uuwn 

(Jarrolds, 7s. 6d. net), admits the pre- 
... . „ - enunenceofthe pen over the sword 

urdang and colleagues, on the other wh . en «?e - a major-general and all - 
henfa ‘ T ®P ber s professional, and under the name conferred upon 
tq . be .useful rkther than ^ b Y Mf Rudyard Kipling beforehe 
" hnH on ^"Ttiicity of malang g name 


more man Dnce io a 
exaggerating”; otherwise.lt nW 1 /}! 
inferred that with him 


ittr/in c.Yl i w *-«*m*/i t nts . i imes 

I Priory House, 

jSSHS^ London fecflM 4BX. 

^^fc26. n “ U ! tSWiU ' appear 


2 He loathed the promiscuity and 
publicity of even the good 


res- 


min nun n 

began \^th an official inuwj .. 
his pension had ixren reduced 


ended with the, discovery tW. 
pocket had been! picked. But twt 
signs that in fihandal mattcr|WJ2 


te,n$tGo .... 
: very ; i: : precise 

• ecoloi * 
ilnsul. 

• befluti 


signs 
the foresi 

In one o 

having bought 
Her husband a 


invites r 

Shf of the way the new 


taurants. The promiscuous feeding 
gave him a feeling of disgust. So he 
walked down the beautiful sir 


Sir, - By way of balancing the views 
expressed in A Half of Two Lives by 
Mrs Alison Waley, may I be permitted 
to direct your readers’ attention to the 
Arthur Waley-Beryl de Zoete 
correspondence? Tlieir letters, 


will be less sceptical if I fell him that 
General Gytirgy Klapka’s memoirs 
were^ubllshedln 1850 in both English 


and German and that a biography of 
iblisaed in 


him by T. Lengyel was pul 
Hungarian In, 1936. 

ANTHONY C. HALL. 
.30 Staines Road, Twickenham, 
Middlesex. • 


1938, In New York was taken by 
William Cha|lee. However. 
“Salesman” makes no appearance. in 
the text of the play. 

- Obviously it's a .question of 
successive versions, but it's intriguing 
that the character was apparently cut 
for publication in 1939 but re-appeared 
in the London production in 1948. 1 
assume that Odets's agent sent the 
London company the earlier, 
unrevised version, . forgetting the 
existence of the published edition. 
Does dny Odets expert know more?' 

NICHOLAS HERN. 

Methuen' London - Ltd, 11. New 
Fetter Lane, London EOL 


lope to 

the water again, and sat on a seat by 
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rldly: Klnesltv juj iun r&J retqer. tnan R 

shed'onlv Am,s ■ Hna Denis Healey: .Patrick'' 'SSSSSSt - ^ wye. a !mddest had an opporuiniiyot making a name 

M«dje and w feS*' jmpHes that what 

rillaor Margaret l^teher; ! ? n rwf err $! W ^ Q - 7,10,1 fo, loW Some 1 dLhm J ook for in his. 

Ife' reoresetitktimiq nf : 2,000 mbre-qr-less striking similes ‘W* Pfobably W his comments on - his 

./ AdmiraSie Spp«n iinp g •{? ‘ arj ahged under what we mfeht call i?b ■ relationship to the author of “Stalky 

tellable materials. {"capWrtiS • ffie : ^feparan^uin, With the comparator’s entriei hei^slmA 7 U «^rtf ‘ dinoSt ^ 0111 tQ be fcw and oairino v 
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icefaJri”); winged, cfeaturei/ 6ltHer 08 holiday resort In- winter (anon) J - jinder 628 headinra from do with the Kmlm? &u4»h» never kn 

SSJSIrJpSj?. 
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and dancing: and agalrtf hc felt a? if 
the hafbour were, wld, lost. and un- 
discovered, as It was in Captain 
Cook’s time. The. city wasn’t real. . 

D. H., Lawrence, Kangaroo, chap- 
ter 16. 


use plant on ever 


jn>«lHgen h w “ 
ngp “d , South together ■ 

theta •hill be . 

f ; T l W ) ; n, B , miir through the 
Liberty. ma "’ 


black tie/ and as having taw .1 ^ I- 

the objection that it ! p T ? dIate derve-Uncs 

for the occasion: “You 
getting very old and Ibaky^r- 
never knows what may 
now I buy moat tilings 
ready in case of ev/ents, 
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these civilian .ouu™--- - j, 
mainly on his efibrts 

M'SKaSSgj 

•'sassss&i 

re lecturing, 


on 
were 



film-expounding, 
been in cphsiaerable 
lecturer, bur fie, was not 


iCLli+ici, uur . - - 

motor-CTcIes in France if one- 
is“not str 


itor-cycles in r rente 
. , ‘not strong in techmcaj ^ O 
terms" 7 “Stfe" doea not, ^ 
hoped, supply^ t^.' aa3W ® 







3 Geographers, who say the world's 
: a. sphere., 

Are u|ther ignorant, or mazed with 
.-beer, :. 

Or liarS - ;or have never read two - 
‘PUgas, 

Of. any of our novelists :or : sages 
Who tell us plainly (bat tbe .wprid’s 
, : ■ ., .more wide. 

On the colonial than the other side. 
That states and kingdoms; are less 
. vast -and grand 
Than ranches, farms and 


V - ^ -- l ---- 

Rudolp Arnheim’s most recent book John Hpu§e : \ -a' .lecturer ,'atjjh^. MoRkA^tiV books-incJwde ^o/f- * 1 , 
Vie Power tfjthfi Cwter: A+$tu<jy ^A^riaffld:^rS^t8;'torwrtr' He^was . Jkal lVioi^Ht , jn Medleyal. Tinm, 
Cotitp&sltion In the yfsuai- Arts Will co-organizer of thB ,, Kbv , ar Academy?® 1958, - 
b? reviewed phortly;in the TLS. . • Post-Impressioni$t exhibition. . -.1 : : - . :■/ 

Kjennbth O, Morgan’s most recent-. . 

Julia Bridge's This ■■ Stage- PlaV Mick Imlah's pSmphlet of poems, ” ^ at l on: Wales ; 

World If English Literature and Us The . Zoologist's . Bath ~pnd, Qther ^9™ - 1980, 1980. . 

Background 15S0 ^ 1625 vriWbe pob- Adventures?, was- published earlier' •'.••• . 1 ■ ,-A ,■ 

Ushed next year. • \> : ■ this ye hr, • ! ' ■: > :■ ■ . ' ■■ ;Blake ; Morrison’s Seamus Heaney : 

this year, 

M. T. Cu 
History •' 
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And. that ilvherevef op the wbfld’s 
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A province (^ protectorate ii spfotfd 
The place ^tfeighlway to Yait;, 

- / •; ■' ■ prpportions JumM •:; , J 
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■ Roy C^rhfiibeU^ >A' Veld Eclogue: 
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Dm i D6oley .edits the jxxitry Body -wig published, rec 
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• r r/Gharqetw of > John Adorns, T976; 4 Jd 
i ‘/i, ‘ ’ '‘Aifxrlcan Patriots and the ^Rttuqlt of ,, 

: John B,^ ^Punwjp is the Author Of 77^ tlq; j *. 

Hew RussianrSewh^ 1976.,' .• ■, j .. a ieiturer iPPhjloso*; , 
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also to the sexual farces of the day. 
What he thought about these latter he 
never revealed, but a Grdtry opera had 
on him “rather an effect of 


enchantment than of art”. Later, the 
Diary of John Quincy Adams theatre awakened Adams's critical 

Volume 1 November 1779-March fP |n * lo i,s firs! crural observations. 

1786. Volume 2 March 1786 In London he compared English 

December 1788. ' acting, which he found affected, with 

415, and 521pp. Kelknap/Harvard whal . *! e i ud 8 cd f .° be a more 
University Press. £42 the set. convincing style practised m France. In 

* Parte no nkfamod ■ _ 


University Press. £42 the set. 

0 674 204204 

The long-awaited appearance of John 
Quincy Adams's youthful diary brings 
into print the beginning of the most 
extensive and most representative 
portion of the vast Adams family 
archive. Among all the diaries, letters, 
and papers accumulated from 1750 to 


Paris he observed that whereas in a 
dispute about seating a French usher 
had decided in favour of a gentleman, 
in England the opposite would have 
been the case. 

At eighteen, widely travelled, 
comfortable in French, treated 
everywhere with the deference due to 
the son of a diplomat , John Quincy was 


Peter Shaw 

I ever had, to repress my feelings." If 
ever there was a society ideally suited 
to systematic repression, the America 
that Adams had returned to was it. In 
Europe a proper young man like 
himself was tor tne most part kept away 
from young girls, and certainly could 
look only from afar at sexually explicit 
older women. But that was restraint, 
not repression. In America one found 
oneself alone in parlours with girls, and 
escorted them home alone from 
dances. Nevertheless what looked like 
unrestrained freedom rested entirely 
on repression. 

Small-town New England seemed 
almost to be located on a different 
planet from Europe. There were no 
plays. A Massachusetts minister could 
violently, if unsuccessfully, oppose 
dancing. Another could deliver an 
unreconstructed Calvinist sermon 
assuring his parishioners that they had 
no free will with which to resist their 
own probable damnation. In John 
Quincy's own home town, “as familiar 
to me, as if I had not been absent",' 
Parson Wibird delivered the same 
sermons that John Adams had sat 
through thirty years before. 

In society, John Quincy found to his 


iuju papers aecumuiaiea tram i/3U to f ncj .A w j fh a til 7 Z.ia j 7 oppose 

1850, representing three of the family's .he rrWrU ^ ? danc,n B- Another could deliver an 

four prominent generations, nothing JX J amari ! y . Wlta unreronstructed Calvinist sermon 

matches this scventy-year-long diary’s "i? S u- n 1° 5°^ as51 £ in 8 ^ parishioners that they had 

accumulation of r.i$ and ‘n.tioL & 

™ a st^.Ti l s?£rs£r&- 

with John Quincy, then twelve, making Pale of a College", Harvard, after Parson Wibird delivered the wmJ 

his second trip to Europe with his which he would have to endure three sermons that John Adams had cut 

Pentv ' fVim. *I5J! n «S 0l n r 5i W ar ^ ars of " lhe Dr y and tedious study of through thirty years before 

for the fledgling the law". While in Europe, where Tn!J ,;7 
United States. They run to 1788, his Adams was .very much on his own he * ^ ? oc kty» Q umc y found to his 

twenty-first year, by which time he had hnd gone from being a youth described * pnse ’ P°°P le w « re much "attached 
attended Harvard College and nearly by nis mother as "formed with a to ce ,{ emon y fl nd etiquette" - the 
completed his legal studies in the small constitution feelingly alive" and re ™. alin 8 marks of provinciality. At 
New England town of Newburyport,' subject to “passions , to imposma on j gatherings everyone “must be 
Massachusetts. The boy grows Into himself a discipline that wentberand ISSu iV n Chairs ' lookin 8 at one 
matunlv while travelling and studying his parents’ rigorous standards of H3 her f , 8 pu ,P pet show", and 
In Spam, France, the Netherlands; virtue and wo3c. For the austere lalkin 8 local scandaf 

K5iVrSffIl;^ d h? n |5 n ^ Un 2 e J Ad 3 ms IP* lhat John Quinc y had Adams fell easily enough into the 
h ^ U J re r S w t?* . mad ? lhe self-sacrifices s °cial styles of his homeland. He 

25? n A hmi£ Ju h ? d for h,S ,nvoIved ,n returning to America objected to the conspicuous 
I ? « Ian «“ages. represented an irrestibly attractive consumption represented by the 

SESi l 4KL°5® nl ,E? op,e ,’ L and the Prospect. gardens and ponds built by a wealthy 

Mmm 


his father's guidance he acquires what 
every Adams father wished for his 
sons: a familiarity with languages, 
places, important people, and the 
classics. The formalities of the Youne 


virtue and work. For the austere 
Adams type that John Quincy had 
made himself, the self-sacrifices 
involved in returning to America 
represented an irresbbly attractive 
prospect. 


classics. The formalities of the youne *„ . , ... 

teenager’s education strike a modern® rphtfnro *S U * ^ ove ?' w u hen he did 
psychological eye as constrictinalv r ? t u rn 9 America at the age of 
Ecal to the flowering of talent. TO #®s’s abse , nco )j 

it cannot be denied thm fnr .hp niAei throttled nature found 




' r\ r_L •«. . , _ . ilia uwn ucsires ran ia 

Qomcy s first trip’ to Europe . more to imagination and “sensibility 
at the age of nine, he had failed to in a woman man to mere beauty. 

he Itfpn n Hlarif “nf nhia<^^» T .While boarding in' Havferhil 


keep a diary “of objects that I See, 
and of Characters that I converse with 
from day to day", as he pul It at the 
tirie. when he took up the project on 
his j second' - trip, he began, with 
considerable diffidence. At first he 
cpt|fined a himself to external events: 
the weather at sea, the ten or twelve 
miles travailed overland each day in 
erbssing from Sphin to France. At each 
stop, rather than offer his own 
impressions of places, he copied 
passages from guidebooks to fill out his 
daily entries. As a result it is- only by 


seven times, by his report, during the 
year that he spent (here). 


F referring to social ease and 
I pleasantness, notoriously lacking in all 
i Adamses. John Quincy Adams proved 
i to be less rough around the edges than 
his father - undoubtedly because of his 
' exposure to European manners. But 
I his development was just as surely 
towards a hardening of the personality 
and a chilling public manner. 

It was no wonder that his chosen 
regime of self-discipline and self- 
improvement should produce a rigid 
character. He spent months intensively 
preparing Greek and Latin for the 
Harvard entrance examination. Once 
admitted he never skipped a lecture, 
even when some of tne professors 
began to repeat themselves. At 
graduation he achieved the second 
highest distinction in his class. 
Nevertheless he felt a constant sense of 
incompletion. “The more I do", he 
wrote, "the more I find to do." After 
college he went to Newburyport to 
work and study in a law office. Here his 
. eyes began to weaken from overwork. 
Yet it was without irony that he 
lamented his slow progresss in the 
extra-curricular reading that he set for 
himself. "I shall never get through 
Gibbon”, he wrote in his dairy. 
“Indolence, indolence, I fear will my 
ruin." 

By now the onerous task of keeping 
his ‘Daily Narrative of Yesterdays , 
the diary, had become a measure of his 
tenacity in general. Later in life the 
diary would record his public service. 
But for now it served the same purpose 
as had the diary of the young John 
A da ms l it was, in Steven Ragle’s 
phrase, an “instrument for ambition". 
For John Adams the exercise of diary 
keeping was sufficient in itself: he 
rarely, if ever, looked over what he had 
written. In contrast John Quincy began 
going back over his own entries almost 
immediately. Some two months after 
beginning the diary he constructed an 
index showing the number of times 
each person 1 was 'mentioned.- He i 
worked at various kinds of indexes 1 
throughout his life, ail the time i 
disparaging what he called, after l 
looking over a two-year accumulation I 

S he N ap W o/?ra,h'? VO Wl,no 01 “ llc * 6 - h,s J 


I home town of Braintree fcw, 

I with his parents, who w 
I returned from Europe. Here 

1 ?i e ^ ereds °^« 

signalled by the only broken 
his diary: *1 think I am fa ,? 
recover. This evening, my $ 

Some years ago lhe 
David Musto, suggested 8 
broke down at this poim bJLz. 
could no longer sustamiheK 
family expectations and dema!* 8 
present editors of thedfaybafeL 
‘distraction from his 11 
induced guilt, despite hisTeco 
of the need for relaxation, iS 
anxiety and depression". 

The return of John and al 
A dams from Europe suggest! t2 
young John's condfdon fS* 
certain light both explanations 
accepted. Everything that 
wrote about his ambitioas 
responsibilities points to his 
his father especially. Yet ho ms 
imposed upon by them. Hus via 
turned twenty-one he remarkedib 
was now emancipated "from the 1 
of paternal authority which I i 

felt* Not surprisingly, then, 

began to collapse, he rushed to 
rather than away from his parent! 
he was not mistaken in doingu. 
once with them he quite fell apar 
he also recovered at the family 
sufficiently to return to Nqwb 
Given the high-toned adm 
that John Quincy’s parents 
in, it is not surprising that he 
feel at ease with them and sulfa 
their expectations. Quite simply, 
had internalized their demands; 
thereby made himself his own 
draconian watchdog. Once agsia 
process could best be seen It 
progress of his diary. In Europe be 
been more faithful io writing M 
when separated from his father 
when they were together. The* 
his mother and sister crossed thej 


John B. Dunlop 

Stephen F. Cohen (Editor) 

Aa End to Silence: Uncensored 
Opinion in the Soviet Union, 
from Roy Medvedev’s underground 
magazine, “Political Diary . 

Translated by George Saunders 
375pp. Norton. £14.25. 

0393 01491 6 

.ft-eeri October. 1964 and March, 
1971 a limited-circulation samizdat 
mal, edited by the Moscow-based 
Uaiorian Roy Medvedev, made the 
rounds of select representatives of the 
Party, scientific and cultural 
intelligentsia. Entitled Political Diary 
( Pofflcheskii dnevnlk ), the journal, 
unlike most samizdat publications of 
'ik period, was aimed at a highly 
Quieted readership - some forty or 
ly persons in all. Its aim, in the words 
fofslephen F. Cohen , was “to promote , 
b the context of ‘creative Marxism', 
cause of anti-Stalinism and 
— Stic socialist reform inside the 
polillcal system". 

Ah End to Silence represents a 
selection, prepared by Professor 
Cohen and translated by George 
ders, of materials appearing In 
complete and eleven partial 


Reform", and “Toward a Moscow 
Spring?". 

Obviously, the task of boiling down 
some three thousand pages of 
typescript into a book of slightly over 
three hundred pages is not a simple 
one. yet, on balance, Cohen has done a 
commendable job. Since nineteen of 
the forty-one issues he uses have 
appeared in the West in Russian- 
languBgc editions, one can gain a sense 


of his method of selection. The only 
area where I . might seriously fault 
Cohen is in his decision to exclude 


after the Revolutionary Wa . 
family had a reunion in Paris, febj 
showed its fltst signs of IndWJafc 
.Through his observations ®,«. 
theatre and reports of his raM 
strolls, Adams began to eviodtoai 
degree of pnsslonate involwinoii 
life. Finally, back with his 


of the journal transmitted to the 
West by Medvedev. (Other issues were 
:om provided, according to Medvedev, 
because they contain material which 
already well-known. That seems 
questionable procedure, and 
redev, as a professional historian, 

I have realized that, at the very 
the table of contents of alt issues 
d in the USSR should have 
made available.) Cohen has 
pled to do with the Political 
Bwywhat Peter Reddaway did so well 
r «ji«witIitheunderground Chronicle 
$ Current Events in his compilation 


. Iw wared Russia (1972): to provide a 
j««of the journal’s central themes. 
[Jca Cohen fias-sought to accomplish 


While boarding in' Havferhill nZ ir ?' 
Massachusetts, where he went to study a 8« of eighteen and 

Latin and Greek for the Harvard L John Quincy Adams 

entrance examination r Adams also ' ?j 0ped v 10 jussive, Puritanical 
came to believe that in preference to that distinguished the men 

more .conventional signs of beauty, he ,n • fam ily. His physical appearance' 
possessed a : ^gothic taste’’' for strong, ; 2* A Un Preposseasing: short and 
dark, feminine fealures-thmiDh hnhi alre 0dy plump, he raised a 


he ebSfed '*? ? ho hud - in 8 r 0 ssed the attentions JfiJ WJj ,n ? 1 ^tn Jaaues’ ^Seven 
loffliSShki' J alm ° st eveT y youth in Haverhill", gg* speech, but as the 

hv ' and wiw was a « if t- This was Nancy k S J° hn f^ aw> in wliose house 

Hflsren - “yk* Nancy" in his diary - boarded pqinted out to him, his 

Its mother.. ...kn i: I fervent fannrihr.V. j\. 


>Kn, Quincy’s: almost: purely:' SBJ8 

^rnaL l himself., I have still more Reason tha n the young lady seeL “Tavern 

in y'pb the Netherlands :• • ••. • • ' ■ . .> . 

BndhlsschoohngthertjftthbngoSdh > • lVfhTO rtriKr 

to Jusria,wh«fe at the age of thirteen • ilUW UfllV ' 

Md h half - he, served as priyate, v-' . ‘ J ' . 
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Wen^KncSDailS^ . {jj® .® th r ‘upping df the rain 

' ;; , :;r : y ib0dd6il ^ ^ th * 






i^jfrepheit or. 3S 9 Centigrade).. Aside ’ , qow drily 

tei^ C v^T rk ' tH ^ ? oe of >' the . - ndw strei 
guide boo ks ; - from wblch hcwas thd advlr 

r°>Mng ti 
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By then, the end of 1786, the diary 
contained observations and poems 
about the young ladies of New 
England, college compositions and 
orations, and a series of character 
• *j 1 °f .Harvard classmates. 
Adams periodically . went back to 
notate these sketches as later life 
proved his assessments right or wrong. 
In separate notebooks he accumulated 
llterwy and poetical extracts, Latin 
and Greek phrases and translations, 
Ms own poems and translations, and 
his letters. 

■ Despite all his compulsive 
thoroughness, John Quincy managed 
to leave a personal record far less 
intimafe than the diary form might 
«em to promise. He rarely looked 
inward, so that his character fended to 
^irecHon . Th« he was 
unromantic both by constitution and 

v i0 \ examp ! e - 18 evident 
from his lack of sympathy for Werther 
contrasted • with ; his .enthusiastic 
approval of Tom Jones. As for his 
Sf/ 1 a given moment, these are 
best, inferred from the length and ' 

SSlSSi? 2? if Wb diar y ' entries 
themselves. Full entries, even when 

ii ttle about Adam’s activities, , 
uidicate busy and productive days. ■. 
Short entries, which are less usual, 
reveal relative lassitude and boredom? 

to bis diary 

measured his progress in sel£ ; 
Improvement, ; his increasing : 
complaints about the daily burden oT -1 

Writfno It nnlht-J *_■ J , 


Guilt and Responsi- 


Survive Until 19841, which point to the 
journal’s disagreement with Western- 
style liberals. This omission creates the 
misleading impression that Medvedev 
and his associates contest only the 
views of conservative “neo-Staiinists" 
and “neo-Slavophiles". In point of 
fact, they are just as opposed to the 
liberals' insistence on immediate and 
sweeping political change. 

My other criticisms of Cohen’s 
selection are relatively minor. Had I 
been editor, I might have accorded 
more space to material bearing on the 
volatile nationalities question, and, 
since the Diary served as a source of 
news (and even of gossip) about the 
shifting fortunes of Party leaders, it 
might nave been appropriate to include 
some examples of this genre - for 
example, the fascinating account of the 
removal of Semichastny as head of the 
KGB and his replacement by 
Andropov, or the report on the 
assignment of Leningrad Parly boss 
Tolstikov to the post of ambassador to 
Red China. 

How important a publication was 
Political Diary 7 Clearly, a samizdat 
journal limited to five copies (which 
were circulated among its forty-fifty 
readers) can have only tne most narrow 
dissemination. The journal was, by 
choice and design, an glitist organ. 
Still, certain of its contributors - for 
self-evident reasons, Medvedev is 
unable to name most of them - appear 
to have been individuals of influence: 
Academician Sakharov was, at least 
until 1968, a regular reader (though in 
.the 1970s he moved away from 
Medvedev’s neo-Marxist positions), 
and Aleksandr Tvnrdovsky, the editor 
of Novy mtr, an irregular one. The list 


of contributors includes high-ranking 
Par y officials, for example Yevgeny 

^ft °ri , i W . h K W r a l for 8 time 0n ‘be 
editonal staff of Komnunlsi, and Len 

Karpinsky, who served, until his 
removal for “liberalism”, as a 
department head of Pravda An 
important aim of Political Diary was to 
influence the minds and sensibilities of 
those in a position to help bring about 
significant political, economic and 
social reform. It would be incorrect to 
consider the journal a "dissident" 
publication; rather, it sought to serve 
the interests of a segment of the “lefl- 
. wins of the Party-state 

intelligentsia. 

A central concern, even obsession, 
of the Diary is anti-Stalinism, and 
Cohen has appropriately prefaced the 

volume w th a well-researched essay on 

The Stalin Question Since Stalin”. 
For Medvedev and his colleagues, 
Maim s reign represented a ghastly 
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might have done better to leave out 
Esenin’s prose, which ia not crucial to 
the biography and whose main claim to 
.inclusion seems to be that it is 
previously untranslated. 

The essays are anyway marred by 
often unacknowledged omissions (In- 
• eluding the censored beginning of 
Iron Mlrgorod, Esenin’s response to 
his American visit, an obvious- 
candidate for re-instatement), lack of' 
background material aqd translations 
that are clumsy or just plain wrong. 
One of the more ludicrous . in 1 an 
extremely long line of these has the 
poet suggesting, in Iron Mirgorod , that 
m Russia they still believe not in Qod 
" andfathers with 


the father but In “1 


beards”. And though, perversely, The 
Keys of Mary. is supplied with notes' 
that are actually explanatory, these are 
insufficient, arbitrary, and pn.pccariop 


mat are actually expiai 
insufficient, arbitrary, 
casually misleading. ' 


pplied with notes 
anatory, these are 


aberration TtfSEm perK 
creative ferment - the 1920s and the 
Khrushchev “thaw”. Time and again, 
the Diary reminds its readers of the 

mountain of crimes" perpetrated by 
Malm, especially against those who 
were members of the Party (including 
Medvedev's father, a victim of the 
purges). The Brezhnev period is seen 
as one characterized by lurches in a 
neo-Stalinist direction which have 
served to brake, but which cannot 
ultimately halt, the USSR's progress 
toward a "Moscow Spring” (the 
suppression of the DubCek leadership 
in Czechoslovakia is viewed as a 
particularly heavy blow by the Diary's 
contributors). 

Medvedev and his colleagues are 
almost startlingly optimistic, believing 
that there are ‘‘objective” reasons for 
hope in the future. ‘The scientific and 
technical revolution . . Medvedev 
writes, “will bring about changes in the 
social structure and in Its economic 
base that will prove incompatible with 
the system of unlimited rule by a single 
individual (or by a small group)." He 
notes in a similar vein that advances in 
communication technology will soon 
make it impossible for the USSR tp 
obstruct the flow of information -from 
other countries. The Brezhnev rtrime 
.has, of course, attempted to avoid this 
by purchasing (and, If need be, 
pilfering) the advanced technology 
which its unwieldy system has been 
unable to provide; as for the “flow of 
information better jammers can 
always be built, though at great 
expense, to block or garble 
transmissions from abroad. 

The future, Medvedev and his fellow' 
contributors believe, is already here, 
producing new men. "The new times”, 
Karpinsky writes, “are percolating into 
the apparatus and forming a layer of 
Party Intellectuals within it.” The tanks 
which rolled into Prague were an 
“anachronism’!. (Perhaps’ so, but a 
decade after the appearance or the last 
issue of Political Diary, the 
anachronism appears to be holding 
firm. Of course, the Brezhnev 
succession will provide the ultimate 
test of Medvedev’s and Karpinsky’s ' 
optimism.) 

While time is claimed to be on the 
side of Medvedev and his associates, 
retrograde elements are nevertheless 
' perceived to be at work in Soviet 
society.; The. most dangerougjire^a^ 
Lfieo-StatinisQ' stich & the editor of 


Diary) serves to complicate the 
simplistic schema, adopted by a 
number of the journal’s contributors, 
according to which ideological struggle 
is reduced to a conflict between 
reformist Marxism and neo -Stalinism. 
It should be added lhat in the period 
s,nce Wl the stre ngth of this “third 
pole has noticeably increased. 

How realistic are Medvedev’s hopes 
for a “Moscow Spring"? Certainly he is 
no ‘‘Don Quixote", a term Cohen 
incongruously applies to him at one 

g imt; rather, he is, in the words of one 
rilish analyst, “a political animal par 
excellence”. The late Andrei Amalrik, 
in what was perhaps his most incisive 
essay, “Ideologies in Soviet Society" 
addressed himself to the future 
potential of that "liberal Marxist" 
tendency represented by Medvedev 
which, while seeking to inject elements 
of democracy and pluralism into Soviet 
society, also wants to preserve the 
leading role of Marxism and the 
Communist Party. According to 
Amalrik, the “social support ( oporaY ’ 
of this ideology Is “a significant pari of 
tne middle class brought up on 
Marxism, including . . . many Party 
functionaries and managers". But ft 
does not have a mass base. 

Amalrik thought that the ideology 
most likely to emerge supreme, 
particularly in a time of crisis -elicited, 
say, by food shortages - was "National 
Bolshevism” or “Neostalinist nation- 
alism", a variety of Russian 
nationalism enjoying significant 
support in the Party-state apparatus. 
Since, however. National Bolshevism - 
the term goes back to fimigrd professor 
Nikolai Ustryalov and the Smena vekh 
movement in the early 1920s - is an 
ideology with appeal only for ethnic 
Russians, Amalrik felt that the post- 
Brezhnev leadership might hesitate tb 
adopt it, fearing tne reaction of the 
minority nationalities who, after all, 
make up half the population of the 
USSR. In that case, he believed, the 
regime would be likely, especially in a 
time of crisis, to lean in the direction of 
“liberal Marxism". Once stabilized in 

ra l , liberal Marxists would be likely . 

under the Influence o( “libera), 
democratic" ideology (ie, that 
tendency represented by Amalrik). 

Such a scenario is plausible, but it is 
in need- of some modification. Iliere 
are significant reasons why the next 
leadership might not choose the path 
recommended by Medvedev nna his 
associates. First, there is a massive , 
popular indifference to Marxist 
Ideology, obvious to all but purblind 
observers, which has been proceeding’ 
apace in the Khrushchev ana Brezhnev 


But, with its _ Clan completely 
dissipated, Marxism-Leninism lacks 
mobilizations I and inspirational value. 
Of this, the Soviet leaders are more 
than aware. 

Medvedev's "Moscow Spring" may 
already have occurred - at the time of 
the Khrushchev “thaw". To expect a 
repetition of this “miracle” may well be 
foolish. Moreover, in the days since 
Khrushchev's ousting, Rationalism or a 
symbiosis of religion and nationalism 
have been gaining in strength 
throughout the USSR. In one republic, 
Lithuania, the process has gone so far 
that it seems almost out of control. If 
the loosening of controls under 
Khrushchev produced an upsurge of 
nationalism, what would happen 
today, twenty years later, when 
centrifugal forces have grown much 
stronger in the Soviet Union? 

Medvedev and his associates do not 
exhibit much sympathy towards 
nationalism (not surprisingly, since 
they are convinced Marxists) and 
demonstrate even less sensitivity 
towards religion. But if William 
Fletcher is correct - and his estimate is 
based on extensive published research 
by Soviet sociologists of religion - 
some 45 percent of the Soviet populace 
remain religious believers, what, one 
wonders, aoes Medvedev have to 
offer to contemporary Lithuanians, 
Georgians, Armenians, Western (ie. 


Uniate Catholic) Ukrainians, and to 
the some thirty-five million adherents 
of Islam in Central Asia and 'the 


Trans Caucasus, not to speak of fifty 
million or so Russian Orthodox 
Christians? 

It should also be noted that present- 
'day National Bolsheviks and neo- 
Slavophiles may not be as hapless in 
dealing with the minority nationalities 
as is often believed. Certainly their 
writings show that they are well aware 
of the poblein. One finds suggestions 
for the institution of a "real 
federalism", for the withdrawal of 
ethnic Russian migrants from the 
borderlands, and. even in the ranks of . 
“official nationalists", a preparedness 
to countenance . the. secession of 


increasingly treated it as irrelevant. To 
be sure, a “cold” ideology can still 
exert a powerful influence, especially 
when hitched to an immense 
propaganda and education apparatus. 
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Russified areas as Kazakhstan and 
Orthodox Christian areas, such as 
Georgia, represent . according to such 
spokesmen, a more than adequate base 
for a powerful modern state. 

One must be grateful to Stephen __ 
Cohen, and. to George Saunders, for 
providing us with a judiciously chosen 
and readable selection of materials 
from an - important samizdat 

r bli cation. And Medvedev himself. 

to be commended for his 
organizational skills and dutiful 
labours. Western specialists ’ on the 
Soviet Union, whatever their political 
sympathies, cannot be Indifferent to 
the .. wealth of -material which 
Medvedev and his . associates have 
amassed: 




The survey of Esenin’S life through 
the memoirs of his contemporaries is 
the most successful section of the book. 
Judicious selection has given us some 
fascinating material, particularly, 
among the posthumous assessments, 
and . since tne subject is consistently 
Esenin himself (he lack of a proper 
apparatus is less disabling. Ypt here 
too Dr Davies could have been more 
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Made' or his poem on Bsenin s suicipe 
is quoted at length. Surely, however; 
the main historical significance of 
Mayakovsky’s “attack", r- his attempt 
“to insure Esetiin’send uninteresting ■ - 
is that less than five years later he was 
following Ekenin’s example, DrDavies 
does not find this worthy Of note, but 
Tsvetaeva, who by a further twist of 
fatO wOuid herself die by her own hand 
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of the Partv Central Committee's* 
department for science, schools, and 
higher educational Institutions, and 
General Yepishev, head of the Chief. 
Political Administration of the 1 Soviet . 
Army and Navy. /These are the 
individuals who want to bring back, the 
good old days -of 1937.. They faust be 
exposed ancf fought tooth and nail; (It 
should be rioted 'that sorhe Diary 
contributors, though not .Medvedev, 
have 1 a tendency to exaggerate the 
strength bf this group.) v .1 

Neo-Slavophiles (ie, / Russian 


views as well, are likewise dangerous- 
some of the Diary authors, for example 
Raissa Lert, tend to "Identify peo- 
Slavopblles , and n«rt-SfftlinlBtR v.and 
must be 
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Criminal proceedings 


T. J. Binyon 

Gerald Hammond 
The Game 

169pp. Macmillan. £5.95. 

0 335 33113 3 

Newton Lauder gunsmith Keith 
Calder, the engaging, amoral hero of 
Gerald Hammond's previous books, 
joins forces with an accountant and the 
madam of an up-market brothel to 
investigate the suspected killing of one 
of the house’s clients. Antique gun lore 
is as interesting, and the fights are as 
rough as ever, but the whole is 
slightly less satisfying than before, 
when Calder used to take on the Test 
of the world without any assistance. 
And is he now so respectable that 
lie’s never going to poadi again? 


Tone Hillerman 
People of Darkness 
202pp. Gollancz. £6.95. 

0 575 03133 6 

Jim Chee, sergeant in the Navajo 
Tribal Police, Is called in to investigate 
a minor burglary at the home of the 
local millionaire, B. J. Vines, whose 
money comes from uranium mining. 
The investigation takes Chee back to a 
mining disaster of the 1950s, and 
involves him with a pretty young Anglo 
schoolteacher ana with an albino 
contract killer who is looking for his 
lost mother.- Each rift is loaded with 
tribal lore -the dust-jacket reports that 
the author's thrillers arc used to teach 
schoolchildren ethnography in the 
United States - perhaps overloaded, 
Indeed, but the book is well put 
together and is worth several strings of 
anyone's wampum. 


GOLLANCZ 

THRILLERS 

for autumn 1982 

Anthony Price 

: THE OLD VENGEFUL' £6.95 

Douglas dark 

' 'bOONEWAUC £6,95 

Kenneth O'Hara 

.‘NIGHTMARES’ NEST £6.95 

Lesley Egan 

, ; ‘RANDOM DEATH 1 £6.95 

John Sherwood 

. ‘A SHOT IN THE ARM' £6,95 

Richard Grayson 

'DEATH STALK*. £6.95' 

‘John Creasey’s 

! CRIME COLLECTION 1982' 

; _j ed. Herbert Harris £7h50 

Hillary Waugh 

p'THE pIlLYCANTRELt CAS*' 


Chris Mullin 
A Very British Coup 
220pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £6.95. 
0 340 28586 9 

Chris Mullin, editor of Tribune and a 
leading member of the Campaign for 
Labour Party Democracy, has written 
not so much a novel as a political strip 


original and ingenious, and these two 
qualities are very much in evidence in 
his latest book. Agood deal of research 
must have gone into it, too, to produce 
not only a convincing period 
atmosphere, but also an even more 
convincing institutional one. 

Peter Inchbald 
T he Sweet Short Grass 


without intermediate stages, from 
optimistic fantasy to pessimistic 
paranoia) which is perhaps 
characteristic of all political idealism. 
It opens on the upswing: in the general 
election of March 1989 the great 
British public stoutheartedly defies the 
predictions of pundits and opinion 
polls to give the Labour party, led by 
left-winger Albert Perkins, a landslide 
victory. Euphoria is, however, 
immediately succeeded by misery: the 
forces of reaction - Civil Service, 
Church, Army and US government - 
band together to emasculate the 
government's policies and to replace 
Perkins by a more labile leader. Some 
amusing scenes of tho ruling classes 
relating in the Athenaeum and 
Annabel's don’t, in the end, make up 
for n general lack of thrills and 
excitement. 

Ngaio Marsh 
Light Thickens 
251pp. Collins. £7.50. 

0 00 231477 0 

Ngaio Marsh died earlier this year at 
the age of eighty two. Her last novel, 
now posthumously published, returns 
to the scene of an earlier book: the 
Dolphin Thentre on the South Bank. 
In Death at the Dolphin , written in 
1967, a murder took place when the 
theatre was re-opened. Now, twenty 
years later. Peregrine Jay is still the 
director, and nis production oF 
Macbeth ends with an extra, 
unscheduled death. Which is, of 
course, investigated by Chief 
Superintendent Roderick Alleyn and 
his henchmen: Inspector Fox and 
Sergeants Thompson and Bailey. This 
is not one of Ngaio Marsh's better 
books: most of it is devoted to the 
description of what the author sees as 
an ideal production of Macbeth; the 
murder occurs later in the book; 
Alleyn and Fox are slow getting to 
work, and even slower to realize that 
the theory they are propounding is 
obviously impossible. Nevertheless, 
one is grateful to have the opportunity 
' to bid an affectionate farewell to them 
and to their creator; and there are still 
occasional touches to remind us why 
she.. . was by ! no means the Junior 
member of that formidable female 
quaternlty , tfhlch ruled English 
detective fiction for $o long. 

S. T. Haymon 
Ritual Murder ‘ 

237pp. Constable, £6.95. ■ 




Murder of chorister la an East Anglian 
cathedral re-enacts child murder which 
took place in the town eight hundred 

S aars earlier. Now, as then , the crime is 
Lamed on the Jews, and used as excuse 
fpr nntlsomitic attacks and riots. 
S. T. Haymon’s second crime novel is 
q definite advance on her First, Death 


0 00 231792 3 

Detective Chief Inspector Franco 
Corti of the Yard's Art and Antiques 
Squad - and hero of Peter Inchbald’s 
very good first novel, Tondo for Short - 
has decided to give up his Italian 
origins. He changes his name to Frank 
Short, moves out of Soho, and takes 
out a mortgage on a house in Acton. 
But the intrigue he becomes involved 
In turns out to be very much a family 
affair, and the Italian blood swims to 
the surface. Narration slightly bitty, 
but scenes and characters without 
exception excellent; and a good, strong 
flavour to the whole. 

Magdalen Nabs 
Death of a Dutchman 
216pp. Collins. £6.75. 

0 00 231327 8 

Magdalen Nabb's second novel, like 
tier excellent Death of an Englishman , 
Is set in Florence. Marshal Guamacda. 
troubled by the weather, tourists and 
terrorists, doggedly investigates the 
death of a Dutch jeweller, refusing to 
believe - unlike his superiors - that he 
is dealing with a suicide. Credible, 
human and interesting characters 
move through a carefully worked out 
plot which reaches back into family 
history, the whole being set against a 
rich, thickly textured Florentine 
background. 

Catherine Aird 
Last Respects 
189pp. Collins. £6.50. 

0.06 231410 X 

A local fisherman discover a body, 
floating in the estuary of the river 
Calle; according to the pathologist 
death is not due to natural causes, and 
the case is given to Detective-Inspector 


astronaut, now a beach-bum, in a 
grandiose scheme to suborn a Russian 
cosmonaut and, with his help, to hi- 
jack a Soviet space shuttle. A rapid and 
fluent narrative is sustained by several 
megabytes of technical detail. 

Characters are more obviously 

synthetic, but not off-puttingly so. 

Elizabeth Ferrars 
Skeleton In Search of a Cupboard 
181pp. Collins. £6.50. 

0 00 231925 X 

Henrietta Cosgrove’s eightieth 

birthday is celebrated by a family party 
at her beautiful old thatched house: a 
party that goes rather too well, for the 
nouse is set on fire that evening, and 
Henrietta only just escapes with her 
life. An interesting collection of 
characters, well portrayed through the 
observant gaze of narrator Freda, 
married to Harriet's detective novelist 


married to Harriet's detective novelist 
stepson. The family tensions ring true, 
ana the plot which exposes them is 
neatly conceived. 

Marian Babson 
Death Beside the Seaside 
177pp. Collins. £6.50. 

0 00 231039 2 

Narrator Trudi Kane plays the piano in 


a smart bar overlooktoe the pier at a 
south coast resort; she lives in a 


doesn't, .put a .fool wrpng, as her. 
Detective-Inspector Jurnet carefully 
disentangles ' . a number of 
interconnected : threads. Solidly put 
together, and elegantly written, at the 
same tinje ft achieves - without: 
pomposity - a degree of seriousness 
beyond most examples of the genre. ^ 



C. D. Sloan, assisted by Detective- 
Constable Crosby. Another of 
Catherine Aird's Calleshire novels is 
always welcome, and the latest 
maintains the usual high standard: 
carefully and originally plotted, it Is 
also elegantly and amusingly written. 
Perhaps the author’s style Is becoming 
slightly mannered, but only enough to 
give the book a distinctly, individual 
flavour. 

John D. MacDonald 
Cinnamon Skin ' 

275pp. Collins. £7.50. 

0 00 222651 0 

The^ twentieth adventure of Travis 
1 salvage expert and 

- um extraordinaire, has 

Travis and. his friend, economist 
Meyer, tracking down the villain who 
put a bomb aboard Meyer's cruiser, the 
John Maynard Keynes. Cinnamon 
Sfcin is as solidly professional and as 
exciting as any of the preceding 
nineteen novels, and it’s a wise move 
on the part of the author to team 
McGee up permanently with Meyer. 
But isn’t the plot just a tiny bit 
reminiscent of one which came up six 
books ago, iq The Turquoise Lament? 

I. I. Magdalen ' / 

The Search for Aridenron ■; 

224ppl World's.Work, £6.95. 

0 437 092P0 3 ; . . ; • ■ 

British Intelligence officer Derek 

Flaye.searc" ' 

ana '-a-'.. gal 
'foUqw?sei 
foritier m 
Hazlegrave, 
trainer of i 
subtle - ove 
reminiscent, 
ie CGrrJ: 

Derek Lai 
TheRedDoi 
274pp. Ham 



in'thia novo 

V* kv-'ACnH 
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theatrical boarding-house, and is 
plagued by a fellow-lodger’s 
delinquent son - until he disappears. 
Good sinister atmosphere and a 
pleasing collection of eccentrics 
dredged from the lower reaches of 
showbiz life. 

Barbara Paul 

Your Eyelids Are Growing Heavy 

211pp. Collins. £6.75. 

0 00 231689 7 

Megan Phillips,, distribution manager 
of Glickman Pharmaceuticals, wakes 
up on the fourteenth fairway of a 
Pittsburgh golf-course to discover that 


Pittsburgh golf-course to discover that 
she’s lost tmrty-elght hours out of her 
life. Together with her neighbour Gus 
Billnski and psychiatrist Henrietta 
Snooks, she sets off to find out where 
the time went. Attractive and amusing 
treatment of an .Idea which has 
fascinated crime writers since the 
beginning of time. 

Gladys Mitchell 

Death of a Burrowing Mole 

204pp. Michael Joseph. £6.95. 

0 7181 2158 9 

Two undergraduates visit Holdy Castle 
to look for buried treasure. To their 
dismay, the site is swarming with other 
diggers: archaeologists are excavating 
a Bronze Age Barrow, architects 
reconstructing the castle walls. 
Competition . is fierce, quarrels 
abound, and sudden death intervenes. 
Since the godmother of one 
undergraduate is Dame Beatrice 
Lestrange Bradley, it is not 

her formidable presence is B 

itself felt, while her equally formidable 
mind unravels the mystery. Another 
completely t individual, . instantly 
recognizable ’ and . highly enjoyable 
Gladys Mitchell novel. 

S.F. X. Dean 

By Frequent Anguish 

253pp. Collins. £6.95. .. 

0 00 231031 7 

Nell'kbliy, middle-aged professor of 
■English .at a New $ngldnd college, is 


novel is perhaps less than credible * 
only because of the bkarrMeffi 
plot, but also because of the c«S£ 
amoral ityof all ,ts charactenlK 
light, lively and entertaining « iJJ 

Peter Whalley 

Post Mortem 

109pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0 335 33572 4 

Computer programmer Alaricfafai 
of living in Leeds with his dull 
Eileen. He works out an hi genii* 

method of murdering her which n& 

same time, causes the maxi™ 
amount of discomfort to his cloa 
friends. Telling the store from & 
murderer’s point of view is difficult 
manage satisfactorily, but fa, 
Whalley brings it off neatly In his fa 
novel, succeeding, at the same time i 
making it genuinely comic. 

Jonathan Valin 

Dead Letter 

224pp. Collins. £6.75. 

0 00 231328 6 

Cincinnati private eye Hany Stow 
hero of Jonathan VaJin’s two pievm 
books, is hired by Professor Du]i 
Lovingwell to retrieve secret papea 
Information on a nuclear reach* 
which have been stolen by his 
Sarah, a Marxist and an ecology 
But as Harry’s investigation 
the theft recedes into the b 
to be replaced by a tangled web i 
human relationships. A so5i 
intelligent work which achieves ;m 
balance between action ul 
ratiocination. 


Stage-managing murder 


Thoma s Sutcliffe 

p. D. J**® 5 

jk Skull Beneath the Skin 
yjpp. Faber. £7.95. 

Oflf H961 1 

b her last novel, Innocent Blood, 
l D James made some rather serious 
for an established writer of 
milder mysteries. To start with, her 
characters were pyschologically 
credible: they had motives for what 
they did and said rather than just for 
murder, and their mental life was both 
complicaled arid unresolved. The 
jetting for the novel too was a 
recognizable location, in which the 
extraordinary had to be conveyed 
gainst the pressure of the ordinary 
utd familiar. Strictly speaking there 
ns no murder and the central theme 
of Inherited guilt and revenge was 
properly regarded as having no ready 
jo&nion. Most serious of all, perhaps, 
die novel was clearly sceptical about 
fe idea of conclusive blame. This was 
sot (be sort of thing for which P. D. 
Janes had been appointed Queen of 
Dime. 


Some, but not all, of these problems 
have been overcome in The Skull 
Beneath the Skin. As though to 
reassure readers unnerved by that last 
dereliction, James has produced a 
lavish version of a classic country- 
house murder mystery, crowded with 
well-researched props and creaking but 
much-loved stage machinery. Those 
dismayed by Innocent Blood should 
not be worried by the epigraph from 
Eliots “Whispers of Immortality’’. 
Tms is a literary thriller, so all the 
characters have a talent for vulgar 
quotation. (Even Inspector Grogan, 
something of a social outsider in this 
company, can turn up Voltaire in the 
original when circumstances look 
particularly grim.) The Eliot falls into 
the 'same category, a family name- 
dropping by a poor relation. But 
though all the details are rendered with 
affection and accuracy and no ingre- 
dient is missing there is a feeling that 
James has become a little uncertain 
about the form. The trick still works 
triumphantly, but the patter is uneasy 
and even, perhaps, a bit doubtful that 
the routine is worth pursuing. 

“This is a story-book killing”, says 
one of the characters half-way through 
the book, “A close circle of suspects, 
isolated scene-of-crime conveniently 


cut off from the mainland, known 
terminus a quo and terminus ad quern . 
It should be perfectly possible to lie it 
up - that’s the jargon isn’t it - within a 
week. In other words we shouldn't 
imagine that James is taking herself too 
seriously. 

Clarissa Lyle, an actress fading 
slowly into provincial rep, has been 
receiving poison-pen letters consisting 
of funereal extracts from Jacobean 
tragedies. She is shortly to take part in 
an amateur production of The Duchess 
°f Mai ft , to be performed in a 
refurbished Victorian theatre on a 
private island off the coast of Dorset. 
The island is well equipped with a 
bloodstained reputation, secret 
tunnels and a flooded cave. A small 
house partv, most of whom have 
reasons for bludgeoning her to death, 
gather to watch the performance. 
Cordelia Gray, James’s appealingly 
doubtful private eye, has been hired by 
Sir George Ralston to protect his wife 
and discover the source of the letters. 
Cordelia's great charm as a character is 
that she fails to do any better than most 
readers would in the same position. 

She is anxiously aware of her own 
shortcomings', often disabled by 
sympathy for the objects of the 


Crime in paperback 


Lucille Kallen 

C. B. Greenfield; No Lady In the 
House 

23Qpp. Collins. £6.75. 

0 06 231690 0 

In Lucille Kallea's : tktf 
C. B. Greenfield novel the ween 


but lovable publisher jpf Skri 
Ford Reporter Is stirred Into oetew 


action when his newly wqu™ 
charlady is murdered and his 
new and even more prized tfW 
system stolen. With Greenfield 
the deductions and his usual 
and chief reporter Maggie Romidoj 
the legwork, it’s only a matter of W 
before the villains are brought to j»* 
Neatly conceived and | 
executed, with some very 
observed New England d 
Interiors. 


Patricia Craig 

Ptnsouncing the old crime-puzzle dead 
in 1930, Anthony Berkeley nominated 
aits successor a new type of detective 
noiy, “the novel with a detective or 
edae interest, holding its readers less 
ijufislhemalical than by psychological 
taTTo show the type of tiring he had 
m if him he quickly wrote two novels, 
tUu Aforethought (1931) and Before 
* Act (1932; now reissued In Jill 
Komia and Hobhouse's “Crime 
® series. 310pp. £1.75), 

.Wfflg the break with tne frivolous 
his detective fiction had 
p^iified. In the 1920s by adopting 
of Francis lies. In both these 
.the conventional detecting 

ESL*. „I e ? laced , . » 


Robert Leigh ", 

The Girl With the Bright Head . 
255pp. Macmillan. £6.95. 

0 335 33548 1 ' ' . : ' 

Private investigator Sai^a™ 
seventeen-year-old Charlene 
Leicester Square one even 
she's In trouble with 
soliciting. He gets her out 
only tb land hunsetf m ai 
gets involved . with' her 
complications and with 8; 
ring. Well-written, with a : go£l. 
though Carroll is a Wt too > pgf 
himself, and Chandlerlan 
deafening. ■ ■ 


l 


William Marshall 1 . .0 • 
War Machine •••'«; 

220pp, Hamish Hamilton. 

0 241 10823 .3 . * 


his god-daughter and his supervisee - 
when his problem Is brutally solved by 
someone who bashes in her head with a . 
dumb-bell; Excellent — “ L - 


The eighth of WUHam 

stories about the Hons j 
begins with a spectacular, 
bombardment of the - Yw 




e the work of a 


% 


, tv . . I,u 11 um victim s. 

“w p' Iiess criminals Is a husband 
Wob 1° d° away with his wife. In 
Jpf the Fact the villain relies on his 
Jf ®. f “tanner to see him through; 

corrupted gradually by 
El? with wrongdoing, 

enthralled and Is guilty, at the 
2. i 1 ’ of criminal inaction. To 
8hc oororiVM at her own 
32!!' J 1 ® "ove! is a study in 
IjjWhoni it also shows, as lies 
■Ji obfuscation isn’t 
^nn?l to suspense. 

SiL' 'Jp- books ’ Francis lies 
hffciuS °f fbe crime novel, 

It* !° jooke the “old crime- 
i-mSsr at its best, 

eluded the kind 

JSsgSiaaS 


B 


Navy, is more sombre in mood and 
rather less disarming, though it's not 
■ without 'some pleasing moments of 
levity, as when the hero, Peter 
Carrington, mistakes an old lady in 
pre-war clothine for his ex-submarine 
commanding officer. You also learn 
from this book the best way of evading 
a pursuer in the London Library. A 
rather confused beginning, when the 
author shows some indecision over the 
choice of central character before 
settling on Carrington, an 
unmemorable love afFair, and 
insufficient ; consideration of ■ the 
defector’s motives, .make. this, the least 
satisfactory of the “crime classics” 
quartet. 

Keyhole Crime, a division of Mills 
and Boon, is currently getting 
contemporary thriller and detective 
fiction Into paperback at the rate of 
four titles a month. To achieve 
comprehensiveness of output seems to 
be one of Its objectives; at one extreme 
it includes works that wouldn't come 
inappropriately from the parent 
company (Charlaine Harris’s Dead 
Dog, for example, or Marion Babson’s 
Bejewelled Death), and at the other, it 
reprints novels by acclaimed authors 
such as Simon Brett and Robert B. 
Parker. Parker, whose Looking for 
Rachel Wallace has just been reissued 

a . £1.15), signals his literary 
ms plainly enough in the choice 
of name for his hero: Spenser is very 
much in the same line of business as 
Marlowe. It’s an occupation that calls 


% mouid uo^' m . in the 

1 X^ii; i feh nnQn 5 central 
Ai®) 9tfvte,-the to the 
.imfstructible hlsrp, 
mly tad insouciance to a 
%?e. Heia-awWlh 


sr* 




nncapMatiS oc 21 n ? nun a 

Tfcbt spots 

^ 'to this hovel 


for toughness and urbanity, as well as 
an incorrigibly sardonic manner. 
Spenser, a Bostonian private eye. is a 
master of the instantaneous quip, a 
talent that doesn’t endear him to 
Rachel Wallace, the radical-feminist 
author he is employed (in the current 
work) to protect; she goes in for 
observations of a dourer kind. 
Conspicuous lesbianism, tab, makes 
this lady an object of aversion for more 
than one advocate of orthodoxy in the 
neighbourhood; in the end, it takes all 
Spenser's expertise to get her out of a 
predicament. Parker's pungent novels, 
neither spoof nor Imitation, show that 
the private eye genre is by no means' 
outmoded. 

Increased realism in English 

_ . in one 

direction, to the novel -dealing with 
police procedure, plentiful in squalor 
and violence and low on wit/ At best, 
this branch of crime fiction attains 
a •' semi-documentary efficiency; 
Lawrence Henderson's Mdfor Enquiry 
(192pp. 95p), fpr example, makeB the 
most of Its London suburban setting 
and workaday terior. A schoolgirl is 
fpptid dead m an area 1 that seems 
positively Infested taitirraplsts ^ those 
. (fiat lurkiio dark parks andi those that 
hoard the , kriiejeete bf their yicti jns 7- 


routlne Investigations he directs. In 
Death Set to Music (189pp. 95p), a 
well-to-do housewife is done to death 
withapokerin her own drawing-room: 
a bloody business that seriously affects 
the emotions of no one. According to 
her brother, the dead woman “got too 
big for. her boots. We were just 
ordinary people.” And he adds, with 


In Every Second. Thursday, by 
Emma Page (186pp. 95p) r there Is no 
mystery about the. .identity of . the 
criminals; this book accords with 
Anthony Berkeley's prescription for a 
crime novel without a purely 
mechanical enigma, at. its centre. The' 
problem for Chief Inspector Kelsey lies 
in pinning the crifoe r- t(ie murder of a 
discontented wife - pri its perpetrators, 
not (n uncovering the culprits. It’s a. 
deft and satisfying, pjece , of work, .' 
Ursula Girths’? a Little Deeper 
(184pp. 95p), on the other hand, is a.; 
rather mannered American thriller 
that puts unproductive oddity in. the 
place of proper,. mystification. The 
victim -'burnt: iri:.her. bed - is an 
obstinate, old lady, . in the grip of p 
hobby, who insists dn carrying out- 
sbme archaeological investigations on 

a 1 particular 'pi^ 1 p[ jrduad. Her j 
persistence ' riatdraHy Trnfetw : itiiC; 
person who has. !TOinmitted!a.miiroeri 


of the bodily distortion attendant on 
violent deaths, it makes a practice of 
overstatement and it devises some 
remarkably unconvincing occasions of 
sexual temptation for its police 
inspectors. A- tolerably effective plot 
doesn't counteract persistent 
implausibility in the characterization of 
suspects. 

Minor conventions in crime writing 
are being formulated as a consequence 
of the current realistic approach: 
among these is the habit of lumbering 
the central character with an 
unsatisfactory home -life. Shelia 
Radley’s Chief Inspector Quan trill, far 
example, is perpetually at oddB with his 
wife and oppressed by his obligations 
as a parent. His consequent 
disgruntlement, compounded by guilt, 
contributes a welcome undertow of 
abrasiveness to the stories. Death and 
the Malden (192pp. £1.15), howover, 
agreeable and well-planned though it 
is, is seriously weakened by the 
incautious behaviour and inadequate 
motive attributed to the culprit; if the 
least likely suspect In this novel turns 
out to be guilty. It’s by virtue of 
overreaching, not Ingenuity. 

Mark Hebden’s provincial French 
Inspector Pei Is decked out with some 
obtrusive foibles - compulsive 
smoking, hypochondria and sourness 
of temper among them - whose 
function is to add piquancy to the 
routine Investigations he directs. In 


investigation, and deeply confused by 
the relation between what she docs for' 
a living, and justice. She recollects her 
only previous experience involving 
humans (her small agency is financed 
principally by the recovery of lost pets) 
with a rueful mixture of fascination and 
shame. She is oppressed throughout 
this book by a brooding sense of 
disaster, a prescience which, 
fortunately for tne reader, abandons 
her at exactly those moments when she 
most needs it. When she enters the 
room in which the body of her charge is 

a we are told “For some reason 
she was never able afterwards to 
understand she felt no premonition, no 
unease.” She has a gratifying ability to 
discover the truth just loo late to save 
anyone, but early enough, and in the 
right circumstances, to place herself in 
mortal danger. She is in fact correct in 
thinking that she is somehow in the 
wrong place, that she Is “caught in a 
charade in which she stumbled 
blindfold, . . in which an unknown 
intelligence watched, waited and 
directed the play.” In this knowingly 
constructed parlour game she is an 
intrusion from a mainland of 
credibility. 

The other characters, such as 
Ambrose Gorringe, the owner of the 


thriller in which everyone’s actions are 
unconvincingly devious. 

With the novels of Simon Brett we 
are back in the world of the 
enterprising amateur - though his hero 
Charles Pans, a bit-port actor, is not so 
much debonair, in the fashion of the 
past, as dissolute in the standard up-to- 
date way. In Cast, in Order oj 
Disappearance (188pp. 95p) - a 
striking title inexplicably attached to a 
narrative in which no one disappears, 
and few of the characters are actors - 
Paris succumbs, between bouts of 
drunkenness, - . to an , impulse ' of 
protectiveness . towards -a Sweet- 
natured, dim and shiftless showgirl 
who has got herself involved in a 
disagreeable transaction with some 
pornographic prints. The secdlness of 
the ambience is unexceptionable, if a 
little disheartening; but a really glaring 
coincidence, revealed at the end, 
produces an unusual effect of strain in 
this particular Paris adventure. 

Robert Barnard, in Mother's Boys 
(186pp, £1.15), has a fair amount of fun 
with an awful family, a poky 
neighbourhood and a smug police 
inspector before his playful crime 
novel turns effectively nasty.' How 
should you behave if your frightful 
mother Is garrotted in an alleyway7 
The Hodsden children, implacable 
Gordon, tepid Brian and naughty 
Debbie, get their reactions all wrong. 
Mothers Boys, which takes to an 
extreme the common detective story 
ingredient of friction within families, 
keeps its concerns at an appropriate 
level of lightness . and never loses 
buoyancy; 

Two of John : Buchan 'p less well- 

rehsded ThreeTiiVers Books, The 
Dancing . Floor : (3jlpp.. £6.95. ; 0 
907951 1)2 3), which, uses a : recurrent 
dream to foreshadow the . future 
rather Iri the; mariner' of Kipling’$ 
“The Brushwood Boy”, Fs najnrated ]by 
Sir Edward Lejthen; but {he hero & 
Vernon Milbiirne, a voung rpan Vrhd 
finds fulfilment and love through an 
ordeal of ■ fire on'lh'e Greek Island . of 


ill-omened Courcy Castle, Ivo 
Whittingham, a cancerous theatre 
critic reviewing his last performance, 
and Roma Lisle, a penniless cousin of 
the corpse, are all presented to us as 
having some emotional depth but carry 
with them the sense that they are 
animated components of a puzzle, 
studiously varied in their appearance 
so that we can readily tell tnem apart 
when looking for a solution. 

The style 100 shifts uneasily between 
knowledgeable parody and sincerity of 
description which undermine each 
other. Much of the action is narrated in 
a Lustgarten prose, full of ominous 
terminations and dark collusive hints 
to the Teader. It is as much a collector's 
item as the Gothic Victorians which 
fills Gorringe's castle, but it is 
combined here with a different voice, 
James’s own, a simple clarity used to 
describe Cordelia's emotions and 
doubts. The combination gives rise to a 
degree of uncertainty about whether 
the novel is meant to be a bit of fun, 
risibly slavish in its adherence to the 
forms, or whether it is expected to 
carry some substantial reflection on 
morality and retribution. 

James places her cluesscrupulously, 
and the solution is satisfyingly 
surprising without being outrageous, 
but there are too many moments when 
the novel goes beyond the limits of 
country house crime, including lines 
which aren’t decorous enough to lake 
part in the playful narrative of an 
action without feeling. Good writing 
and genre literature don't mix 
particularly well, perhaps because one 
of the qualities of good writing, an 
honesty about the complexity of events 
and people, is just an irritating delay to 
the satisfactions of crime fiction. The 
Skull Beneath the Skin contains the 
resolution required by the genre and 
the irresolution of a better book, but it 
proves, I think, that the ambition to 
write well and the ambition to write a 
conventional thriller can't both be 
fulfilled at once. 




constable crime 


The butcher’s boy 

Thomas Perry 

“Precise and deadly . . . the beat 1 first 1 of 
Its kind for many a long day, ” 
Christopher Wordsworth, Observer. 
"Totally enthralling. . .A notable piece 
of e n ter lain ment."7Vff>v Yorker. £6.95 


Ritual murder 

S.^T. Haymon ■ . 

“Shrewdly psychological, elegantly 1 
layered, ye! unflasgingin suspense and . 
■Mi." Ki/kus reviews, USA. ’Beautifully 
, Writting, engrosslng.'rftiMfrAttj . - 
/WreWyiUSA.fe.jJS,, ' 1 .. 

To make a killing 

June Thomson ■ 

A new, taut, emotionally charged 
investigation Involving Mrs Thom son's 
pallent^t^ily juiuitjye police Inspector, 


Geritl 


taken by' his 


;• vo v toe Royal 


Rqss (187pp.35p),jshithe samimode 
but jess enjoyable; makes (bo, much 


point, are subjected to ' Strain in. a 
bathhouse. This iS aa exqmple of a 


fogs: 

friends, John- . . . . 

Sir Archi bald ROVldnce, and, above 
all; Sandy Arbuthnbf; tfho Is •• nQty* 
hfter his father’s deqth/;LoW Clan* 
rOyden . Together they plan : a fowl U- 
tiori in the South American republic 
of OUfa, - to overthrow the.nile of the 
Mysterious Castor,;, a .latter-day Old 
Man of the .Mountains. To reread 
these! novels ; fe ■ to* realize *gfll rt how 
excellent BuchaivU To thJs gdflre; and 
by how ■ milch;, he- surpasses 1 Ufose 
modern authott'Who have ftnoccdsidri 
been called his, successors. ‘ . 1 . 

T.J.B. 
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The Marcher mentality 


David Papineau 

Paul K. Feyerabend 
, Philosophical Papers; 

Volume 1, Realism, Rationalism, 
and Scientific Truth. Volume 2, 
Problems of Empiricism 
353pp Bad 255pp. Cambridge 
University Press. £22.50 and £17.50. 
0 521 22*97 2 and 0 521 23964 8 


subverting them, of completely 
changing the conceptual spectacles 
through which the world is viewed . The 
idea of such conceptual ruptures was 
familiar from other areas of thought: 
what was surprising was the claim that 
the same thing happened within the 
history of even such hard sciences as 
physics, chemistry and astronomy. 

Kuhn and Feyerabend drew rather 
different morals from this conceptual 
variability. Kuhn introduced the now 
hackneyed term “paradigm" to convey 
the way certain patterns of thought 
would hold sway for extended periods 


In 1962 Paul Feyerabend's article would hold sway for extended periods 
“Explanation, Reduction and Empir- in any given area, until their 
icism" appeared in Minnesota Studies replacement in 8 brief, traumatic 
in the Philosophy of Science, vol III. If “revolution” . Feyerabend on the other 
philosophy had overnight sensations, hand saw science as permanent 
this would have been one. A senior revolution. Even if scientists in 


colleague of mine still recalls how he practice sometimes lapsed into 
hurried round the department drawing Kuhnian conservatism, there was 
attention to the article, as one might to always a role for the proliferation of 


sometimes 


lapsed into 
there was 


news of some major public disaster, alternative conceptual approaches 
This wns the same year as T. S. Kuhn's . . . 

The Structure of Scientific Revolutions. But these differences about the 
Between them the philosopher frequency of change were of I 
Feyerabend and the historian Kuhn significance beside their underlj 
turned academic thinking about agreement on the fact of concep 


them the philosopher frequency of change were of little 
and the historian Kuhn significance beside their underlying 
idemic thinklna about agreement on the fact of conceptual 


dull affair, with few exceptions it had ttveory-uepcndence oi ooservauon as 
pictured science as accumulating truth merely of local interest. If observation 
through observation and experimental depended on theory, and if theories 
discovery. There was, U is true, some retained no port of preceding views, 
debate about the status of theoretical then there seemed no avoiding the 
hypotheses (about gravitational forces, conclusion that each theory made its 
say, or sub-atomic particles) which own world, and that choices between 
went beyond what observation them were ultimately arbitrary. As 
guaranteed. But whatever their exact Kuhn and Feyerabend independently 
status, It was generally agreed that such came to describe it, competing theories 
theories played an essentially In science- were incommensurable, for 
secondary role, somehow tidying up lack of any common basis against 
after the serious business of uncovering which they might be evaluated, 
empirical facts was done. _ , 

iL Over the. past two decades the 


reversal. Originally Feyerabend was 
taken rather more seriously. Nobody 
liked his conclusions very much. But ft 


secondary role, somehow tidying up lack of any common basis against 
after the serious business of uncovering which they might be evaluated. 

empirical facts was done. _ , 

J. „ . , e , .... Over the past two decades the 

, philosophical reputations of Kuhn and 

Si 511 not d *5 co y er P di As Feyerabend have undergone a curious 

3»y hwHt, ‘be course of Kuence was re 4rsal. Originally Feyerabend was 

taken rather more seriously. Nobody 
liked hi. contlu.iom very much. But It 

questioned the very idea of objective 

‘'experimental results” : existing - 4.4.* _ _ 4. _ 

Independently of their changing the or-. I. Tl .111 TlV Tfl 

eticaT surroundings. Thus, for VJ vLtlllg \*\J 

example, even everyday observations 

of moving bodies were argued to - — — - 

depend for their meanings on variable pi- . 

assumptions about the causes of 3CHier 

motion and the structure of space and .. — * . 

tim “’ Karl Amerhcs 

■ Of course the apparent Implication, ■' .... ... . . . 

that even Scientific truth was in the etitl - a theory of Mind: An A n alysis 
. just a matter of opinion, seemed of ‘he Paralogisms of Pure Reason , 
somewhat absurd. But it was difficult 314pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
. to ignore the awkward questions that University Press. £15. 

Kuhn and Feyerabend raised about the 0. 19 824661 7 

orthodox picture of science. For one j — . — ■ ' — ■ 

thing, their apparently extreme views • ' ’ 1 •• 

.about observation could call on some Kari Ameriks. in his splendid book, 
respectablephilosophlcal support. The ienmedly and carefully argues that 
rejection of the glveq ,.of the idea- Kant dla not bum all his bridges to the 
that sensonp - awareness gives us realm of things-irt-themsfelves But 
unimpeachable access, to (he .data permitted reason, if not . empirical 
binds together a surprising number of science, an important but exiguous 
philosophical schools: it entry.. Reason alone Cap attempt to 
|S“ ‘be British linguistic .tradition ^of provide the bridgehead, indeterminate 
Wittgenstein, Ryle, and Austin to the and Insecure’ ,as it’ Is,, but must pot 
American neo -pragmatism of Quine; deceive: Itself that it can provide the 
and Sqllars, and there are similar ideas . foundation fora possible science either 

• !“: structuralism and port* of" rational theology or rational 

, structurallsm.Itistruethatithespecifio mYcholoav. : 

■ tHetia of tiie;"theory-dependence - of ; ■ ' ■ . *? 

: observation;’ adds, something Ameriks's; special cbntern in this 

general philosophical therho, But, the 1 book la Kant V treatment in his first 
.finks are dose,; and Indeed. the first Critique' Of-* “rational bsychology". 

• niche reprinted In these Pftllosoffhidal which attempts to argue from features 
raped is a slightly obficuropprly article of eij perience to determinate con- 
■Ih which Feyerabend_argues ekpHtitiy clbsions abo.ut the rfature of the soul, 
from .a . version . of Wittgenstein a. .conclusions .such as that the soul is 


was allowed that he did serious 
philosophical work along his way to 
reaching them. Kuhn by contrast 
seemed a philosophical lightweight. 
Whatever his merits as a historian, he 
tended to overreach himself when 
articulating his epistemological views, 
and could appear naive when 
defending them. But recently 
Feyerabend's philosophical star has 
waned. And at the same time, and 
without any noticeable period of re- 
evaluation, reputable philosophical 
commentators nave taken to referring 
to Kuhn as one ofthe major thinkers or 
the twentieth century. 

Part .of the reason for this is that 
Kuhn has become far more 
circumspect in his philosophical 
pronouncements. He now avoids the 
more tendentious of his earlier claims, 
and indeed is prepared to allow that 
there might perhaps be agreed 
standards with respect to which science 
can be seen as progressing. 
Feyerabend, on the other hand, has 
been moving with increasing speed in 
the opposite direction. Much of his 
recent work has been devoted to 
disproving precisely what Kuhn has 
been prepared to concede. He has 
attacked all attempts (most notably 
those of Imre Lakatos) to articulate 
principles of rationality which might 
accommodate the discontinuity of 
scientific theorizing. Feyerabend now 
advocates not only the proliferation of 
theories, but also the proliferation of 
methodological standards. In his view 
the history of even our modern 
Western scientific tradition displays no 
particular methodological pattern - 
different scientists have upheld 
different methodological principles, 
and some have upheld none at all. Ana 
from this he argues that Western 
science is just one tradition amongst 
many, with no special claim to 
authority. As to the supposed' 
technological advances of Western 


science, Feyerabend instances such 
alternative technologies as acupunc- 
ture and shamanism, and, for good 
measure, asks why technological effi- 
cacy should be so important anyway. 
These views go a long way beyond, 
ms earlier ones. They nave won him 
some new friends (his last two works 
were both published by New Left 
Books), but academic critics have not 
surprisingly been quite unsympathetic. 

Most of these Pfiifosopfticnf Papers 
are more than ten years old, and 
even the more recent ones have been 
selected for philosophical substance 
rather than intensity of debate. And 
there is some new material , in the form 
of introductory remarks at various 


the poseur he has so often seemed to 
be. 

Of particular interest are his remarks 
on realism, a subject on which he has 
for some time had little explicit to say. 
Back in the 1960s realism was to do 
with the status of the unobservable 
.entities postulated by scientific 
theories. On this question Feyer- 
abend's views favoured realism, if 
only because of his downgrading of 
observables. But now that tne battle is 
over, the question is whether anything 
has properties objectively “out there’ 1 . 
Independently of the way they are 
categorized by human thinkers. Does 
science aim to limn tire structure of 
reality, or is that structure made by 
science? And here Feyerabend stands 
on the other side. In so far as he allows 


beso° nCe tn,C ’ bUt haveno *«i* 

This might just seem lifa 
silliness from Feyerabend. ffjg 
his epistemological anarchistic 
lot more sense when set i Q fcSi 
general context of doubu 5 
realism. In the last couple of 
have seen such figure* J ra! 
Putnam and Richard Roit? tZ 
directly that rejection of the" nSa 
“the given” means the abandon* 
realism: if we never barediiwtin 
to anything, there Is no poiniatS 
an absolute reality can get \m< 
story. But while thus coocedutt 
reality is in some sense constJtoWi 
our intellectual investigations naj 
than providing an independent 
for them, these writers would 
avoid Feyerabend's relativism, fo& 
they offer the suggestion ttaiir 1 
in intellectual activity are values 
will eventually channel 
theoretical approaches in a com 
direction. 

The importance of Feyeraboj 
that he shows this easy way tr 
betaken for granted. As long 
at the back of our mind* the 
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place he described in choice Latin as activity and reiterated assaults upon had at command’ “What can we 
the most delectable in Wales. He was wlrnt he called ecclesiastical crimes but expect? Should wc hone for anv helu 
bora of mixed Norman and Welsh weaker men thoueht rensnnnhle «... .• — n iuL ..... 


u J ■ . U .■ L 7 weaker men tnougnt reasonable from our own race’’ We are in the ario 

blood in troublous times when Welsh accommodations were upsetting a lot of a law 'that jusT fsweLe Ena ishmeE 

pnnees and Marcher barons were of people; and the king and the fo itelrffi. w we a?i lr£fi ro^hS 

forever fighting, feuding, scheming. Archbishop of Canterbury Rad no wish Eosfeh." As to his Webhnci? his 


and not infrequently intermarrying, whatever 10 elevate this disputatious, 
with the Angevin kings of England vain, touchy, energetic, and 


English." As for his Welshncss, his 
British pride, arbitrarily acquired, 
fervently exploited, and briskly 


to prove decisive for 


a m i r u. ■ ------ tot ‘hey were, these Welsh: VTIJU | 

_ ., u„c turif i»*n n rlncp- c . aste . l,an Pembroke, and Nest Gerald s enlire career, violent, rebellious in their own 

Kj well-documented explicatory Snc£ss^»fEIutv anddmin^DliS For a fu!l demonstra tion of this we country, given to wife-swapping, 
of our more must look forward some twenty or perjury, poetry, and the habit of 

feL!nS«If-documenting and self- l!!2 d iJL- dU i5- JS3.5 more years to 1198-1203, when the see [wishing their choruses together on B 


uite apart 
1 of an 


short run he had grounds for hope, for For Gerald was now shifting the 

fhn nr*ol okanfar nrac imliira/i Ia alart ^ £ l 1 _ _ 1 <> _ . 1 ■ 


XvLmtiv self-documenting and self- “ H ;Xn nf hfoh hnr« „ « more years to 1198-1203. when the see hmshmg their chonises together on B 

ttSirvmen who happens to be lJ % i,-w r r ««^L ra r n i ar la ! of St David’s once more fell vacant and flat. No prospects there, quite apart 

H ^ C f !h^heq[ Latin historians of the ? at Her s for her clnldren (her lovers Gerald committed himself with all his from the added pitfall of an 

'■ m wk^S!SnS one of^most ™\uded King Hfeoy I .of England) being to a renewed candidature. In the overweening national pride. 

A Srs of prose: Giraldus ^^-^erald was thus a^gma^ 9"*. was now shifting the 

ffnsis, Gerald of Wales, and still Jjgf to hw forSd a 8 *oSd [ e l0 ?l ( f flp 5, r , ' a ' flS , 1 9 duced 10 emphasis of his election by masting 

10 roost Welshmen Gerallt Gymro, de , to exoect He P settled for an ,‘ 1B had to get past the that St David's was not just one more 

.OeraW the Welshman. It is not the English kme. now King fohn, whom bishopric on a far western strand, but a 

Shensive “life and works” we ! a long ago he had accompanied as a kind metropolitan see. no less, and 

SKng been awaiting, but whoever buildngsand^tles he wasbuiE ^ L° Irela ? d i and Hubert Walter, therefore independent of Canterbury. 

Sthat work will be glad to have it Archbishoo of Canterbuiy, to say Its bishop should be recognized as not 

1 around. Gerald of Wales be^n life as a S t e 117flThe so endSoeriods at the "? thl , n ??» ! he Use ^ now J^t a bishop, but an Archbishop, and 

S arranged under three heads and uiSveraw ffis Wmlelf Gerald had a lot of black marks above and beyond that a Primate, 

jstwidinated into seven chapters: Part j n theoloav law antf the claries and chalked up against him. He had long Outwitted and denied at home, he 

t itles and Nationality (1. “Gerald whettiHs zeal far chSrch^form b / en ? V^thutdom critic of the thrice carried his case to Rome, and 
n m tu- u7»ret. ma n n o wneiung nis zeai ror enuren reiorm. Anoavins Mndc n iu n« ™«rt «f hie ratio#! m i» tuitk p n « 


must be profoundly grateful (hat 
Gerald accompanied Archbishop 
Baldwin on his Welsh Itinerary of 
1188. in so doing he lent support to 
Baldwin's assertion of the authority of 
Canterbury over Wales - and St 
David's. 

But now the wicked English were 
thwarting the rights and interests of 
Wales and Gerald together. What 
more natural, more human, more 
typical of Gerald than to espouse, 
confuse, and so identify the nation's 
cause with his? It made no difference to 
the holders of power. By 1203 he was 
seeking a face-saving formula or two, 



~ * — "“‘ftei, arranged under three heads and 

fabordiiuited into seven chapters: Part 

..-rrr Politics and Nationality (1, “Gerald 

at the back of our mind* the idutl§5wdes or Gernld the Welshman”; 2, 
independent reality to pull tto£§. 0t , 1 idthe Ecclesiastic"; 3, “Kings”); 
the right direction, Feymbjpy, ji The Natural and the 
~ , ~ L — * Miracles and 


long ago he nad accompanied as a kind metropolitan see, no less, and 
of tutor to Ireland, and Hubert Walter, therefore independent of Canterbury. 
Archbishop of Canterbunj, to say Its bisjiop should be recognized as not 
nothing .of the Papacy Itself. By now j ust a bishop, but an Archbishop, and 
Gerald had a lot of black marks above and beyond that a Primate. 


insistence on the L 

diversity of possible standard! a 
merely provocative. But without 
reality the onus of argument 
shifted. Little as we may lib 
Feyerabend is In the driving-sea , 
has actually done the historical veri 
show that sane men with goodife 
both within Western science 
without, have hewn all ktnek 
different Intellectual values. 


— iSipematural 


11,8 c,l “ ren re,uira - Angevins, especially as part of his 

In 1175 his uncle David fitzGerald, campaign to justify and glorify his 
Bishop of St David's and another of the Marcher kinsmen. “O family, O racel" 
“brood, of Nest", appointed him he had declaimed in the Expugnatlo 


uirvels"; 5, “Natural Science”); Part Archdeacon of Brecon, whose aged Hibernica, “Capable of the conduct of 


riU, Ethnography (6, “The Face of the 
jButorian"; 7, “Gerald’s Ethno- 


incumbent had been removed for any kingdom by yourself alone, if envy, 
keeping a concubine. Gerald's foot was jealous of such vigour, had not 


moNc Achievement”). It is published now on the ladder of success, and after descended from on high. . . . O, if they 
a u Oxford Historical Monograph. . the Bishop’s death the following year it had found a prince who weighed the 

must have seemed that all he had to do merit of their great efforts justly. . . .” 


thrice failed to establish it with Pope 
Innocent HI. Till now Gerald had been 
on the whole anti-Welsh. He had 
served as the king's man to help pacify 
the country and keep Welsh armies out 
of England's cherished soil. His 
suggestions for exterminating the 


(Jerald was bom, probably in 1146, was keep 
a Mtnorbier in Pembrokeshire, a promptly 


was keep on climbing. He 
promptly disillusioned. His r< 


id to do merit of their great efforts Justly. . . ." ’ 
e was . Or one of those long-echoing prophetic 
restless sentences that Gerald the rhetorician 


Welsh and abandoning their territories 
to nature and wild beasts reads like a 
piece of Swift’s Modest Proposal , 
without the irony. And though for 
literary and historical reasons posterity 


redly allow It at all. Indeed this 
becomes dear when at one point he 
explicitly oommita himself to the view, 
for whidi the early Kuhn was so often 
castigated, that certain statements 
(about Greek gods, about phlogiston) 


uuibiuut iutbiivviuui iuiuwi ra • -q 

direction of some supposed^ 3More authorities than me 


Getting to know the self 


are close, - and' indeed .the first 

■ . J. '1 . . •• nt.ji J _ 1 


1 > .NTT.i-. P'wj »o on. ivioaem interpreters 

■ Wittgenstein's “languag^ganW ,) that have; appropriated some of Kanfs 
. Observation reports have . meaning., arguments. Tn . the Paralogisms as 

‘ However,.' dojibts V hhdtit 1 fhe though they were the prolegomena to 
authority xA ob'&arvaUob .lirefe o^ly a some naturalized science of Uio huipap 
pdrt.' Of vKuhn. ‘ ^nd ' Feyefapond's 'mind* But, as Ameriks makes 'depr 
radicalism* MOBt'pitiioftjpncr*; " " ' * - 

faiid- Outside the' pnllpaoptiy _ _ 




doubtful tl 

efapirifciFpsi 


hUtprical 


■qutnonncauv 
id any better 
gh Ameriks Is 
rather feeble 


that there might be a unified science of 
nature treating mind from a third- 
person perspective as just one part of 
nature. ^ 

Kant's view seems rather to have 
been that the self, both as it la in Itself 
(noumenally) and as it presents Itself 
empirically to itself (phenomenally),’ 
has no special science attaching to it 
and that the empirical self Is If anything 
• more elusive than the external world. 

' so far as attempts to gain determinate 
knowledge of it are concerned. 
Ameriks suggests that for Kant it is 
precisely because there Is no set of laws 
governing the inner states of the self as 
such that the laws of nature, under 
which we subsume objects empirically 
external to us, are required for 
deternliinate self-consciousness. We 
can have determinate knowledge of 
our inner states only because oftheir 
intentionaiity - (hat is. only because 
they point to a realm of objects 

t ovemed by regular laws. Self- 
nowledge is parasitic on knbwledge of 
nature, but the self is not In nature. 
Kant has in fact inverted Descartes’s.' 
reasons for dualism. For Descartes It 
was the special accessibility of the self 
which placed it outside the realm of an 
empirically dubious material world; for 
Kant it is the incoherence of the inner 
States of ,-the self as' intrinsically 
characterized that implies that they are 
outside nature, though they could, not 
be cognized except for their reference 
to nature. There is little here in which 
the modern naturalist could take 
-.comfort. i ■ 

- ' Kant’s attention 1 to the absfeqce of 
' ^OhplogicaU^ has^ modern rtn^. 

what'. I^naf^.Dt^Sson calls ^the 
“ahomaloustibss of . (he. mental” as 
■ reason tor supposing that . mental . 
!’ events must admit of a physical 
. description under which they;behpve 
lawfully. ! As Amerik?, makes clear, 


materialism could be true. But surely 
the crucial interpretative point is that 
any such reduction or elimination of 
the mental realm was simply not on the 
agenda in Kant's day. Not even the 
most fanatical naturalistic psycho- 


. howeyer, £ant thought that there was 
good a priori reason for supposing that 
■ no floumeipd eqtity , arid ' a fortiori rfo 



loglsts of the time, such as Conaillac or 
Hume, were attempting to subsume 
the self under the laws of physics; 
rather, they took the laws of physics as 
models which the laws of association 
might copy. 

In the last chapter of the book, 
Ameriks gives us a useful discussion or 
Kant’s views on the ideality of the self 
and time. There are weak and strong 
versions of ideality, and Ameriks 
argues that Kant field the stronger 
version. The weak view is that since 
self-knowledge is parasitic on know- 
ledge of the phenomenal world, self- 
knowledge is phenomenal. Conse- 
quently. we must be as agnostic about 
the real nature of the self as we are 
about the nature of reality in itself. All 
we know of either sort of noumena] 
nature is how it appears to us. The 
stronger view argues that self- 
knowledge is always knowledge of 
mental events fa time, but the real self 
is not temporal, so the self cannot 
really have any of the mental 
properties we think it his. Ameriks is 
unable to muster any very persuasive 
arguments for the stronger view, None 
the less, he thinks the ideality of time 
and hence of self-knowledge (s at least 
coherent, as against those, such' as 
Strawson, who have argued that it is 
not. • 

I am, not So sure, that It is coherent. 
One very persuasive view holds that 
the phenomena are "aspects" of the 
nOumcnp - they are the nouraerfa-as- 
fhey'pppear-to-us. If this is the most 
Intelligible way of reading K&rit, as I 
think rite, then What are we to make of 
diange? If change requires time, and 
the ooumerion changes / In' ..Its 
appearance-properties, then • the 
nouraenon would be in time. So We 
must ; say, apparently, \ that ■ the 
apparently ehfafaes ife 
. ... perties. ' But bfl the 
rqng version of the ideality of time, 
learance-, 
t actually 

fage and 

enpmqpiu ; tifae ;■ vybuld , also fie 


intellectual commitment i* 00 
going to hold relativism at bay. 
Feyerabend has made It very 
to see how we can continue be" 
the one true theoretical vay. 


unreal. I agree with-SlrMWjJ 
against Ameriks, that IhefclUBfl 
fault-line here; and it h wleHj 
indicates a basic instability in 
whole attempt to secure a twmg 
knowledge by erecting 
sanitaire dividing the jw 
realm, of Which ** 
knowledge is ft®, 

noumenal realm, of which wtwj 
determinate knowledge. 
appears to break ouMp * 
phenomenal realm just 
had hoped to pre-empt It.. I 

. Kant’s general strategy of 1 
set transcendental limits to ■ 
knowledge generates automaU 
distinction between the 
realm and the noumenal^j 
restricting empirical jefcn* ® 
explanation of thb 
appearances, he hoped ^[l 
from doubt. Just fe nojw J 
restricting tne ambUlons of *3 
will to an exclusive 

starkly at odds' wig ^ 
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ecclesiastical, with whom he felt less at Humanist and/or Protestant, to theo: 
home. * distance themselves from their paps 

There is, however, a considerable* medieval roots. One might add that the right 
continuity in outlook between Figgis sixteenth Bnd seventeenth-century bega 
and Tierney: both are drawn to a Scholastics, such as Suarez and aigu 


)iy of the debates between 
papallsts and episcopalists about the - before being applied to secular 
right ordering of tne church which political authority. He sees the 
began in Pans around 1250. Tierney pluralism which these episcopalists 
argues quite correctly that this debate , were defending as being the ancestor of 
the ancestor of Conciliar theories on later, more secularized “federalist" 


accepted defent and a modest pension, 
and left the arena. He would go on 
writing, in large measure about himself 
and his affairs, private and public, till 
his death c 1223. 

Dr Bartlett's bibliographical rather 
than biographical approach to his 
subject, together with his detailed 
characterization of Gerald's ideas, 
attitudes, and intellectual milieu, can 
leave no one in doubt that here was an 
intriguing man (no pun is intended) 
and an author of considerable skill, 
eloquence and diversity. A chapter like 
“The Ffcce of the Barbarian , which 
explores Gerald's views on race, 
peoples, the ordering of society, 
warfare, livelihoods, language and the 
tike, shows how wide nis world of 
knowledge and speculation was. The 
more Immanent world of “Kings” 
shows his principles and prejudices in 
lively display. Gerald of Wales is a 
useful contribution to tne history of 
ideas at a particular time and in respect 
of a remarkable man. 


probably originally ecclesiological 
. before being applied to secular 


and Tierney: both are drawn to a Scholastics, such as Suarez and 
tradition 01 pluralist thinking about Bellarmine (n group who, strangely, 
human society, and Tierney in, receive hardly any attention from 
particular points that this t radition may Tierney) were wett aware pf the 
welh owe itsDriglnTo tiie 'medieval medieval ancestry of their theories of 
tendency to create in both popular sovereignty and natural rights 
ecclesiastical and secular spheres (we of individual and community, and 
must nnf vp.i talk about “the State"! nn quite capable of setting aside classical 


tendency to create in both popular sovereign 
ecclesiastical and secular spheres (we °f individual an 


question contended that the authority 
of bishops derived not directly from the 


and ecclesiastical 


Shown to 


Tto little book by a distinguished* each with its own claim to legal inflicted with those theories. Las divinclyappointcdjiead q the Chutch) mlershlp and mlxed consmutlon, to 

of medieval Omnn nnri autonomy within a commonly Casas was merely making an extreme but, as John of Paris put n, from "God which an illuminating chapter is 

thought Is substantially the accepted ^hierarchical structure, He statement of a widely shared Scholastic and the people”. The parallel with the devoted. Tierney believes that We now 

&lHdof^ mSm that tendency to part company (if kind of qualification of royal power badly need a systematic study of 

Queen's University of Lhaps. been Modern' sodefy’s 


rationality - embeoqco 
science, a ratlondlitv that. 
loose from 35 

by the hypothetlco^tdf 
refuses to limit 
but claims io Jjji| 


ft-ara® 

idealists whq J» ava . ® 


^■feliwed of the Wiles Lectures I 
the Queen's University of 1 
r™ 1 ' Tfa* lecture series is Intenaed , ] 
aitelorrtis of It* Trust, “to encourage 1 
featensfau ofhlstorical thinkina into l 
of general ideas", and Brian | 
t? 8 amply fulfilled this 1 
objective. Medieval and early 1 
political thought has all too 
gw Ken- subjected In our century 
JJ? 10 popularization and ; 
W 1 * Mistorhon of meaning or to 
Krf?7i. u ^ °f research interests 
ffwough necessary and valuable 
pniMMelves, have remained unlinked 
EJSS general synthesis; some 
giaoie scholars in the field have 
tQ exemplify both 
GHSlI??- 8Pnoral reader has 

^ffin ,r, I servcd * Bnd he be 

'S»tofa fors,,emptln *- 

in “ de ceptive because 

ttidcdncfe® inteipretation 
^tfS^V an ?. e of tdeas. If any 
% u,d m cherish 
of.tfi*. “monolithic" 
Jw'fr? 1 thought, this 
SyfSf *houl d be sufficient to 
.thore are guiding 

? urin 8 the penod 1158- 

wMe, 


perhaps been modern soc 
principal bulwark against an 


encompassing sovereign State, owes 
far more to medieval thought and 
practice than U does to that of Greece 


he irritably remarked that European kingdoms was attempting to 
[e was only ,T a pagan burning In make during the same period Is 
vhose defence of slavery was fosdnating, and a tinge of irony, is 
lentlv of no interest to added by Tierney's demonstration of 


when he irritab 
Aristotle was only 
Hell" whose defe 
consequently of 
Christians. 


and Rome - despite the undoubted Ltirisuans. 
preference of tne early modern Apart from this rather surprising 
publicists for appeal to classical rather omission, Tlorney’s treatment of his 
than medieval authorities. The extensive field is both concise and 


preference, suggests Tie 
due to the desire of 
and seventeenth-century 


Tierney, was 
of sixteenth 


comprehensive. Many novel points are 
made. He directs our attention to the 


thinkers, importance 


medieval pluralist 


h the seculat baronage in Western • ecclesiastical theories of the concept of 
ipefln kingdoms was attempting to the mixed constitution, the purely 
5 during the same period Is historical value of- which' would be 
nating, and a tinge or irony, is increased by the light it would shed on 
added by Tierney's demonstration of present debates on the nature of 
the debt of Maniglio of Padua (a leadership within the Church, indeed, 
"centralist” and anti-pluralist If ever not the least of the merits of Tierney’s 
there wns one) to the arguments of own valuable survey Is ibe sense which 
these forgotten episcopalists against It conveys of the unexhausted fertility 
the Papacy's exclusive Petrine claims, and creative continuity of the Western 
Tierney in fact suggests that constitutional tradition in both Its 
Marsiglio’s theory of consent was sacred and secular branches. 


The shire in session 
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The county court is one of England's 
oldest institutions but it has attracted 


the knights of the .shire talked and “The Viscontiel Writs"; "Personal respertivcjy, , The 
competed in accomplishment. Actions".. Even a chapter with .a (meaning the law ^ 

Although by the fourteenth century, broader sounding. heading, rpounlv,.-:. ' 

many or the county^ judicial functions Courts; and Cbunfry-’V )*' -m&uj- \ W 1 'iS g b2S& 

‘ been delegated., to .^ncwnqfj ; ,«ith ■ifcnunn$f write., •; ' 
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much to the Anglo-Saxon kings as to 
Henry If. /. 

Concentration ■ on , civil litigation 
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the ancient nation 
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the king’s courts. Perhaps 4 did not So 
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ariioncfoyal officials.' Criminal trials fa 
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Peter Scupham 

E. J. SCOVELL 

The Space Between 

70pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.95. 
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So where deepest silence lies 
Gathered to pools, my steps will draw: 

The speechless child trial steeps or cries: 
Age with the secret, not the power; 

The look of utterance on the silent flower. 
This stanza from “Agnostic" is a 
summa of Miss Scovell’s concerns, 
which have been pursued with 
deepening consistency and increasing 
certainty of tone since her first book. 
Shadows of Chrysanthemums, was 
published in 1944. There, two central 
themes were announced: on alert 
sensitivity to the •‘language" of 
(lowers, with its particularities of 
bright and dark, ana a corresponding 
sensitivity to the secret lives of small 
children, caught as they move towards 
maturity and death. The sequence The 
First Year in ihnt early book, 
republished in her J 956 collection. The 
River Steamer, makes the unity of the 
themes explicit In its first lines: "All 
deeds undone, all words unsaid. Null 
as a flower, sleep on my bed.' 1 

The child is threaded into a great 
web of organic life; her hand is a 
“cl ic si nut fen", her thoughts “move 
without words like wind ongrass", she 
becomes "a gentle coastal creature", a 
“sleeping sea-bird". Now, in Miss 
Scovell’s latest collection, the children 
who have become grandchildren or the 
children of strangers are observed with 
the same tenderness nnd love. Their 
crying calls her to the responsibility of 
answering that cry in words: 

But the cries of infants knock, and yet must 
house elsewhere - 

Prom road or neighbouring garden, filling a 
world of air 

Like wail of lambs from a mountain stream. 

It is always the "look of utterance'*, the 
Irapeffect canvntunicatlqh offered by. 
'^flOwCr, photograph of human face < 
which calls out Miss Scovell's deepest 
feelings; it is the mystery to which she 
must respond, and, like Auden’s Ariel, 
when she does not feel it she does not 
write. She wails for "A calling soul, 
calling my scrutiny" though conscious 
always, as In “Unstrained , that living 
forms suffer, by their commemoration 
and that her scrutiny has placed an 
"Abstract intensity, upon them/ And 
made a difference i did not Intend." 
The "look of utterance" can be urgent, . 
hair-prickling, as In the opening lines 
t of “-Visit to a Child at Night": "whysO 
still, so wide-awake, cold fade/ And 
bird-ln-brtimble eyes coloured with 
dark's darkness?’ ; it can also be 
•gdutfe, posed \vith a less dramatic 
insistence, a statement carrying the 
implications of a question. 

The mysteries to which Miss Scovell - 
.responds are habitually. accompanied 


by that play of light and shade which 
forms a leitmotif in her work. Colour is 
often brushed in with an air of 
deception, transience; she sees most 
clearly through veils and gauzes. The 
summer air “lies, a lustre and a down/ 
On the stone trees of the academic 
town." Over and over again she creates 
the sense of an evanescent, disguised 
thing: “shadowing bloom", “a pale 
pewter burnish". T 'ihe sheen of webs 
and falls and flakes” - nature adjusts 
her tones and half-tones with 
shimmering substantiality of a water- 
colour, but that substance is never 
dissolved into pure impressionism. 
Among her contemporaries, this alert 
and serious exactitude is shared most, 
closely, perhaps, by Geoffrey Grigson. 
Both, agnostic by temperament, are in 
love with the vanishing clarities of life; 
in both the sense of wonder at what to 
most is quotidian is underpinned by 
stoicism and a fed for the otherness of 
the world. 

There is no attempt to force either 
the pace, or nature's hand. In “Single 
Peony", an inscapc is precisely 
delineated: “Yet the red of the flower 
is a well of reticence". This “reticence" 
lends some of her poems an air of 
mandarin delicacy, while it gives others 
a severity and grace reminiscent of 
Marvell. When a poem is distilled to 
vignelte, as in “The Vine at Hampton 
Court" or “Copper Beech", the single 
image fills (he traditional stanzas with 
animation; there is no clutter of 
inanimate bric-a-brac in Miss Scovell's 
work. 

She knows, too, that “Pain has its 
innocence: exlremity/Of sorrow has its 
own pure quality", and in “A Dream 
Forgot ten" life can, with its “iron 
fabric”, correspond to nightmare yet 
be accepted in its totality, its 
complexity finding expression in her 
paradoxical play with images: “lucid 
with no source of light" . “strange and 
clear", “plain in complexity". She, like 
her traveller Alloway in “Alloway’s 
Guides", is "In love with space; in love 
with stringency”, but finally, in love 
with . hOjine and the familiar wonderi. 
moving into dust . “The Geese on the 
Park Water” makes her concern 
explicit; their dancing must be caught 
in words, for 

Time Is a sluice set open 
And through El, we mourn, too fast 
All beauty shown or spoken, 
Apprehended, runs to the past. 

She has no sure .sense that, as in 
Hopkins’s “The Golden Echo”, 
Beauty will be kept by God with 
‘‘fonder a care” than we can give it. Her 
flowers are not a lustre of heaven, but a 
“Lustre of earth that is/Not for our 
purposes/And least of all things courts 
our passion.” • • , . , 

The Space BetWeen is beneficent, 
autumnal, unaffected by fashion. The 
poems display an unaffected grace of 
diction and a'Sinpous fluency. Miss 
Scovell’s. cadences are haunting; her 
responses ask for an equivalent 
unhurried care from the reader. ' 


Carol Rumens ; 
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Medbh McGuckian 

The Flower Master 

51pp. Oxford University Press. £4. 
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In his rather condescending poem “A 
Bookshop Idyll", Kingsley Amis 
characterized the work of women poets 
by “the awful way their poems lay them 
open”. Medbh McGuckian's first full 
collection demonstrates a determined 
unwillingness to assume such an 
undignified position. Her poem "The 
Sofa”, whicn has as little to do with 
furniture as Cowper’s poem of the 
same title, finds her refusing “to open/ 
An already open window"; in 
‘Tulips’’, she praises the “defensive 
mechanisms" of those flowers above 
the open and accepting “sherry-glass/ 
Of the daffodil". What she refers to in 


“The Dowry Murder” as her “love of 
heavy clothing" is not, however, an 
indulgence in obscurity for its own 
sake. Repeatedly in ner poems an 


subject of much of McGuckian's 
poetry. She takes a particular interest 
in the historic position of women In the 
visual arts, whether displayed as 
models. or neglected as craftswomen, 
and shows how their “narrative 
secretes its own values” despite 
attempts to conceal the importance of. 
their contribution. She takes 
traditional decorative crafts seriously, 
rejecting the suggestion that they 
might be dismiss eo as self-indulgence 
or relaxation. One of her most 


successful poems, "The Seed-Picture", 
describes the way in which the portrait 
of a friend Is built up by the application 


of coloured seeds: 

The eyelids oatmeal, the irises 

Of Dutch blue maw, .block rape 

For ihc pupils, millet 

Fpr (he yidaus .beige circles underneath. 

The activity of this portrait-maker has 

similarities With the processes of her 

own writing: 

... the clairvoyance . 

Of seed-work has opened up 
New spectnims of activity, beyond a second 
' home. 

The seeds dictate their own vocabulary, 
Their dusty colours capture • 

More than we can plan. 


chronologically, or dated - except of 
course 'by Its subject-matter) when 
Mitchell wa; more Interested in the 
formal structure and sustained 
dialectic of traditional poetry. 


aversion is expressed to hardness and 
clarity as it they exemplified a 
predominantly masculine logic which 
leaves no room for the "curt aim nas and 
cushionings” which, in "That Year”, 
she associates with the needs of her 
own, less will-driven imagination. 
Tulips, she reminds us 

... are sacrificed to plot, their faces 
Lifted many times to ihe artistry ol light - 
Its lovelessness a deeper sort 
Of Illness than the womanliness 
Of tulips with their bee-dark hearts. 

“Womanliness” - an assertive 


The elaboration of McGuckian’s 

S cannot be dismissed as a 
issly decorative embroidery. 
The trust she places in instinct and 
chance collocation is not the result of 
“guesswork” but of an awareness that a 
hitherto underpresented view of 
experience may need radically 
different forms of expression. By 
turning on its head Yeats’s proposition 
that “there’s more enterprise / In 
walking naked" and by letting her 
experience dictate its own private 
vocabulary, McGuckian achieves the 
kind of artistic “opening up" and 
personal liberation that the women 
described in "The Seed-Picture" are 
only able to “sigh for". 

The areas which McGuckian has 
been particularly successful in opening 
up tend to be intimate ones, involving 
sexuality or relations between different 
generations in a family. Her frequent 
use of monologue allows her to 
establish a personal tone which suits 
these concerns, while her employment 
of indeterminate first-person speakers 
prevents a vulgarly confessional 
Identification of poet and narrative 
voice. This is particularly effective in 
the family poems where the tensions 


The business of the composer 


5 STL vsrS 

csgasaasg 

Lychees exolores the “ 


between a worldly and sceptical 
generation and their pious and 
suspicious parents are shown from 


several angles. So, in “Your House", 


You wonder at that Georgian toito 
Miles out of town where iht ntmi 

My great-grandfather wai a ccwtej 
Anaknew how far away he was htlvfa 
By mysteries of ihe Rosary. My 

You could tell a good 

By the thumbed leaves of his pra>tt-twi 

A dead loss, my mother counts you. 
Setting mv teeth on edge at all bam 
Getting me to break the lychee'a stia 
She underestimates the taste of wife. 
The irrelevance of distances, 

Cat's eyes, the cleanness of hands. 

Distance, however, is a quafab 
Medbh McGuckian can oveirw. 
allowing her prefereote » 
associations and impressions a & 
than definitions and names toefab 
writing a too uniformly soft foot d 
leading her to idealize a ttmuto 
century “warless world" to thepowd 
sentimentality. That said, Tht 
Master remains one of the richuta 
most provocative collections or poan 
to have appeared in recent yean. 
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John Ash 
The Goodbyes 

63pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £3.25. 


There is nothing tearful about the 
goodbyes aimed by John Ash in this 


they are shut away for life Inside this cri 
fame tot don 
no graceful or surprising move meal Aw 


book, which the Poetry Book Society 
has made ifs Autumn Choice. Rather 
he Intends them to be the first parting 
shots in a whole Valedictory 
Movement. On the back cover Ash, a 
thirty-four-year-old Mancunian, offers 
a foretaste of his materials and his 
methods; a volley of nouns introduces 
the rat-tat-tat of his manifesto: 

Sonatas. Rain. Musical animals. 

Angels. Braided Intersections. 


For Beauty DaUElwfCqllected, Irriitalng effect of sbme of these 
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Yyitbi iptatprefl 'by fealph Steadman , . ; gumption _ of responsibility' . for 
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> SffiSf V- '• •/:•■ kf Infallibly in the right place, fciid. 
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• reading (he lyrics, printed on ; a reco rd work, nor . in . the rather obvious 
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' performance, soft*- of .the^pje^/.^tchell’s real sirengih lle&inhte 
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"Gaston the Peasant", “A Leaflet to be 
Dropped on China" and "The Oxford 
Hysteria of English Verse" ("Strange 
that Tennyson should be/remembered 
fpr his poems really./We always 
thought ofhim/As a golfer”). Running 
through his Work is a colourful vein or 
slightly kitsch surrealism’ which 
perhaps owes something to the comic- 
stop as. Well ap • to late-l960s 
psychedelia (those album-sleeves 
again), But even at its best, and de- 
spte the virulently misanthropic 
splattering*. of Illustration by RaJph 
Steadman (a far harsher satirist), this 
Collected. Poems remains something of 
a . book of echoes. It would have been 
more appropriate for a ,poel ; so 
avowedly .scornful of' .literary 
traditions; and more entertaining for 
everyone disc, If it; had been put on 
tape rather than in ty pe. . • 

November -4 Is the closing date for 

PnMho Ia U.a.'inO'i xt-.i. -i • 
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Architraves. Cracked, black glass. J|T 
Office buildings in sunsets. Those 
puppet theatres you used to be able 
to make up from the backs of jjj. 
breakfast cereal packets . . ; Music, "'ll 
not pa in ling, as paradigm . , .Large 
rhythmic units, not "metrically exact ^ 
lines,” not iambics except as 
anceslral ghosts . . . Variations with 1 
the “theme” well concealed . . . 
Conversations, not ■ sermons. JJJr 
Lyricism, not messages. The image r"!f 
of a belter world presented without 
false^Qptimism. “• 

True to these aims, and to the po ij 
manner in which they are advertised, fo / 
the so-called "divertiniento” is a 
package of contrived incoherence, . ... 
loudly sensitive to' its own radical w,tn 
nature. Ash’s tactics resemble John a . 0 
Ashbery’s, and like Ashbery’s they j w j 
dominate the poems they produce. The 
title of one poebn, “Tbe Grapefruit thet 
Segments; A Book of Preludes”, 
exemplifies his reaction against H 
conventional form, both in its absurd vole 
1 self-styling (elsewhere he calls a squib a that 
Symphony^) and in its proposition jma 
that poetic time , may consist of a The 
sequence of beginnings. One of (he imp 
half-imagined artefacts of the "better 
world” that Adi’s iconodasm will leave “Th 
us is a clock face that tells “our time" mys 

as usual the pronoun is mysterious- "in ro er 
generous periods like Schhbert". Ash's hep 
own 1 periods,: or “large rhythmic Nisi 
units” are certainly generous, and . mm 
. Scnubertian in so far as most of them entr 
. are made- ip look unfinished. He likes : shp : 
, to resolve them with anarchic, tricks (a . blui 
fatigued "And so bn") or to subject witl 
■ them- to the “randofn metamorphoses/. . c° n 
or sudden 1 accesses of memory" of b 
which grapefruit Segments are an B en 
example. In. the 1 choice between JlSe 
breakfast and tat; AbH is first to. the, ■ is h 
spoon, Smashing conventional . eggs groi 
• foro renny prose; >.■ .r.y% ; fun 


a kind of movement we want above iU* > *nU«n, hi 
But there 'u conflict etpaitslvel; 

Though interpretation is affioegk ™ 
"loving’^and “possession" suggeriSm Very dei 
the reader's urge to undenudt amexpc 
poem; an urge which Ash unsodtS snd dim 
denies in a sequence whose mows* Jketab 
is wilfully graceless and, becameiM : ybflat lc 
random, infinitely unsurprising. 1 able (o s 

Because the poet is waging uai ‘ 

war on expectation, oUrbxas^xn•> ,l "wmji 

ns good an Indication of his wm* YjL* 
our pleasure or Interest. Weer^w ■ Jfwt** 
example, on authoritative imaputt o 

instead we get a hwfpg ER5f 
inadequacy: “What are the p«»V» JW&Jmsv 
there? I low do they live? f . . *. It «jj «wij 
I’ve never been there, but that 
stop me telling you all abopt it WJ 
it is Ash’s first concern not to 
about "It". His introducllon'ajitfj 
that "theme” is “well wncealffjW .JWJ 

challenging and deriding the W JJgnt 

it); people and places that jg gjed 
embody it have their Ag W-tt 
carefully ironlzed put of them. {jjgai 
particularly mlschtevom^ vg JJgJJ 

pronouns, and likes to draw "«dof 

to the vacuum «w ^ 

inlerchangeableness crert* JJJ rrn\ ■ 

thing was tired and .wanted tap. I. U . 
bed. We did, and you. Abo 1 4- Ul 
it." The frustration;; cawgjy 
imagination Working in Wiiij 

the Corridor": ' ■ ^ Sttm KN 

With vague altributei, t h®? " . . the Maft 

at one tlfne or another. 

I wish ihey vrould stay ^pp.Fal 

then perhaps to take on 

His diwmbodied 

■“ bs£ *' s S!S 

memory , of Erlt ) , 
ben-coops ' or Pi rapes 
Nissen 


Gabriel Joslpovici 

Robert Craft (Editor) 

Stravinsky: Selected Correspondence 
Volume 1 

471pp. Faber. £25. 
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To say that Stravinsky was no great 
letter writer would be an under- 
statement. The typical Stravinsky 
letter goes like this: 

Thank you for your letter, my very 
i- dear one. What you write surprises 
roe but l am sure that all will go well 
and work out for you: I am 

convinced of it. Now to business. (1) 
Symphonies: fortunately Koussev- 
itzky has nothing to do with this; it is 
t mine. The score is with Chester in 
f London, and I ask 150 Swiss francs 
(if that is expensive , tell me what you 
era pay)- (?) Address of A. 
Rubinstein: Hotel du Palais in 
Biarritz. He is leaving at the end of 
' the month and is not coming to 
■ London. (3) The composition or the 
' opera is going well, very well even, 
and you win like it. It is Quite 
different from anything that I nave 
done. I have finished [Three 
Movements from] Petrushka for 
Rubinstein, a very virtuoso 
transcription. No more room. I 
embrace you. I Stravinsky. 

,To Ihose, like Nadia Boulanger, 

: towards whom he seems to have felt 
ceauine affection, as he did not for 
Ansennet to whom the above letter is 
: written, he might begin a little more 
expansively, but the basic pattern 
tunlns identical; 

Very dear Nadia, Be assured that I 
am experiencing the same feelings 
rad difficulties as you. I, too would 
. He to be able to write everything to 
i fat at length, as I would like to be 
^ aWe to speak with you, but I am so 
/ consumed by my work that I must 
foK myself to imperative occasions 

. titters, for Stravinsky, were not a 
of exchanging views^ or 
JNiotijng his ideas, out simply of 
w^pbsintsB. It is precisely because 
* «w not waste time and energy on 
Umu his work goes well, "very 
*1 even". Thus anyone who had 
“ped (hat the , publication of his 
“inwpondence would shed light on 
•W oolgmatic of artists will be 
^pointed They will only find 
.here what they knew 
that everything in his life was 
?®Wui«ted to composition; that, 
215*55? of the First World War to 
weodofhialife, over fifty years later, 


he followed a punishing schedule, as 
both composer and performer (soloist 
and conductor of his own works); that 
he was unwilling ever to do anything 
for nothing; and that he would not 
suffer fools gladly. 

Nevertheless, though the letters do 
not stand comparison with 
Schoenberg’s or even with Berg’s, they 
are not without interest. The man's 
personality was so strong that it 
emerges in the organization and the 
choice of words of even the most 
factual business-like letter. Reading 
through this correspondence one 
comes to realize that his concern with 
money, for instance, was not due 
simply to an unfortunate combination 
of meanness and a fondness for high 
living, but of his realism .and of his 
desire for precision in all things. Music 
cannot be measured in dollars, but 
since it is a commodity as well as an art 
it is important that it be accepted as 
such and not undersold. The well- 
known letter to Cocteau about the 
Oedipus Rex collaboration brings out 
well Stravinsky's disconcerting refusal 
to separate the public and the private 
aspect of art which is such a feature of 
his art itself: 

My dear Jean, For some time now I 
have been pursued by the idea of 
composing an opera in Latin on the 
subject of a tragedy of the ancient 
world, with which everyone would 
be familiar. I would like to entrust 
the verbal aspect of this work to you, 
as I proposed the other day. The 
scenario as well as the setting would 
be realized through our intimate 
collaboration. I write these lines to 
you. impelled by the desire to 
establish with the utmost clarity the 
terms for anything that might arise 
from such a collaboration. 

Leaving aside in this letter all 
questions of r division of authors' 


rights, publication, etc., which will 
be the object of a special meeting 
between us, I would like these lines 
to stand as a testimony to our 

E romise of mutual agreement to 
eep our collaboration a secret, not 
•' only-for as- long aril lasts, -but-even 
after the piece is finished, that Is to 
say, never to speak of it in any form 
(books, letters, articles, interviews, 
lectures). 

In the case, improbable, I hope, 
that we do not reach an accord on the 
aforementioned business aspect 
(authors* rights, publishers, etc.) 
and that the collaboration does not 
occur, I reserve the right to realize 
my idea in any form. I guard my idea 
of a musical piece with a Latin text 
very jealously. 

I embrace you. I Slrav 
Note the care with which this letter is_ 


written (not helped, here, by the poor 
translation, which gives, for example, 
the meaningless “in the case” for “dans 
le cas”, “in the event"), and the 
lawyer's desire to clarify and to avoid 
all misunderstanding (Stravinsky, after 
all, hud studied law. not music). Note 
also the way in which he barely 
separates the deep mysteries of art 
(“for some time now I huve been 
pursued by the idea . . .") and the 
practicalities of collaboration (division 
of authors’ rights, etc). With most 
artists either the creative or the 
financial aspect of art is usually passed 
over in embarrassed silence, but not 
with Stravinsky. He treats the 
imagination, its dictates and pleasures, 
as no less but no more real than such 
things as the organization of rehearsals 
and the provision for the collecting of 
money. What he never reveals is 
everything that will lead up to the 
finished work. That is his own business 
and no one else's. It is no one else’s 
because it is his business. The music, 
once composed, is not his Any more, 
just as it was not his before it was 
composed. His task is not so much to 
invent it as to find it. 

This unwillingness to make a fuss 
about the gifts of so-called creativity 
goes with a quite unRomantic lack of 
guilt about the pleasures art can give. 
“In two weeks", he writes to 
Ansermet, “l will answer your 
questions on the subject of my new 
work. I want to conduct it myself. Do 
not think that this reflects a lack of 
confidence in you: that remains 
unshakable. But I do not want to 
deprive myself of this great joy. And I 
am certain that it will be in good hands, 
because the good God has endowed me 
with performing talent.” This is not 
smugness; it is, in feet, a kind of 
humility, and the whole letter conveys 
a religious sense of the world, though 
not one that will have much appeal to 
the Protestant mentality. By tne same 
token the works, once written, must be 
protected from depredation by the 
mere whim of others. So, again to 

Ansennet: 

'! Two words in response to your 
strange note of the 1 5 th., won cber. I 
am sorry, but I cannot allow you to 
make any cuts in Jeu de cartes . The 
absurd one that you propose cripples 
my little March, which has its form 
and constructive sense in tho totality 
. of the composition [. . .J. You cut 
only my March because its position 
and its development please you less 
than the rest. In my eyes, this is not 
sufficient reason, and I would like to 
say: ‘But you are not c/tez vans, man 
cher . , 

The letters do not give us any 
. glimpses into Stravinsky’s workshop. . 


There is only one work, Agon, that can 
be followed (in the letters to Lincoln 
Kirstein) front the original demand for 
a ballet to form a trilogy with Apnlio 
and Orpheus, through various 
discarded ideas (“the idea you and 
George have of doing “a ballet to end 
all bnllct* - well, limits arc precisely 
what l need and am looking for above 
all in everything I compose. The limits 
generate the form."), to its sudden 
germination and right up to its first 
performance. Nor does Stravinsky 
write about the composers he loved 
and admired, and even his biting 
comments on his contemporaries arc 
few and far between: on Mahler's 
Eighth; “Imagine that during two 
hours you arc made to understand that 
two times two is four”; on Strauss: "It is 
so many years since i heard the 
Heldenleben that I could no longer 
understand a single measure by this 
German composer. What horrible 
music"; and on Shostakovich’s Lady 
Macbeth: "The work is lnmentnbly 
provincial, the music plays a miserable 
role as illustrator, in a very 
embarrassing realistic style." 

Perceptive as these comments are 


eeneral monotony of the letters is not 
helped by Robert Craft's presentation. 
He has chosen to give us Stravinsky's 
correspondence not chronologically 
but by correspondent. Thus this first 
volume includes letters to and from 
Maurice Delage, V. V. Derzhen- 
ovsky, Cocteau, Ansennet, 
Boulanger, Kirstein, Auden, and Craft 
himself. It is not easy to understand the 
reasons behind this decision. For it is 
not as though Stravinsky had had a 
really rich and fruitful exchange with 
any of these people. At the same time It 
robs us of one ot the great pleasures of 
reading a volume of letters, which is to 
see a life unfolding without the 
intervention of a biographer. Because 
presumably there are not enough 
letters to his parents extant to make a 
separate section practicable, we are 
denied the marvellous fettot he. wrote 
- to theqt (n bis (eeris (published by Graft 
in Stravinsky in ’ Pictures ■ and : 
Documents), in which he .writes:- "l 
have made a sketch of a sunset ... fold 
now would like to have the opportunity 
to see a number of good pictures so that 
I can become even, more dissatisfied 
with my own work. Only In such 
circumstances .can I be certain of 
making progress . . . ,, 1 and where' we 
already hear the Inimitable Stravinsky 
tone. . 

There is also tire fact that Craft 
intrudes at every point. Often his 
footnotes take up half the page. 
Sometimes they are of no conceivable 


interest; at others, when he quotes 
from un included letters from 
Stravinsky, they are more interesting 
than the (ext. Many of the letters that 
he includes make flattering references 
lu himself. And a series of appendixes 
consist of tra ascriptions of family 
documents, a chronology of the 
revisions of Le Sucre , the text of a 
brochure for the tomb of Stravinsky's 
father, and other items which might 
conceivably be of interest to scholars, 
but which surely have no place in the 
first volume of a Selected Corres- 
pondence. 

Craft's role in Stravinsky's life was 
probably not an unmitigated disaster, 
but it is disconcerting to find it 
perpetuated after the composer's 
death. The publication of these fetters, 
indeed, seems highly suspect. When 
we read, in the Introduction, that “the 
composer's side of the corres- 
pondence" with his first wife “is 
apparently in the possession of his 
eldest son", and that therefore we are 
only going to be given the wife’s letters, 
we begin to wonder just what kind of n 
book \vc arc being presented with. 
Who has authorized it? Is there nny 
point in it if so much material is still not 
available? 

And yet, when all is said and done, 
perhaps Stravinsky would not have 
been displeased. For- secrecy, -as the 
letter to Cocteau shows, was an 
essential part of his personality. He did 
not shun publicity, in fact he often 
seemed to welcome it, but he made 
sure that his methods of composition 
and his reasons for composing should 
remain secret. Moreover, the effect of 
the exchange of letters with people like 
Cocteau and Kirstein is to make 
Stravinsky’s matter-of-factness, his 
lack of response to their lyrical 
outbursts, take on a positive force. 
There are at least two Cocteau letters 
to every one of Stravinsky’s, and that 
one Is usually laconic in the extreme, 
but the effect is to underline Cocteau's 
frivolity and to endow Stravinsky's 
silence with* kind pf moral . and even 
religious power. (Only Auden comes: 
across here as Sf ra WnsJcy's. equqf, and 
Auden was indeed one of the very few . 
people the composer seems to have 
admired.) _ 

There is no denying though that 
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composer is an awareness of human 
Passion , which fuses suffering with joy, 
so conducive to superhuman ecstasy. 
This is why the peace generated by 
Bach's, music, even at its most 
tormented, “passeth understanding". _ 

The horizontal-vertical cross on 
which Bach’s technique is founded is 
naturally most evident In his choral ’ 
writing,, wherein sublimely' . , Mf- 
subsistent polyphonies’ and;: rigbrous 
counterpoints stimulate, and indeed, 
create, the maximum harmonic 
density, and wherein, complementar- 
ity, resonantly homophonic textures 
owe their momentum to the vitality of 
each separate melodic strand. Bach’s 
chorale , harmonizations ard the 


centre. Though a reviewer should not override what we know of “history". . ft 
discredit a book on the grounds that is surely self-evident that chorales as 
the author ought to have written a harmonized by Bach must entail a 
different one, he may legitimately degree of expressivity; if not, what 
complain when,, lacking a core, ft would be the point of (he potent 
comes out as unfocused. The subtitle harmonies?. It's a question, as with the 
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well knew. For him it was., always the 
music that was Important, the making 
and the performing of It. Arid, 
fortunately for ub, the music is there, in 
score and on record, and we can turri to 
it any time we want, without, es it 
were , having to ask Craft's permission . . 


experience'. .The decision cannot ,be 
easy. We know enough today to admit 
that- 6 performance that , takes ; no 
account of (he resources available^ to 
Bach and the conditions under which 
he worked- must inevitably distort bis. 
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assert their solidarity as denizens of 
their however bruised .and battered 
World. Yet kv cf eating . urn. 
togetherness, each voice also fojfifeits; 
own nature; Bach's bomophony iff also 
polyphony, arid is both a soda! and a. 
religious act. The seemingly 
superhuman orderpf the counterpoint 
in the ftisal choruses proves ■ Tidily 
rewardingl n human terms; this ration 
of the corporeal, and the wirfroajjs 
pervasive throughout Bach’s music, 
and, in • degree ' if not in kind, 
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Growing up in Senegal 


James Kirkup 

Nafissatou Diallo 

A Dakar Childhood 
Translated by Dorothy S. Blair 

1 34pp. Longman. £1.25. 

0 582 78550 2 

Nafissatou Diallo is not a professional 
writer, but she has a keen eye and ear, 
a sense of the ridiculous and the 
pathetic in human life, and a great gift 
for putting her lively and attractive 


pe rson ali ty on paper wit hout arti lice or 
humbug. 

Now forty years old, and working as 
a midwife at the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centre in Ouagou-Ninne, 
Senegal, she at once disarms us in her 
modest foreword by saying 

I am not the heroine ofa novel but an 
ordinary woman of this country, 
Senegal: a mother and a working 
woman. . . .For the lost few weeks! 


have started to write. What would n 
woman write about who has no claim 
to any exceptional imagination or 
outstanding literary talent? She 
could only write about herself, of 
course. So here are my memories of 
iny childhood and ndolcscence. 
Senegal has changed in a generation. 
Perhaps it is worth reminding 
today s youngsters what wc were like 
when we were their age. 

She wns born in TUfene in the 


* “Guards' Camp” that is now the Iba 
Mar Diop Stadium, and her home, one 
of (he few civilian dwellings in that part 
' of (own. was a large brick house built 
by her grandfather and father with the 
help of uncles, cousins and brothers, 
most of whom were employed in the 
family business. It was a very large and 
well-knit family, with grandmothers, 
sisters, brothers, uncles, aunts and 
cousins and innumerable visiting 
relatives and friends. 

I must emphasize the atmosphere 
which reigned in our homes in those 
days. It was not just a question of 
families being united and standing 
up for each other; you can still find 
that today. But what has become 
rare now is the integrity, the 
honesty, the mutual respect and the 
sincere piety that we were taught not 
only by precept bui by example. 

The Muslim religion plays a large 
part in this book, and in the formation 
of the author's strong, admirable 
character. But it is a religion without 
stiffness or hypocrisy, pure and 
severe, yet intensely human and 
compassionate. Nafissatou Diallo bad 
a great sense of fun, and was often 
mischievous, naughty, and flirtatious. 
Like most children, she committed 
petty thefts and told lies, she was a 
vivacious tomboy who cooked up all 
kinds of comical schemes to get her 
own way in a very conventional and 
highly-disciplined household; yet she 
had her serious side, and would say her 
prayers even in the lavatory. Her deep 
love and respect for her parents ana 


grandparents, comes out very 
movingly at the end of the book, with 
the death of her father and of her 
beloved grandmother Marne - one of 
those solid, stable, strict but loving 
African women who are the life and 
soul of their families, and whom their 
youthful charges never forget. 

There are some brilliant descriptions 
of dances and festivals; the “Simb", the 
mock-lion game, with maids of 
honour, pages and the beautiful, 
elegant gdor-jigieh , or transvestite 


men, with their powdered faces and 
eyes outlined with kohl, their palms 
and soles brightened with henna; the 
solemn circumcision ceremonies for 
young boys, and sacrifices for people 
possessed of a jinnee - practices 
opposed to strict Islamic belief, but the 
child attended them, fascinated by the 
ritual songs and dances. Nafissatou 
gets her first long dress, and has her 
hair done in complicated adara style, 
so tightly plaited with beads that it gave 
her a headache; the native dress of 
boubou, jeltaba and pagne also plays a 
very important part in her life, for she 
has a love of finery and social display. 

There are some episodes which may 
strike a European reader as cruel or 
even immoral, as when the girls in her 
class torment the town’s beggars, who 
are lepers, and when, on a train trip to 
Saint-Louis, Nafissatou causes pain 
and suffering to a poor old man 
suffering from asthma who wants the 
train window closed; but she keeps 
opening it to let out the smells of. 


cockerels and baskets of smoked fish, 
thus causing further attacks. And there 
are some entertaining episodes about 
cheating at school, fighting with girls 
and flirting with boys. Nafissatou 's first 
"steady" boy friend deserts and 
disappoints her, but then she has the 
coup de fond re, love at first sight for a 
magnificently handsome young man, 
who miraculously returns her love. But 
first he has to go to France to study for 
two years, and she has to pass her 
examinations in midwifery, something 
she does with distinction, despite the 
initial horror she feels in the aelivery- 
rooms. There is deep sorrow at the 
long illness and death of her father and 
Marne, but in the end her religion 
stands her in good stead, and her 
strong if not always orthodox Islamic 
faith carries her through to a happy 


marriage and a busy, ' successful 
professional life. 

As she writes, so much has changed 
in Senegal during the last twenty-five 
years. The immense sums of money 
spent on presents at baptisms, 
weddings and funerals are no longer a 
feature of social life; young people are 
.now much freer in the expression of 
their emotions, and family life is not so 
close-knit, while even in the author's 
childhood the art of the griot was in 
decline. This is a classic African 
autobiography. Though it does not 
have the poetry and gift for language of 


Camara Laye’s The African Child, it is 
worthy of a place beside it. An 
“ordinary woman" - yes, but 
extraordinarily so. 
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Geoffrey Moorhouse 

John Keay 
E ccentric Travellers 
216pp. John Murray/British 
.'Broadcasting Corporation. £9.50, 


*;0 719 53868 8f Murray) ' ■ i-'vV , 

0 563 17943 2 (BBC) ' ' 

Compared with his admirable popular 
history The Gllgit Game, John Keay's 
account of seven travellers is rather 
slight; inevitably, that being the caste 
mark of books designed as an 
appendage toa broadcast series. The. 
bibliography gives away the approach 
at once: read three or four books 
written by or on each subject and there 
. you have It;' plenty of material for a 
seven-part Radio Four series, with 
enough to spare fora potboiler.-, 

It’s a pity to carp so when the 
travellers Mr Keay has mustered are so 
fascinating, and when he writes about 
them with a deal of sympathy and 
verve; - It is . hard to 'know how he 
manages this in the case of Thomas 
Manning, a masochistically obstinate 
. sinophile who. plodded querulously 
‘ Into Lhasa -in =1811, the , fifst 
Englishman to get there and the only- 
ope till Younghusband’s party made i| 

, nearly d century Inter; , ; i. •' ' 

. ' Many of - these . itinerants - are 

engagingly ; dotty- . Captain Philip . 
ThiCkncase Was- afflicted with 

gallstones and ■ reckoned that-' 
- horseridingftr a rough carriage journey 
■ yras. the. pest -'treatment, 'the jolts 

• making them v smooth - find mdfe- 
passable from the. bladder, Therefore 
(though tlds w M i)otJthe sd lere a&m) ho 
WHIM: hlBlte - the. Grind -Tour. ‘in: a 

I v, bumping carriage,,pt 0 chded byhte otjt 

• •- . Jocko; ddfiig astride Ahorse;.' 

. Charles Wafoiton, by contrast, was tw 
; . extr^rtie do^ot^ of natural history: 

S imeptlng madly witft * tifrore. 
tg d boa; constrictor for 'kicks, 
jv, a Cayman bn the pretext ; of 
■capturing W dissection'. A trim like 
. iWatertqn , confined to civilization, was 
.almost bound t6 cliiiibtcrthe top.ofSt 
Rpifje and ieiive a gldve on 
'. me Hghfntrig ; conductor vaboy* .the 
. 'dome/ He m. subsequently .pecpitfe' a ' 
hdghboux ; in /Yorkshire': of ioSeDh; 


charmed so many important people 
that they pressed an astonished Amir- 
for his release. 

Two men mentioned in this 
collection were surely rather more than 
eccentric. One was the courageous 
James Holman, an ex-naval officer 
who travelled for three years round 
Europe, then across Russia, without 
knowing a word of foreign language^, 
by public transport, with no servant - 
and totally blind. The other odd-man- 
out raises eccentricity to the height of 
magnetism. He was William Gifford 
Pajjgrave, infant prodigy, Indian Arjny 
officer, Jesuit priest, Orientalist and 
Addict of disguise. He was the first 
European to penetrate Riyadh, which 
may, as Keay suggests, have been even 
more daring than Burton’s Journey to 
Mecca. At any rate, he was a man who 
deserves to men Honed in the some 
breath as Burton. If this brief sketch of 
him lends readers and listeners to his 
Personal Narrative, then Keay will 
havd achieved something worthwhile. 
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P. J. Campbell 

Refuge from Fear 

128pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 
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Late in life P. J. Campbell wrote two 
books of real distinction about his 
service as a junior artillery officer at 
Passchendaele and in the 1918 Tetreat. 
The Ebb and Flow of Battle and In the 
Cannon’s Mouth are marked by 
exceptional honesty, intensity of 
feeling and brilliantly vivid evocation 
of the sights, sounds arid mental impact 
of desperate fighting, and of the 
comradeship born' of dangers and 
hardships snared. His third volume is 
notawhrbook, but thestoryofayoung 
man looking for the way back to peace. 
At Brasenose College, Oxford, the 
only decision made about his future by 


Sue Lermori 

Valerie Avery ■. 

London Spring 

208pp r Kimben £5.95. . 

0 7X83 0398 9 / '! • 

Few- bf us were at our best in 
adolescence: knowing arid intolerant, 
self-absorbed and touchy, we thought 
our emotional experiences unique and 
/profound,- and- (perhaps rightly) our 
■ ejders •• .beyond appreciating , their 
.S t ur ei!, L ln , her third .volume of 
ahtqbiogrnphy Valerie Avery might 
have pfobed. deeper into that 7 part of 
-Jfw TfP ^‘hrngaeems possible (or 
N'lhe worid is 
against us. She has recalled and written 

r S ^l < ' 0nth wlrilori in the (nidi 
if ‘V were yarierday.As jf she 


this scholar of Winchester and holder 
of the Military Cross was that he did 
not want to be a schoolmaster. Yet that 
is precisely what he became. 
Throughout his career he tried to pass 
on to tne prep-school boys the lessons 
he had learnt from his comrades in war: 
the importance of truth and love, 
service for others and the happiness of 
working together. 

When Camilla came suddenly into 
his life, a new world of wonder, joy and 
love replaced the old world of war and 
fear. She became his wife, bore him 
three sons and supported him nobly in 
times of success, disappointment and 
frustration. For twenty years, teaching 
elementary mathematics, he suffered 
from the hostility and indifference of 
his headmaster, who, although lie 
eventually made Campbell his partner, 
paid him no extra money and required 
more and more work of him. Only 
parents and boys praised, in full 
measure, his obvious flair for 
producing school plays. Even during 
the last ten years of his working life, as 
Headmaster of Westminster Under 
School, this man of peace had to fight 
hard to save the school from extinction 
at the hands of the London County 
Council and had even to justify the 
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In the 

Labyrinth 

Michael Butler ^ 

Friedrich Dorrenmatt ‘ 

Stoffe 
I -III 

357pp. ZD rich; Diogenes 
3 257 01614 X 

This volume represents the first fe, 
books of a projected six b «fc 
Fnednck Dflrrenmatt has set cm! 
examine the complex • relaila* 
between life and unsrini^ 
experience and creativity. BeJnJt 
the author’s serious illness^*,, 
decade ago, the Stoffe not only nan 
the results of DOrrenmatt’s thab 
but also Illuminate its structurttuta 
emotional roots in his u* 
Switzerland. The "materials'’ cl ft 
title refer to the major obsessloafa 
have dominated Dflnenatfi 
imaginative world for over forty m 
both in terms of his completed Hot 
production and those fragments 
still await a final, convincing (ora. 

In this unconventional “history odi 
writing career” DDrrenraatt blgtti 
only those moments of his llfeifid 
have had a significant impact oai 
creative work. Thus his ctutdboodd 
early student years - the pari 
covered in these three books -a 
stripped down - to orte donaa 
experience: the recognition oft 
world (whether his home village hit 
Emmental, or Berne and Zflna)ai 
labyrinth in which the indWitbli 
trapped, dimly aware that i 
Minotaur and Theseus, a b 
paradoxically share a coon 
identity. 

A story rounds off each bock:Ds 
Winterkrieg in Tibet" “Med 
finstemis” (an early narrative vena 
of the play Der Besuch dtr da 
Dame) and “Der Rebell"; all fiw, 
reflect the absurdity of a afi*] 
straggle characterized .by cws*' 
fear and moral blindness. Wowjw 
the autobioorahical- account, tom 
these extended metaphors rehKJ* 
short philosophical and pwj 
essays, records of 
important relationships 
painters Varlln and WHlter Joou.i 
key meeting with Rudolf Kassnwwi 
less conclusive one with flit* 
Painting, In particular, lx 
of crucial Importance to pQrrwwj 
and an integral part of -W 
rebellion against the .entity*] 
senselessness of the world, h™* 
painter and writer, 
revolt consists in contronraig ■ 
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: Wolff., the;; Jewish' ChrUt aiiV-.ymu 
; cSpnceCved ^ rthe r idlo^ritirtirv^f 
11 pi^ch(jjgS : tKe.,Gqspfll : ouftldpMfhe; 
V sV|iagog% of Jerasalem and all points 

• T was. a; sublime ftV nu; ; 

• .blissfully Unaware of the : dangers he 

• Cburted dritU.he actually freed death At 

v: 3 JukMrtti; whithw he had gone to plead 
- ; for the jlyesrof 8todddrt ond CcwIfy 
’ WngeririJiYe.Kdr; wp)d 

Wplffhav6cooi]riuedto.Hre;badhonOt' 

• ' ’• ■■■ 1 -V.' i'JM' ; 


fsvpurtd mode of expres^fon '¥ difoct 

; Sit firicfy plns her 

• r ^ th 0 . familiar wo)d 

- 1 !eave s ’ others 


..MW M|||/WU1VU kU 

her mother in prospect, as the last word 
ip rural bliss. Mother, widowed in the 
war, and- . -daughter live in 
•uncomfortable proximity, sharing a 
bed and many an uncomfortable 
exchange there, after lights out, .Miss 
Avery’s record of her mother’s moans, 
her prejudices, her persistent Aunt 
Sallys and the endless jarring of their 
outlooks and attitudes, might give 
heart to any teenager struggling with 
parental relations..- ■■ \ ■ * • • 

.: The most painful scene is a visit to 
Miss Avery’s grandmother in a;cat- - 
nfested,pre-fao,-Her mother cannot 
bring herself , to utter a word- of 
condolence on the death, of her father- 
in-law, while, Valerie, less oppressed 
by the uncongenial surroundings, more 1 
detached in her youth and in her need 
tq discover the: sensational, has her 
jCmibsily satisfied with the; minute 
details or a death so pathetic in its 
' banality that it moves them both more, 
.than they can acJmjt; . .. \ 

Miss : AOery’s London,, like, her 
boyfriends. Is sadly faceless; save for. 


School’s existence to the seemingly 
uncommunicative and discouraging 
Westminster Governors. Campbell 


won his 
1 persona 
distress. 


hjs points, though at considerable 
anal cost in terms of strain and 


His views on teaching^ on discipline, 
on raising academic standards, on 
parents arid colleagues show Insight 
and wisdom. His experiences in the 
Horae Guard, with which he served 
from thqfirst dqy of the 1939-45 War to 
the last. urc as candidly described as 
everything else iq this bobk. Its title 
mmes from Roger Asscham, "The 
Schoolroom. is often a place of terror; 
but it should be a refuge from fear". 
The author’s efforts to make this true 
for his boys permeate the stpry, and 
mere are indications that in teaching; 
in friendship, in the Old , Comrades 
Association of his Sheffield Territorial 
battery. and above all In- his enviably* 
happy ftarily jife Campbell found his 
own refuge from feat. , > : 

He writeswiffi outward, simpiidty 
q( style which is very effectiVo. Re- 
fuge frpm Fear is probably riot for 
cynics; but readers who believe that 


-seriousness can afford. 

In their fascinating 

sentimental retrospecrionjw^g 
analysis of contemporaiy 
cal malaise, the Stoffe belong 

the “new” Dflrrenmatt wlio W. 

after his final dlsUlirtjonmeQUjJJ 
theatre in the mid-1970s. 
volume continues the subtle pw* 
the Mltmacher-Konwla^J^L/i, 
Israel Essay of 197<x A® 
underline ■DGrrenmatls^ 
belief In the Imaginatlop ax 
-path to truth. 

. “Man’s enemV" is , 
Dtlrferujiatt . ' i 

Winterkrieg In Tlbet. i 
rebellion Is constaujy 

fashion Images 

thus esfaolteh ’ ^ i 

preconditions for 
stifling constrictions. It 
that tiieconcludingmst^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 

Will arrive before: tjp finjl ^ 

against... which 

warns us With such unlq^ i^ 
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Central powers 


Andrew Hislop 

H. R. F- Keating 
The Lucky Alphonse 

s-ar* 6 - 95 - 

Troilism. in all its forms, implies 
contemporaneity. Only does the most 
literal of its physical expressions 
demand contiguity. Such human- 
contact geometry, though, at least 
guarantees that all participants, 
provided they are conscious, are in the 
Enow. With more discrete, less reified 
ibrwsomes only one or two need be 
aware of the existence of a “triangle”. 

H. R. F. Keating, showing once 
grain that his talents are not 
niooogamously coupled to Inspector 
Gbole, offers us in The Lucky 
Alphonse a fictional manage 4 trois\ 
ihiee witty, ironic tales set in very 
; different surroundings - India, 
Ireland, and Africa - but linked by 
1 their relationship to “The Lucky 
Alphonse", a bizarre “classic” dirty 
joke (in Keating's opinion “neither 
very dirty nor very funny") which 
mgpsts a contiguous troilism among 
; caterers. Reduced to almost mirthless 
' essentials, the ioke tells of a hotel guest 
[ incensed at the sight of his room- 
; miter, Alphonse (who never answers 
; his call), lying in the sun with the Head 
, Waiter and the Chef. The Manager is 
; summoned but his only comment when 
| confronted with this prostrate 
triumvirate is “Ah, ze lucky Alphonse, 
ia ze middle again.” 

Unlike a hidden key which is 
< revealed pt the last moment in 
detective fiction, Keating's 
explanation of his literary same 
; precedes his stories of three 

■ ^Alphonses”: Afonso Noronha, a 
j .brant, ambitious member of the 
;[aa8n Foreign Service, Fonsy 
U Noonan, an Irish petty crook*cum- 
i police-informer, and Alrons Neumayr , 
i I German professor of history with a 

■ MeUemichian belief in the balance of 
[ powr. / i, 

\ pe stories, however, are not simple 
wwrations of the joke. Its troilism, 
Joogh not quite touching, does tip 
w-ryone the wink. We know who's 
,J™ whom If not exactly who’s 
.catering” for whom. The joke is not 
w guest's discovery of the three, but 
manager's knowing acceptance of 
situation. The delights of tne centre 
w favoured, not the frustrations of 
Wl the pig in tho middle. Alphonse 


ba ance of power is tested in various 
political and personal situations which 
alter as information is given and 
received by the forces in the power- 


Nineties neglect 


game. But appropriately it is in the 
middle story that Keating's interest in 
creating triangular tropes is most 
apparent, because here the struggles 
are not between lovers or political 
powers but between absurd characters 
in a comic low-life. The very ignorance 
and pathos of the comic-loving 
simpleton, Fonsy, the butt of cops and 
robbers alike, makes his survival - by 
exploiting others through controlling 
information - all the more remarkable. 

Keating's almost Sartrean obsession 
with self and others is more playful 
than morbid. His stories are not 
shackled by theory. They are well- 
written entertainments which stand on 
their own; were it not for the 
explanatory preamble the 
unsuspecting reader might fail to 
notice the extent of the triple echoes 
which permeate the text. As Lyuon 
Strachey implied when he said that he 
would tiy to come between his sister 
and the lustful German soldier, the via 
media is an ambiguous position. After 
this book even joke Alphonses will be 
unsure whether their proper place is in 
77n? Joys of Sex or UEtre et le Nfani, 
whether for them i’affalre .... or 
Venfer, e'est les attires. 


Colin Greenland 

M. John Harrison 

In Viriconlum 

126pp. Gollancz. £7.95. 
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“Viriconium is all the cities there have 
ever been", writes Audsley King the 

C ainter in her Reminiscences. She may, 
owever, be exaggerating. It shows, 
for example, a distinct preference for 
European elements from the turn of 
the century. What it may be is all the 
cities there will ever be, cobhled 
together by untrustworthy gods from 
the leftovers of civilization at the 
nether end of time. But here is only a 
very thin slice of Viriconium, to set by 
those already recorded by Harrison in 
The Pastel City and A Storm of Wings\ 
and Audsley King is not a very 
informed authority. She is something 
of a recluse, an invalid nursed in her 
shabby rooms by Fat Mam Eteilla, the 
fortune teller und card-sharp from the 
Plaza of Unrealised Time. Her 
memory is in any case unreliable. This 
may be a product of circumstances. In 
her part of the citv evervthine suffers a. 


painter, to rescue Audsley King, 
against her will. “Here”, comments 
King, “we arc prone to u fevered 


imagination.” 

Harrison's own imagination may be 
fervid in its inventiveness, but he writes 
with a cool and disciplined hand. His 
prose is always elegant, but never vain; 
cheerfully he underpins suavity with 
snags of brute fact and an unexpected 
pathos. He bullies his fantasies into 
line with reality by exposing them as 
equally shabby. Unerringly he seeks 
the underside of things. Stranded in 
Viriconium, their own creation, are 
two of the elder gods, doing penance 
for some obscure fault by “trying to 
become human" - from the bottom up. 
They are the Barley brothers, Gog and 
Matey, and they nave got as for as 


the plan of Ashlyme, a lesser 


Small-town times 


Mary Furness 

Elspetk Huxley 

The Prince Buys the Manor: An 
Extravaganza 

215pp. Chatto and Windus. £6.95. 
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So packed .with incident is this 
chronicle— ef—the- -everyday. Jife. of 
ordinary people in the small 
Gloucestershire town of Shipton Wick, 
that reading it leaves one breathless. A 
cast of hundreds romp spiritedly 
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“lucky. Keating’s Alphonses are not 
S,f JC £ y, L °, n . l y one * Afonso, in love 
•' ’ 1U1 . °Qth his Indian wife and his 
flTOricari mistress, occupies a central 
But his troilism is not 
j®%jous and its pleasures, which 
«pcad on the wife's ignorance and the 
JMstrfess s compliance, are short-lived. 
i«2,«? on fin ° s himself in a cruel 
S ame ?t t0 w Wch death is the only 
'S n, u Alfons does encounter one 
> SSfy b^onious triangle - his ex- 
■®L Loulou ’ Minister of an 
jI P van goIand, and his two 

■ ZfdP*** are not allowed into 

the story is more 

! aKL,.?: ,h . «’? pqiiton 


of sexual jealousy. 

•WKeSaJS 5 pa ^ 1 c hom °seXualily, is 
. w^ahpg s mam interest in the. joke. 

ill th«*“j2f tes KeBtin 8 about 
Middle; at least as far as 

■ ; 4rSi reco 1 nccmed ' is precisely 

■ Ptttitldh 5 - 1*1 u 0t a PP licabIe to the 
■: ^.uon of Alphonse in ih~ ink*- «*» 


'/Ahffi ir mp of « r - t0 others. 
Vfwtoufe °P> or In, unaware that 


the r>dd enrnnr thi ZmZZZ V»T > DUl reaaers who believe that re Jilly tooper 413 51* 

we should “bold faiit that which is (175pp. - Methuen. 
schbof 0 her trimTn A fiO°d ^ wUl bi enriched arid gently & tie piece she 


r rrr-jM m hT*^ ^ oecotnes the odd get mm 

M 6 | v- A?DhJnS! .? ,d J d, 9 v rn ‘he stories, gassing- 
413 'SB; ue ^ other characters) McBeai 




^ovM oy- spring :iri whal mjght.be 
^ >0 qUiCt liVer., As Lord 
.©W® LlWfep' a symdathetlc 
TOre^aW; Refiige froni. Fear is; in ita 
own jpwer-keyed way,' marked by 


hill. ; Als 6 .included; to* Ejfl 

long articles 


•SbBeSSi as other people’s 
them change, 
-ii At trimiSL!' Predl , C8hl ent worsens 
his wife (without. 

ii M . d -MW- W* wife. 

fold -him to “see- 


human hypocrisies and snobberies. 

The SRlon Marie Rose, where the 
female population of Shipton Wick, 
from Mrs Sproggs to Lady Pandora 
Gwent, go to have their hair tinted or 
permed, set or tangle-tossed, is the 
nurturing ground of all rumours, it is 
here that the news that “the Prince" 
might be buying Cantilevre Manor first 
becomes public and sets every mind 
agog with speculation about how 
personal gain might be wrought from 
the forthcoming event. The county 
ladies’ thoughts turn immediately to 
their daughters. Lady Evers, wife of 
the ex-Govemor of the Laxative 
Islands, determines that her daughter 
Charlotte, horsey and very good at 
Directors’ lunches, should use her 
cooking talents to infiltrate the Prince's 
entourage. Sybil Paxton, wife of the 
local “bigshot* 1 owner of Buggins 
Brashes, in spite of being confined 
to a wheelchair is all set to 
make . the most of . the , Mpefr'* , 
impending arrival. Tbtfonry fly'lifher 
ointment is her daughter Jo, who has -' 
joined a religious sect in which the 
accent is, according to the local on dit, 
heavily on pot and free love. She 
dresses in filthy clothes and never 
washes her hair. Ho* she can be 
persuaded to become suitable Prince^ 
fodder, which of course underneath it 
all she is, provides one of the more 
exercising of Sybil Paxton's problems. ' 
., The Shipton Wick, aud District 
Ecology Group, headed by the butch ■ 
and bossy Judy Muistard, see the arrival 
of the Prince as a golden opportunity to 
gelhim on their side over the burning . 
gassing-of-badgers issue. Angus 
McBean, a mysterious but magnetic 
new arrival in the village, witb-f pry 
red beard, becomes a leadmg light in 


concerns of the people are anything 
but; microchip technology has come to 
Buggins Brushes, causing the threat of 
redundancy to many of Shipton Wick’s 
women. Consequently Peter Paxton is 
beset with Union worries, particularly 
by AWAY and AWIP. But these are as 
nothing to the shock he experiences 
when the first microchip-produced 
toothbrush is unveiled in front of an 
illustrious audience , including the 
Prince, and is revealed to be seriously 
deformed. ■ 

A flash of exotic. colour Is provided 
by General Mkubwa, one of the 
Prince's entourage, who. with his two 
armed bodyguards, causes more 
headaches to officialdom in Shipton 
Wick than all the other events and 
characters put together. The General 
finds the English difficult to 
understand; he is puzzled by Safari 
parks and highly disapproving of the 
skinniness of English “maidens”. 

Elspeth Huxley skilfully weaves 
subplots in and out of each other. Her 
characters are deftly and accurately 
drawn, and all the ends are neatly tied 
(at least two of them in marital knots), 


Tweed ledee, pelting each other with 
rotten fruit and chanting about Bullin's 
and Wolverhampton. Occasionally 
they still create things: donkey jackets, 
or tne small white polystyrene trays of 
congealed food Ashlyme finds 
abandoned in the street on his periodic 
ventures down to the Artists' Quarter. 
The Barley brothers arc a 
characteristic coup of Harrison's 
imagination, a ludicrous insult to his 
precious, decrepit metropolis. 

Harrison would never admit to 
satire, but the Artist’s Quarter 
(Montmartre with a dash of 
Bloomsbury) is in the Plague Zone of 
the Low City, which is so depressed 
that everything there is becoming less 
real. In the High City, meanwhile, 
society continues to entertain itself, 
unalarmed by the encroaching 
ontological famine. The Marchioness 
“L" takes the sun with her latest 
novelist on the Terrace of the Fallen 
Leaves. He admires the famous curve 
of her upper arm. She wonders about 
sending Audsley King a donation - she 
is. after all, the great painter of the age 
- but resigns herself 10 watching ihe 
Barley brothers, who are wallowing in 
(he canal again. In Virkoiiium Is a 
study of decadence , with ’ considered 
echoes -such as ihe fleeting quotations 
which might be from Baudelaire, the 
fact that Ashlyme looks like 
Swinburne, or that the name 
"Audsley" is a contraction of Aubrey 
Beardsley (which Gollancz have 
acknowledged in the jacket design,' 
though It ought also, or course, to oe- 


one of their Yellow Books). Harrison 
is alluding to the Nineties rather than ' 
making a point about them; alluding 
also, perhaps, to his own position as nn 
isolated enstaway from Ihe New Worlds 
group of the early 1970s, a singular 
stylist, subversive but not quite 
fashionable - which is a pity. 


Falling for the gloss 


women admire her. Laura is clearly W ny an aumur simuiu uc miuiw nuuui 
Lindsay Dusuid intended to embody an Jdep! of a S ys ten i an d a country, of which he . 

J beautiful yet vulnerable womanhood .know" netf 19 'nothing. Almost- 

Rachel Billington to be aparagon ' . ^toms^ttltudM find hls?oiy! ;V* 

Occasions of Sift : over mosr .BtTongly, ^ ' Here are JuSt a few of the hundreds of 

Uria *ros ^mistakes: . the )9I9-: Communist ; ,: 

n ofXiar 0 i teHjr’g 8 ■ pevolutfon,.. a$ described,- vaguely. • 
0241 108M9 and.the callousness of-hej behairfour t he situation, after the 

- towards her : husband and son. IL is\ gecond World War, but haS nothing to , 

In Roman Catholic doctrine an unfortunate too that the .authors do with 1919. Seninett does not even A 

“occasion of sin" is a set of. ue®si°« t0 note in detail each one of know that BSla Kun was more than the ; 

circumstances which ■ would lead Laura 6 confusion*' and vactallations p ore jgn Minister of the jrlgitne. Rigged ' 1 
someone to sin; if you place yourself j-osurp? f** ■ ■jJ’SKlw trials are mentioned ,-but these started, 

knowingly in such drcilmstarices, then fomoteness , remarked upon. by oth^r, cVen ip .. Russia, only years later. : 

vou -are already committing a sin. ^aractert, Js deijied fo us. . ! - . During the pre-1956 years, according • " 

Rachel Billlngton's novel deals with . Thes is superficiality, “tpo. in the to the author, Jfungary Suffered more 
jUst . such a set of drcumslances, way-ini which her. affolr wiffi Maftin.Is , I'ffprii ariarchy than from despotism; He; ... 
describing in some, detail bow- hbr .'charted - is a ; series, of ■. treats, ^says tfiat Ger^ handed qV^ pqwer'tQ - : • 
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The hack 
as hero 

George Mikes 

Richard Sennbtt 

The Frog Who Dared to Croak 

182pp. Faber. £7.95. 
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, 

, This promised to be an exciting book. 

[ Richard Sennett, described by the 
. publishers as "one of America's best 
. known social critics” (it must be my 
| fault that 1 have never heard of him) 

, has turned to novel-writing. His hero is 
j “the Leading Marxist thinker of his 
5 time", both a great philosopher and a v 
5 party hack: that is. Georg Lukdcs - 
f who else? What a prospect: America's 
I leading social critic analysing the clash 
, between social and socialist 

- conscience; why the genius became a 

* hack, how the hack could remain a 
genius. Lukfics also becomes a 

■ homosexual, which he has never been 
; but. after all, this is a novel. After the 
; first few pages I started feeling some 

doubts; then bitter disappointment; 

, then slight anger and finally I could 
, hardly believe that this is not a crude ■ 

- and silly joke. 

The hero. Tibor von Grau, has 
homosexual affairs with a number of 
. working class men, and this conquers 
. him for Socialism. So much for the 
P intellectual straggle between rival 
philosophies. We nave to take Grau's 
! brilliance for granted: the author tells 
‘ us that he is brilliant, and he must 
know. But Grau fails to utter one single 
' original - or even intelligent - remark 
throughout the whole book. In the 
‘ end, during the Hungarian Revolution 
1 he delivers a big speech, advocating a 
| solution. Neutrality would be fatal Tot 

■ Hungary, the country would become 

* the victim of two rival great powers — 
“ (why this is worse than being the victim 

p of one, is not explained). The right way 
® out is 10 stop fighting, stop the violence 
■* - ; and force belter terms ,out of. the . 
j : Ruistens for the Tufur& 'Thfc uflfyefy! .. •». 
“ , mixed, with cowardice liras Grau’s 
. ' moment of Wisdom end courage, when •• 

' the ! frog dared *to croak.. After the • 

; .defeat of the Revolution he gets info 
' trouble because of this breathtaking 
; step. He is sent into retirement; “Yet; 

.miraculously, ! am still alive and well,’' . • 

! . The book also means to be a satire; 

| .indeed, according to- the blurb it Is . 

, - “wildly funny” . Grau is roimded up in a 

- Moscow street and taken to Stalin who 
1 -laves parties and wishes to be amused 
j (by people picked up at random). 

r There Is a painfully silly and wildly .,4. 

, unfonby chat about tne value of , -' 1 
Tashkent pottery, and Stalin behaves 
throughout like the senile headmaster 
of an elementary school. Further 
evidence of wild run is the revival, of 
some jokes - not even the best jokes - 
•of a.bygone era. , 

This is, however, not the Worst. The 
most puzzling -aspect pf the novel, is 


Laura is clearly w foy ^ author should be writing about 
y an Ideal of a system and a country, of which he . 
ble womanhood .knows' next to 'nothing. Almost- 


knows next to nothing. Almost - 
every ihinghe says!a.bout Hungary, her 
customs,. attitudes and history, jjs false. 


with a young computer expert, Martin ! 
and havingvtried to resist temptation I 
for a few chapters/ abandons her, QO i 
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the ecology group, but as one might 
.have gticssetTfrom h|s' predilection for 
beef stew and a sly tot. of scotch in. nn 1 ( 
oak leaf claret; he, has $u>Ister 
connections with i terrorist group, the 
• Levantine Uberttibn;- Lwgue, .who 
plan to kidnap the Pnnqeoil the day of 
’.the Openitig Meet- _ ; _ .rj 
^ Thosetting maybe parochial but the 


for a tew onapiers; aoanqons ncr, vc. 1. difficult , to .find' anor cpi 

husband, foefr son, her lovely horae c^eryatibq pressure r group) but:; ; HungariBil inNewYorkllnde 
and the a^pair.to live Wth.him.arid I'wWch.Wlow. her plenty pf time for to - avoid orip, - S 

bear his child. , 1 wv^'tanch#,. ■ -tnpg ;lo America, .Hungarians ; are^catlbdJi Szc 

As with ‘other no vels conceraed .J^^^i^y a J’ d fl ®. on, T'. \ ■■Kqac^^ppfodtn, Fisct: their ;C 


irip v - 5 ahrifttVs J, ; / 5 > 
id^Szetifimps/'^V 
their Christian : ^ 


almost solely with adultery, the specess - l 
■or failure: or Occasions of Sin depends the 
on die -attractiveness, at: te W™ the 
Rachel BdUnglon has tried to make all t pee 
this- talk of' sib seem wprthwhlle; by , jha 
endowing 1 Laura ' foe correct 


attributes. She- ft beautifol. wpllr . 

•dlpssed,’’ illogical; mep J 

Vfv'iiV. 





